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1. L HE high honour which the Academy conferred upon me at the close of its 
last session has naturally made me desirous of presenting to it some additional 
commimication ; and as it seems to be the general opinion, that I have been 
most successful in my attempts to decipher the cuneatic writing, and as more 
interest seems to be felt with respect to the inscriptions in the buried palaces 
of Assyria, which have been recently discovered, than in the longer known 
Egyptian monuments,! choose for the subject of my present paper the Ehorsabad 
inscriptions. 

2. The character in which these inscriptions are written resembles that of 
the third of the trilingual AchsBmenian inscriptions ; and, as many preforma- 
tives, affixes, and prepositions, which occur in these last inscriptions, are found 
at Ehorsabad also, as well as the groups which represent nouns and verbs, the 
languages must be regarded as closely connected. Whether they differ as 
dialects of the same language used in different provinces, or as a language will 
often be found to differ from itself in the course of 200 years ; or whether 
they are rather distinct languages, but resembling one another, as the English 
and the Dutch of the present day, cannot yet be decided ; nor indeed is it easy 
to determine what degree of difference ought to be regarded as distinguishing 
languages, and what as distinguishing dialects only. I have shown in a former 
paper, that the complicated characters used on the Babylonian bricks, and in 
the great inscription at the India House, correspond to the third Persepolitan 
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4 The Bev. Edward Hincks on the Khorsabad Inscriptums. 

characters in the same manner as our capital letters correspond to the small 
letters. The arguments, too, which prove the identity, or at least the great re- 
semblance, of the languages of the Khorsabad and Third Achasmenian inscrip- 
tions, prove that the language of the Babylonian inscriptions is similarly related 
to the others. A like agreement in character and language exists between the 
Khorsabad inscriptions and those from Nimrud and Koujrunjik. 

3. When I say that the Third AchsBmenian, the Khorsabad, and the Nimrud 
characters resemble one another, I would be understood to mean that they bear 
that general resemblance which diflferent forms of the same letter, when printed 
from different founts, or written by different persons, will be found to bear to 
one another. Some characters admit a much greater variety than others do ; 
and the Khorsabad sculptors differed from each other more than either the Achas- 
menian or the Nimrud ones. A comparison of the different inscriptions at 
Khorsabad, which contain the same text, will show what forms are varieties of 
the s^me character. It will generally be found, that some one of these closely 
resembles either the Third Achsemenian or the Babylonian lapidary form which 
corresponds to it ; and the equivalence of these is verified, and that of others 
is established, by the observation of words that are common to the two classes 
of inscriptions. 

4. The inscriptions at Van resemble those of Khorsabad and Nimrud in 
their character, especially the more ancient ones. The later Van inscrip- . 
tions, in place of one wedge intersecting another, substitute two wedges, one 
on each side of it. The language, however, of these inscriptions, is not the 
same ; for, though there are many words common to both classes, the prefor- 
matives and affixes of the Assyrio-Babylonian inscriptions are not found in 
those at Van. On the other hand, there are case-endings and personal-endings 
to the Van nouns and verbs, which clearly indicate that they belong to an Indo- 
European language. 

5. A very large proportion of the characters of the Second Achaemenian 
inscription, generally called Median, can be identified with Assyrio-Babylonian 
characters, having nearly the same phonetic values. The resemblance of the 
forms is, however, much less striking than between the kinds previously named. 
The language of these inscriptions is of a different family from that of any of 
the others ; but is, I believe, of the Indo-European stock ; though it differs 
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materially from all languages of that stock, which were previously known, and 
has, perhaps^ a Tatar element introduced into it* 

* The opinion that the language of the Second Achsemenian inscriptions is Tataric, seems to 
be gaining ground. In the last Annual Beport of the Kojal Asiatic Society, it is expressed pretty 
confidently ; no doubt on the high authority of Major Rawlinbon. And from this it follows, 
as a corollary, that this was not the language of the Medes; for all seem agreed that they spoke 
an Indo-European language. If, however, we attend to the precedence given to Media, next to 
Persia, in all the inscriptions of Darius, and to the peculiar importance attached to it, — it being 
not only placed first in the list of provinces at Nakshi Bustam, and in the inscription I. at Per- 
sepolis, but being distinguished from them, both at Behistun I. 34, 41, and in the Third Achse- 
menian inscription L of Niebuhr, where we have the expression, '^ Persia, Media, and the other 
provinces,'' — we can scarcely think that the language of this favoured country would be passed 
over to admit that of Scythia. It has been suggested, that Darius selected these three languages 
as specimens of the three different races of men that were included in his empire ; but this sup- 
poses an amount of ethnological and philological knowledge to be possessed by him, for which it 
is very difficult to give him credit. How minute a proportion of the population of this country, 
even in these enlightened days, are aware that the English language differs less from the French 
or the Irish (all three of these being Indo-European) than it does from the Hebrew or the Turkish I 
And how inconceivable is it, that a monarch should be guided by this consideration, supposing it 
possible for it to enter his mind, in preference to those political considerations by which he and all 
his subjects must be warmly affected 1 I hold it then to be certain, that the language of the Second 
Achsemenian inscriptions is Median; and that it is so is the first presumptive proof that it is Indo- 
European. A consideration, however, of the language itself, confirms this presumptive proof. The 
view which I take of it is this: — ^it bears a similar relation to a lost language, probably not very 
dissimilar from that of the Van inscriptions, which the English bears to the Anglo-Saxon, or the 
French to the Latin. Distinctions which at one time were marked by inflexions, have come to be 
marked by detached words. The use of inflexions has not been wholly abandoned, but the number 
of them in use is comparatively small, and other means of expressing what inflexions originally ex- 
pressed have been adopted. The language of the Second PersepoUtan inscriptions appears to me to 
be perfectly conformable to this hypothesis. Many of the verbal roots, the verbal inflexions, tfie pro- 
noims and the particles, are decidedly Indo-European; and if there be some which are not so, the 
case is the same with all other languages belonging to this great stock, each of which has more 
or less peculiar to itself. There are some of these peculiarities which have been specified as 
Tataric or Turkish, and I am not prepared to deny that they are so ; but this fact would not be 
sufficient, in opposition to other evidence, to establish the conclusion, that the main body of the 
language was not Indo-European. Tet the alleged fact may admit of question. The termination 
of the passive voice in a guttural consonant is one of these supposed proofs of Tatarism ; but if 
we recollect that a guttural consonant is liable to pass into ^, we have here no material difl^srence 
from the termination of the Greek passive. There is, however, no passive verb, as it appears to 
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6. The first step towards the decipherment of these inscriptions is to deter- 
mine what are distinct characters, and what are different forms of the same 
character. In the same manner as A, JV>, 9, a, a, a, differing as they do in ap- 
pearance from one another, must all be recognised as one character, of which 
A may be assumed as the type or leading form ; so a great variety of different 
forms, occurring in the different ciineatic inscriptions, may be classed together 
as modifications of one type. In my paper which was read on the 30th 
November, 1846,* I gave a list of seventy-six Third Persepolitan characters, 
with the corresponding Babylonian lapidary characters. In that list I was in 
error as respects the identity of the characters numbered 15, 88, 84, 35, and 
71. I must observe, however, in justice to myself, that those numbered 
35 are equivalent, though not identical ; those numbered 15 have the conso- 
nantal parts of their values alike, so as to be in some cases interchangeable ; 
and those numbered 34 have the kindred value vd or wd and 6a, which are 
confounded in some of the Babylonian inscriptions ; so that in two cases only 
was I altogether mistaken. In two other instances I gave two Persepolitan 
forms as corresponding to a lapidary character, when only one of them did so. 
The first of the Persepolitan characters numbered 45, and the last of those 
numbered 65, are alone identical with the lapidary characters connected with 
them. The remaining sixty-nine characters correspond precisely as I then 
stated them to do. As the blocks from which this table was printed are still 
available, I will here insert, by way of specimen, an extract from it, containing 
eight pair of characters, with the equivalent Assyrian forms, and also those 
used in the Van and Median inscriptions. 

me, in the Median inscriptions which have been published, so that I cannot, speak confidently on 
this question. In D. 15, the word qiyamac appears to me to be an adjective of like form to the 
Greek ipaofuo^^ meaning ^^ visible;" and so in NB. 32, kamac means ** what ought to be done;*' 
which Major Rawlinson has shown to be the translation of the corresponding Persian word (Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. xL p. 146). The use of postpositions, in place of prepositions, is 
another supposed Tatarism ; but surely it is not more so than the placing the article after the 
noun in the Scandinavian and Dacian languages. The Latin verho tenus, and the like, to say 
nothing of mecum, &c ; the Umbrian pupluper^ **/or the people," where the Romans would say 
propopulo ; and the occasional instances which we meet in Greek, such as tvpawihoi vc/m'; show that 
this is no peculiarity of the Tatar languages. 

* See Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, voL xzi. 
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The forms in the second division are from Khorsabad ; those in the third 
from Van, the older form being placed first, if two were used ; those in the 
fourth are Median. I believe the Median character ^^ is not an equivalent 
to the fourth set of characters in this specimen, but a compound of the two 
elements u and i ; yet the supposition that it is such an equivalent is not an 
impossible one. The sounds expressed by g and ti? are as closely related as 
many which are expressed by the same character in different European countries, 
or even in the same country. 

7. In assigning values to the above eight characters, and in transcribing 
cimeatic characters in this paper generally, I adopt the phonetic alphabet of 
Messrs. Pitman and Ellis, so far as the consonants are concerned. Accordingly 
I use c and g to express the hard sounds of these letters ; k to express the 
continuant surd guttural,^ which is not used in English, and q the corresponding 
sonant ; d and t to express the sonant and surd soimds of the English th ; ^ for ch ; 
/for M, and z for z\ or s in measure: the remaining consonants have their 
usual English values. Although these characters will not be familiar to many 

* After Mr. Ellis (whose *^ Essentials of Phonetics*' ought to be in the hands of every student 
of languages), I call such sounds as / and v eontinuantSj and such as h and p ea^plodenta ; but I 
retain the names surd and sonant as preferable to his whispered and spoken ; and as much prefer- 
able to the Aard and soft^ or sharp and /of, of other phoneticians. 
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of mj readers, and will, in some instances, if the explanation of their values 
that I have just given be forgotten, suggest sounds different from what I intend 
to express ; I consider it much better to use them than to supply the deficiencies 
of the English alphabet by Greek letters, the values of many of which would 
necessarily be conventional, and would, therefore, be likely to be mistaken to a 
still greater degree than the phonetic characters which I use. It is essential to 
the correct expression in one character of what is written in another, that each 
letter used in the transcription should invariably represent one sound; a combi- 
nation of characters used to represent an elemental sound, such as f A in the 
English word thy, would be objectionable as a combination^ even though it had 
not the furtlier disadvantage of expressing not only the elemental sound which 
begins this word, but also the very different one which begins the word thigh. 
The only proper use of this combination is to express the combination of 
sounds which is heard between the vowels in the words Chatham^ hothouse. As 
there are only four vowels in the system of writing of which I am treating,* 

* In the Etruscan language there were four vowels, a, e, i^ and u \ and it is of importance to 
observe, that these precisely correspond to the four vowels of the cuneatic inscriptions. In the 
transcriptions, indeed, of Greek proper names, which are found on the Etruscan mirrors, t is some- 
times the representative of i;, as in Pde for Ili^Xevt ; but in the inflexions of nouns and verbs it is 
the equivalent of the first Sanskrit vowel, which I denote by a; as a is that of the second Sanskrit 
vowel, a. Thus, where we have the nominative ending in e, the genitive ends in the Perugian 
inscriptions in tjt^ but more generally in ^a : I have no doubt that the original ending was esia. 
Here we have the old Persian declension, nominative a, genitive ahyuy almost exactly reproduced; 
and likewise the Sanskrit nominative as^ genitive cuyo, except as to the final letter. The Etruscan 
genitive in rfa has been imagined to be a feminine termination. As well might the ov in r^t tov 
Ovpiov be called a feminine termination. The Etruscans used a formula similar to this, but were 
obliged to omit the article, which they did not possess. In like manner in the Sixth Eugubine 
Table, line 61, we have pre8TOTA 8ERFia (xvpFia) serfcr marticr, PrtstotaDomwa Domini Martia; 
the word uxor being sufficiently implied by the genitive which it governs. In the similar ex- 
pression which immediately follows this, applied to Tursa, we should probably supply ^ui. The 
genitive might denote either of these, and it is only by its position (before or after the mother's 
name, which was always in the ablative) that it can be known whether, in the Etruscan monu- 
mental inscription of a female, it belongs to her father or her husband. The termination et may 
be the nominative of a feminine patronymic, formed in imitation of the Homeric one, Vdimnei from 
Velimna^ as \fwafii9 from Xpvmit ; for it is evident from the mirrors and paintings that the Etrus- 
cans were well acquainted with the poems of Homer. I see nothing, however, in the few inscrip- 
tions known to me, which excludes the supposition, that this termination was that of the genitive 
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while the English phonetic alphabet contains twelve, exclusive of diphthongs, 
and there are at least twelve foreign vowels, including nasals, which require to 
be distinguished from these, it is plain that much accuracy in the expression 
of the vowels is out of the question. I have, therefore, thought it best to 
express the four vowels by the characters a, a,* i, and u\ which may be 
understood to have at the close of a word the phonetic values of q, or e, 
L e. a in alms or in aU\ e, u, or a in idea; e^ L e. ^^ in feel; and ta, i. e. oo in 
fool. This mode of expressing the vowels, if it be not the best, is in har- 
mony with the prevailing custom among the learned ; and I apply it to the 
First Achaemenian alphabet also, when I have occasion to transcribe words that 
are written in it. I accordingly use a for the second Sanskrit vowel, of which 

of a nominative in a or as. Another instance in which e clearly corresponds to the Sanscrit a, is 
in the nominative plural of a theme in t. We have in the Perugian inscription, L 21, 22, tesM 
rafne cei tesnfteif rafnef^ *'the Etruscan land and the Etruscan inhabitants of the land." Tesne is 
etjmologically related to the Latin terrcc^ originally tema ; the former is properly the masculine of 
an adjective signifying *' dry,^ and the latter is the feminine of a similar adjective. It is given 
by Festus as torrus (a. s. tyrre, Isl. turr^ Grerm. durr\ and is derived from torr-eo^ tog-turn (Gr. 
repff'Ofiai, Sans, trif^ydmiy M. Goth, root tars^ Grer. e^'rr-en); the Latin e and 6 both represented 
the Sanskrit a, like the Greek e and o ; and they were interchangeable in different modifi- 
cations of the same root, as Xi^-w and X07-09. TesnJU is a derivative from te$ne^ as oodestia from 
ccdum (the intrusion of the r into the corresponding Latin word terrestris, I must leave to others to 
explain), and teanftei/is its nominative plural. The Sanskrit ending is aycLSj easily convertible into 
at/, which is, in fact, the Etruscan form. The nominative plural of the second declension in ef 
deserves attention. It is different from any of the many endings of this case which occur in the 
Indo-European languages (unless indeed the Zend vispes-qa be a nominative, which Bopp seems to 
disbelieve, — see his VergU Grain,, p. 262, note); but it may be accounted for in the samie manner 
as all the other deviations from the primitive form in da, by a wish to distinguish the masculine 
from the feminine, which also terminated in as. As the nominative singular of the Etruscans did 
not take the sibilant after the short vowel, it was in thdr power to make this distinction by shorten- 
iDg the vowel in the pluraL 

* In arranging these vowels, I adopt the Etruscan rather than the Sanskrit order, placing a 
before a, because a seems to be more decidedly different from the other three than any two of these 
are from each other ; a and 1, t and u, and a and u, being all liable to be confounded. In the 
Etruscan language the distinction between a and the other three is more strongly marked. Themes 
in a admit an s after them in the nominative singular, which themes in e, 1^ and u, never do ; and 
again, the final consonant of the ablative, which must have been originally i or f , is always I after a, 
and always /after any of the other vowels. 

VOL, xxn. B 
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the Van form is ^. It corresponds to , or ^ when it terminates a syllable, in 
which position only I employ it I use a for the first Sanskrit vowel, the Van 
^, which generally corresponds to the Greek e or o, and to the Hebrew . or 
its compounds, or . or ,. . I also use it to express the shortened or stopped sound 
of yif when followed by a syllable which loses its vowel (see § 15) ; it has the 
sound of the Hebrew . .* In Median this vowel is scarcely to be distinguished 
from i ; and in all the Assyrio-Babylonian varieties of writing, the distinction 
is very little attended to. By i I express the Van fc^, answering to the third and 
fourth Sanskrit vowels ; and to .. or ^. when terminating a syllable, to ., or . when 
a consonant terminates the syllable. Bjul express the Van ^^^, answering 
to the fifth and sixth Sanskrit vowels, and to ^ or ^ in Hebrew. I may here 
observe, that in the Van inscriptions it is very common to introduce at plea- 
sure, apparently for the purpose of filling up space, the vowel with which the 
value of a character terminates, afler that character. In Assyrio*Babylonian 
this is sometimes done, but not near so commonly. In Median it is not done 
at all. g^y<y ^y and ^y<y equally express da in every variety of writing but the 
Median. The corresponding Median characters ^^^ ^ express dd.d, aa two 
syllables. Such a combination, however, eisdd.as would be pronoimced das in 
Median, as well as in the other varieties of writing. In all such cases I use 
an apostrophe in place of the vowel cut ofi*, writing the first of the preceding 
forms (f.a, and the last (f.ew; the point is always used between the trans, 
criptions of two characters. An apostrophe is also used when a character, the 
value of which is a consonant preceded by i, is used (chiefly in Median) for 
the single consonant ; whether it closes a syllable, or combines at the beginning 
of one with another consonant, as in the name corresponding to Scudra^ which 
is ^yy yy^ ^y ^l^*"- ^S.cu.^h.rd for, Is.cu.iB.rd. (See also the first note in 
§ 15.) Lastly, an apostrophe wiU be used for the final r or * of a syllable, 
when it is assimilated, as it is Uable to be in Median and Assyrian words, to a 
following consonant Thus I transcribe ^-ffy ^yy ^^*^ the Median word 
corresponding to Gaddra,hj Qa\dd.rd. The initial character is properly kar 
which the Medes did not distinguish firom qar. 

* It will, perhaps, be objected, that this is a distinct sound from the preceding. I admit that 
it is so; but I believe the distinction was OYerlooked by those who used the cuneatic characters. 
At any rate I have not been able to recognise it. 
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(a) I must now say a few words with respect to the course which I have 
taken in relation to the phonetic defects of the cuneatic system of writing. If each 
cuneatic character had one value only, and if no two characters had the same 
value, the defects to which I allude would not exist Unfortunately, however, 
neither of these is the case. Many characters admit of two or more kindred 
values, the distinction between which, though obvious to us, would appear not 
to have been considered by the people who used this mode of writing so great 
as to require different modes of representing them ; and again, some characters 
appear to have precisely the same values, though much fewer than might be 
inferred from a mechanical comparison of inscriptions and observance of inter- 
changes.* With respect to the last-named defect, there can, I think, be no doubt 
that the proper course is to represent alike characters which appear to have 
been sounded exactly alike ; but with respect to the former it may be doubted 
whether it be more desirable to give different values to the same character, or 
to give it one value only, with a warning to the reader, that he may, under cer- 
tain restrictions, substitute another for it at his pleasure. I have in general 
adopted this latter course, though in a few instances, which I will specify, I have 

* A consideration of the Eugubine Tables .is very useful in showing the fallacy of the infer- 
ence, that characters which are interchanged with one another must necessarily be equivalent. 
The beginning of the name of the people is in the Fourth Table, line 2, written both >oii and vii, 
whence the equivalence of i and )i might be considered as proved. The terminations of the 
accusative singular and plural, transcribed in the later Tables by M and f, are liable to be 
omitted, and might have been regarded as vowels or breathings. The word corresponding to 
publiccB is variously written with )i and a character like d for the penxdtimate letter. This last 
character is transcribed by s, whence it might be inferred that 31, and of course 1, had the same 
value as s. In thisi case the real state of the case is known, and of course the fallacy of 
reasoning of this sort is evident. 1 had two values, t and y ; with the latter value it might 
supply the place of ^, which the alphabet did not contain ; or otherwise this deficient character 
might be supplied by< m, that is c ; not that c and y were equivalent, but that either might 
supply the place of ^r, which was wanting. The sounds of m and f, and I may add r, were 
dropped by many of the Eugubians at the end of a word, and were, therefore, frequently omitted 
in writing. Lastly, the d of the earlier inscriptions invariably represents the Latin c or c 
before e or 1, when some speakers pronounced it either as « or as ^, while others gave it its 
hard sound. Hence the diversity of writing such words as pace, PAae, ceritv, 8ERrrv, &c. The 
fact then is certain, that no two of the Umbrian characters were equivalenty although many were 
ifUerchangecL 

B2 
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felt it necessary to take the former. I will now briefly point out the instances 
where substitution is allowable. I believe that the Assyrio-Babylonian writing 
maintains a clear distinction between the four vowels, and also between the 
corresponding surd and sonant consonants, such as c and g^ t and d^ and the like ; 
except, indeed, at the end of a word, where surd and sonant seem to have been 
confounded. The distinction is, however, much less clear between the corres- 
ponding explodent and continuant consonants, such as c and it, t and f , and the 
like; and again between the guttural (called by Hebrew grammarians palatal),* 
and the labial continuants, and the palatal, or guttural, and labial semi-vowels; that 
is to say, between ^, y, and y, and between/, v, and w. Under these circumstances, 
I have thought it best, when a character admitted, for instance, the consonantal 
values c and k, to write it always c, allowing this to be sounded A at the discretion 
of the reader; who will, however, do well to attend to the rules for inserting or 
omitting daq^lene in the heqad cefat Hebrew letters, and in particular will prefer 
the continuant sound at the end of a word. On the other hand, when a character 
admitted the values k and y, or q and y (no character admitted all the three 
values), I write it £ or 9, as the case may be, allowing the reader to substitute 
y ; and so in like manner, when I write/ or r, the reader may substitute w. In 
some instances I have used y and w as elements in the values of characters; 
especially, but not exclusively, in the combinations ^a, ay^ wa^ and aw, the first 
two of which pass into i, and the last two into u. In that case I have thought 
it necessary to give the character a double value ; writing for instance, for 
^, sometimes ya^ and sometimes t ; for »lf|.J, sometimes ray, and sometimes n, 
&C. In some cases where I have used y and w^ the reader may substitute q or 
k, and v or/; but I cannot always with confidence say which. There are two 
other interchanges of soimds, which are constantly made in these inscriptions, 
that must appear to a European very singular. There seems to have been no 
clear distinction made between I and r, and between w and m. There were at 

* I call letters like c and g guttural, aflter the Sanskrit grammarians, and in conformity with 
general custom; but the vowel t^ to which thej are akin, is more commonly called palatal. The 
name palatal is applied by the Indians to g and j, and by Mr. Ellis to 8 and z ; and here, by the 
way, I would observe that these last two letters are not properly explodents, but are continuants, 
as much as/ and z. They may, however, for many purposes, be classed with the explodents, bearing 
much the same relation to/and z, as ( and d bears to t and i. 
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least some characters in which I and r might be equally sounded ; though others 
appear to have always expressed one or other ; ]^ was, I believe, always 1% 
and -^>->f* always rw.* The inconvenience of using the same character to 

♦ The number of characters containing r is nnusuallj great ; and I suspect that a distinction 
existed, though it seems scarcely possible to recover it, between the slightly trilled and the strongly 
trilled r, such as exists in the Armenian alphabet of the present day, and as existed in the Umbrian 
of the first five Eugubine Tables. It is curious that the strongly trilled r, which is in the sixth 
and seventh Tables generally represented by the conventional digraph R8, corresponds to the Latin 
I rather than r ; puppice, at the end of the second Table, would be in Latin pMicce ; dersicurenT' 
VI. 62, would be ddiquerint ; and so in most other instances, if not in all. The Umbrians had, 
however, a distinct I of their own. The alphabet of the first five Tables is generally known to be 
taken from the Etruscan, with some slight modifications, and with some additional characters, which 
latter varied in the different Tables which were inscribed at different periods. The Etruscan 
alphabet is of great importance in all investigations into ancient writing, because from the ancient 
table of the twenty letters in their proper order, which has been preserved to us, we know the 
exact Phoenician or Hebrew letters to which sixteen out of these twenty corresponded; and because* 
from the strict phonetic propriety which characterizes the Etruscan alphabet, we can be sure of the 
precise values of almost all its letters. Of the twenty letters, there were four vowels (for the values 
of which, see note *, in p. 8), four so-called liquids, and three consonants, of each of the four 
classes, gutturals, dentals, labials, and sibilants. In each of these classes they had the two continu- 
ants and the surd explodent, but not the sonant explodent ; they had, for instance, />, fy and v, but 
not 5. The immense importance of this alphabet induces me to give it here. It is unnecessary to 
give the Etruscan letters ; but I give the corresponding Hebrew ones, and the phonetic values 
expressed in the manner explained at the b^inning of this section : 1. H a ; „ 2. 21 c ; „ 3. n a ; 
4.I1;; 5.tz; &.nq\ 7. tarf(?); 8. ^ 1 ; „ 9.b / ; 10. D to; 11. 3 n ; „ „ 12. Dj^; 13. !r/; 
„ 14. 1 r ; 15. B7 * ; \6.r\t\ 17. u ; 18. f (?); 19. h ; 20./. The only doubt which can rea- 
sonably exist respects the seventh and eighteenth letters, — which of them is iy and which f. I have 
made the former i on the ground that, accompanying the three other sonant continuants, it should 
be one also ; but if it be the letter which occurs in the names which the Romans converted into 
Volterra and Tanaquil, it must certainly be t. This last is a question of fact, on which I have not 
sufficient evidence before me. Let it be observed, that a plain circle is the seventh letter ; a circle 
with its diameter is the eighteenth ; while a circle with a point in the centre may be used by some 
sculptors for one, and by some for the other. I do not think that it by any means follows that 
the Phoenician letters had, ail ofthemy the values here connected with them. The mistake which 
the Etruscans made as to the power of 1, in which they were followed by the Romans, is obvious. 
But I think we have in this Table evidence, that S and t were not only related to each other as 
surd and sonant, but that their values were g and j (i. e. {^and dz\ rather than to, and either z or 
tU ; and also that the value of n was q rather than ^, or at least that it might be either of the two. 
This is a very important fact ; and the observation of it relieved me from a great difiiculty, which 
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e2q)ress sounds so di£ferent as these appears to me so great, that I have felt it 
necessary to give more than one value to characters containing these sounds. 
Thus, I may occasionally employ lay and U, as well as ray and ri, for »lf|. J ; and 
for w^ I will write, according to what appears to me the propriety of each case, 
ma, wa, and u. 

(b) This is the proper place for explaining the use which I sometimes 
make of Greek letters. I use them to represent values different from their true 
ones, which were assumed by certain characters under particular circumstances. 
Thus the Medes and Assjrrio-Babylonians seem to have almost invariably re- 
jected the sound ots, except in such combinations as Scudra, already mentioned ; 
substituting for it f before a vowel and r before a consonant, or at the end of a 
word ; which r, as I before observed, is liable to be assimilated to the following 
consonants. These substituted values I will express by 6 and p. Thus, in 
transcribing the Median transcriptions of the Persian adjective and noun 
at the beginning of the window inscription of Darius, Ardastdna dfagina* 

^B]t ^Tf tL<!T ^!T -::! ^ ^t^ !fe t^ <T. I write qapMJs.rd. 
nd qaO. a\ (or ap) qin.nd. The initial character in both, words is the same, 
and is properly qas. In like manner, I use 8 under certain circumstances 

I felt, when I obserred that the names corresponding to Ws and pin began alike in the inscrip- 
tions ; that the medial character in the words corresponding to hT) and nnn was the same ; and 
that the beginning of the word corresponding to ntlPIM was what preceded the final character in 
the Babylonian transcription of lataguf, I recollected then that the Arabic ^ (= 2) differs from 
^ and ^ (= n) only by a diacritical point, and that these two equivalents of the Hebrew letter 
may have been intended to express its double value, q and k. The equivalence of Ar^fiarapa to 
HilQnH, and offfolbanum to nsnbn, occurred to me likevrise ; and also the obvious connexion of 
nTn and '^/aOdto^ nn and 70/409. Everything, in short, seems consistent with this observation. 

* That atagina is a noun, and that it signified the chamber in which the inscription is found, 
is quite certain from the corresponding Median word having the determinative prefix of plaoes 
(see § 19)* The conclusion of the sentence, too, which is in both Median and Babylonian very 
distinctly *4n the house of King Darius," is inconsistent with any other interpretation. The only 
difiiculty is in the etymology of the word afagina; for the adjective seems clearly to signify 
" lofty," aUS'Stans, Is it possible that it can signify a ^' fire- temple ;" an r before the g having been 
dropped in Persian ? An r in this place may he read in Median. I am not sufficiently acquainted 
with the Zend, and its kindred languages, to pronounce one way or the other as to this suggested 
etymology. 
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for z; intending that it should be pronounced as e?. These are the only 
instances in which, in the Assyrio-Babylonian inscriptions, I deviate from 
the rule of constantly representing the same cuneatic character in the same 
manner whenever I have occasion to transcribe it. In the Median, where 
surds and sonants were not in general distinguished, I have used Greek letters 
for the ordinary ones where a character which properly expressed a sonant was 
used for a surd, or vice versd. Thus, in the transcription just given, the second 
and fourth characters in the first word are the same. I write the former da, 
its proper value, as in Assyrian ; the latter rd rather than tdy to show that it is 
used with an improper value. K there be no Greek letter which can express 
the consonant substituted for the true one, I am obliged to give the character 
a double value. Thus Jy, of which the proper value iBJd, is in Median repre- 
sented indifferently by ^a and gd ; there being no Greek letter which expresses 
g. In like manner k and q are used in the representations of the same Median 
characters, though they express different Babylonian ones. In the Van in- 
scriptions another kind of confusion exists. The dental continuants t and d 
were pronounced in many characters, if not in all, as /and v. This is ana- 
logous to what we observe at this day in Russia. The Russians constantly pro- 
nounce the 8 of the Greek and of their own alphabet as /instead off; saying 
FeocU>r for instaLncejiaiphjceoi Theodore; Afini for Athens. Thus <y^, of which 
the Assjn^io-Babylonian value is ift*, is in the Van inscriptions <Y5:Y^, vz, wi, or mi, 
which I should write for distinction /3i or /xi. This is used in the Median, 
imder the form ^|y^, to express the final m in the transcriptions of Persian 
words, such as fiydtim; in Median ^»- ^^ >-y^ t:^^/i.yd, ti.fi. The cor- 
responding surd character >-<y-<, ft', is in the Van inscriptions »->-Y-< /, tvi, or 
mi; and I should express it by fi or fd,* 

* These values of f and P may be regarded as conyentional. I have, however, no doubt that 
the diganuna was sounded by the Greeks very nearly, if not exactly, as our/, when it was not 
sounded as to. It was thus the exact equivalent of the Van >->-y-<, when stripped of its vowel. 
In theUmbrian transcriptions of Greek words, the diganuna is expressed by F,/(8ee an instance in 
the note in page 8), although the Etruscan and Umbrian letter, which was similar in form to f, 
and which had the same place in the alphabet, had the value of v, and is transcribed by v in those 
Umbrian inscriptions which are in the Boman character. The Bomans here agreed with the 
Greeks. The use of for / is less proper, as the value of this Greek letter waspA.— (See Donald- 
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8. Without entering on the question, which variety of form is best entitled 
to be considered as the type, I will in the present paper, writing as I am about 
the Ehorsabad inscriptions, adopt a Ehorsabad fonn, and that which, if as easily 
expressed in printing as the others, is least likely to be confounded with any 
other character. One thing to be guarded against in deciphering this writing 
is the supposition, that the same forms, when they occur in different varieties of 
writing, must represent the same character. Many instances to the contrary occur. 
Thus the j&fth of the Persepolitan characters, in the preceding short list, is iden- 
tical in form with a Ehorsabad character ; but that has a totally different value, 
viz., mal or wal. The equivalent Ehorsabad characters are very unlike it; but 
one of them has a great degree of resemblance to the corresponding lapidary 
character. The Persepolitan character which follows is also used in some of 
the Ehorsabad inscriptions, but with a value essentially different from da. 
The mistakes into which persons who are not on their guard may be led by 
these resemblances, will be illustrated by the following reasoning, analogous to 
that which they will be apt to use. " A certain long character, >f is in English 
manuscript the equivalent of S, and in German manuscript of H; consequently 
S and H are equivalent characters." 

9. Of the eight characters in the preceding list, two have ideographical 
values assigned to them, in addition to their phonetic values. The third sig- 
nifies " father," one word for which was a^a, in the plural atwat^ of which this 
was the initial character. The fifth signifies " house," the word for which 
was bii ; and if it had any phonetic value distinct from this, it is most likely 
that it was hi, the commencement of the word. It is, at any rate, certain that 
^^, which generally denotes the syllable hi, is occasionally used for the word 
** house," as an equivalent of the character here given.* Many other phonetic 
characters express words of which, when written in full, they are the initial 

son's New Cratyliui, p. 124). The modem Greeks pronounce /3 as v, but I question if their ances- 
tors did so. There is, however, no other Greek letter which can, with any propriety, represent 
that sound. 

* There are sixteen inscriptions on the reyerses of the slabs, which contain the same text; 
BoTTA, 164-179. In 164. 22, and ten others we have ^^ ^^T~^ h%.fi\ inl65. 17,and two others, 
^ only; and in 167.32, and 170.22, ^rfyfl* The following character^b^ins a line in 172, 
showing that it commences an independent word. 
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characters. This may be considered as analogous to our abbreviations, especi- 
ally to such as are used in shorthand ; but it is not improbable that some at 
least of these characters originally denoted ideas, and thence in process of 
time the initial sounds in the words which express them. Abbreviations like 
i^ for *' father" and ^^ for " house/' where the character used is a regular phono* 
graph capable of expressing a certain syllable (at or bi in the above instances), 
wherever it occurred, may be considered as the first class of ideographs. 

10. A second class consists of characters like the mixed signs of the Egyptians, 
which sometimes represent words by themselves, and sometimes with the addi- 
tion of certain complements ; but they are exclusively used in these words. Such 
is i^yiy, which is sometimes used alone, but more frequently with the complement 
rt» ^*» ^ denote a noun, signifying " territory," or the like. This mixed sign 
sometimes appears in the very diflferent form ^]b ; and the corresponding Per- 
sepolitan form is i^, which occurs H. 3, 6, 20. In the last of these places, 
the noun being in the plural, ^^»-^, b\u is substituted for M. The value of 
the former part of this word is as yet unknown ; but it must terminate with a 
vowel, because in the India House inscription it is always completed with the 
character which corresponds to ^^^ bd, instead of bi. After a syllable termi- 
nating with a vowel, another syllable terminating with any vowel was liable to 
lose it, so as to form one syllable with the preceding ; and in that case I con- 
ceive that the former of the two vowels, if long, was shortened : bd . bd, bd . bi and 
bd.bu, might, as well as bd.ba, represent in all the Assyrio-Babylonian varieties 
bob. In the Van system, this could be represented by the last alone of these four 
combinations. As it was not imperative to drop the vowel of the second cha- 
racter, there was some ambiguity as to whether it should be dropped or not. This 
might be avoided, either by the use of characters terminating with a consonant, 
or by the insertion of vowels, as of t^ after bu in the plural form given above. 
The name of Babylon is occasionally written with the characters bd.bidu.wd. 
Sometimes, however, an i is inserted after the bi ; and much oftener it is 
written with different combinations, the commonest of all, which is invariably 
used at Khorsabad, and most frequently in the Babylonian documents, being 
bab.il. Id. tjod^ tjf:][ ^J^ ^^ J^y, I strongly suspect, that the initial character 
of this name, which represents a word differing little, if at all, in signification 
from that above-mentioned, is the equivalent of ^^ when it stands alone. It, 

VOL. XXII. c 
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however, does not admit a complement ; thus belonging to a third class of ideo- 
graphs to be presently mentioned. 

11. Some characters represent words by themselves, or even combinations of 
words, being never used with complements, nor having any phonetic value, 
except in derived or compound nouns, of which the word originally represented 
is an element. Such is tS^, bab^ just mentioned, the Babylonian form of which, 
used in the cursive writing, is Jl55I, which is obviously formed of two»^<y,6a8; 
that bd.bd = bob, see § 10. This is the primitive form of 6a, used at Van and at 
Nimrud; and the various modifications which it underwent, all of which occur 
at Khorsabad, are easily traced; ^y, ^y, 5;:^, ^, the last being the Median 
and Babylonian form. The value of ideographs of this sort is often deter- 
minable from a comparison of different inscriptions which contain the same 
text In 46.75* we have iS^ \^^^ **coimtries" (see § 23); while in 43.86 we 
have, in place of these characters, 5^ ^^ ba.bi The next character to this 
word in some of the inscriptions (e. g. 27.51) is an example of an ideograph 
representing two words. It is -^y^y , which is equivalent to fin nibi^ " all 
those." It is expressed in 43.86 by three characters ^ ^^^ Jf^ ^/i.kin. nibi. 
Of th&last of these characters I shall have occasion to speak at length hereafter. 
The second is kin ; after a vowel generally yin (see § 7, a) ; and lym = in. 
The object of introducing this character, which may seem superfluous, is to in- 
dicate that the following character has its ideographic value (see § 14). Ano- 
ther character which represents two words is T/^TT. It occurs 36.5; while in 
40.6 we have J^y ^^^ JfS ^('»)*»^wi6i, i. e. tjodtin »t6i," all the lands." The 
first character of this last group is an ideograph of the first kind, signifying 
" land," or " earth," with or without the complement »-y^Cl ^'; ^^^ ^^^ signifying 
wd or ma, which were not distinguished. It is the Median y^ which occurs 
in the transcriptions of Ddryawauf ejid Mdda.f 

12. I come now to a class of ideographs which presents more difficulty than 

* When inscriptions are thus referred to, the first figure is the number of Botta^s plate, the 
second of the line. 

t I am satisfied that the Median transcribers represented these names, not, as pronounced by 
the Persians, with short Towels, but with every syllable detached from the rest, and thereby 
lengthened. The Median words are y *^yy >-yyy< ^^ '\\^ ^ ^^TT' ^o,ri.ya,wa.u?$. 
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any of the preceding. It consists of characters, which, having proper phonetic 
values, with which they may and do enter into the composition of ordinary 
words, express also ideas, the words denoting which have no phonetic relation- 
ship to their ordinary phonetic values. This, it must be admitted, is very 
puzzling ; more especially when the characters enter with their peculiar values 
into derivative words, or into proper names assumed to be derived from the 
words ideographically expressed. We should not be justified, however, in re- 
fusing to acknowledge a fact, because its admission will render the task of de- 
ciphering more difficult than it would be if it had not been the fact Those 
who cannot, or will not, see it, must find themselves involved in what they will 
feel to be insuperable difficulties, when they deal with the characters which 
admit of ambiguous values. To some persons it may seem the most satis- 
factory way of explaining this to refer to a parallel instance in our own system 
of writing. In that system / has a determinate value as a letter, with which it 
enters as an element into many words ; but, besides this, it has an ideographic 
value, and is sometimes read " one," and sometimes *' the first ;" neither of 
which words has any connexion with the phdnetic value of the letter. The 
use of ideographs was much greater among the Assyrians than among ourselves, 
but the principle is one with which we might be familiar, if we did not over- 
look the instances of its application with which we constantly meet It appears 
to me, however, that there are two ways in which the existence of these ano- 
malies may be accounted for. In a few instances the pronunciation may have 
changed, so that a character which originally denoted the initial sound of the 
word may have ceased to do so. In other instances the language may have 
employed s3nionymou8 words ;* the ordinary phonetic value may have been de- 

* It is possible, too, that the word from which the phonetic value is deriyed may be one be- 
longing to a different language. I will, in a subsequent section, produce an instance, in which I 
believe that the ordinary phonetic value of a character, namely, pa^ the value of ^L: , was adopted 
from a foreign language. This mode of proceeding may be illustrated by some of the abbreviations 
used in Irish manuscripts. The Irish letters were at first chiefly used in the copying of Latin 
texts. In Latin manuscripts, the letter 8 with a peculiar mark, which may be represented by s\ 
was used to express the word secL In course of time the same mark was used in Irish manuscripts 
to express ahtj the Irish equivalent of sed. And by a further progress, it was used to express this 
sound, when it no longer signified '* but," but was a portion of a word of totally different meaning. 
Thus, ts^ was used for takt, " to come." See O'Donovan's Irish Grammar, p. 430. Mr. O'Donovak 
gives other similar instances^ 

C2 
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rived from one of these, while the other was in most frequent use as the 
representative of the idea. I will produce what I believe to be instances of 
both of these. 

13. The phonetic value of Y! is a, as is abundantly evident Ideographi- 
cally, it signified •' son," which was also expressed by ^f and ^J^y. The 
Babylonian forms of the two last are used to express the filiation of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, as the first is used to express that of Xerxes, of Darius, and of the As- 
syrian kings: the second is also used in the Third Persepolitan inscription D. ; 
and frequently in the Babylonian contracts published by Gbotsfend. But, 
besides being used to express the idea " son'' before his father's name, 
the last character is also used to express the middle part of the name of 
the father of Nebuchadnezzar, that part of this name which alone differs from 
the name of the son ; and in this place the first character is interchanged 
with it on the bricks. From this it appears that |][, besides its value a, has a 
second value, namely, the word signifying ** son." Now, the third of the cha- 
racters given above is composed of the second and of a character with the 
value loaty or tst, which was a plural termination. It is natural to suppose that 
it properly represented this plural, which was used for the singular, by way of 
honour, in most cases where gods or kings were spoken of Yet in the name 
of the father of the great Nebuchadnezzar, the first and last characters given 
above must be read as the second, namely, as the singular. The value of this ap- 
pears for the Median to contain a dental. It occurs between c and ri in the name 
of Bactria. This dental appears to be followed by an i (not distinguished by the 
Medes from a), because two words, one signifying " I said," and the other " was 
said," are written, one with this character ^|^» and the other with >-y^, <i, in a 
part of the word which appears to be radical ; ab.ti.ri.rd, *' I said," NR 30 ; ab. 
tir.ri.cd, " was said," NR. 15.* The character, being always used before syllables 

. • I quite forgot this word, when I stated, in the note in p. 5, that there was no passive verb in 
the inscriptions that had been published. I was at the time thinking of the Median word corres- 
ponding to tahyamahya at Behistun, and r^;reting that I did not know what it was. It is ge- 
nerally known that the terminations of the present and preterimperfect tenses in the different Indo- 
European languages show much greater conformitjto one tjpe than the aorists and preterperfect 
Of similar forms to the above are /arw-a, «'I possessed" (N. E. 13); which show that the initial a 
in the words before us was not an augment; and cuficdy «' has been built"(?), in the eighth line 
of the Median inscription on the great wall at Persepolis, of which there is no Persian translation. 
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beginning with n or r, may be supposed to have terminated with one of those con- 
sonants, which indeed were very generally confounded. The Medes also con- 
founded the different dental consonants, so that the exact value of the character 
cannot be determined from that class of inscriptions. They merely prove that it 
began with a dental, without a vowd preceding; that a or i followed ; and that w or r 
probably terminated the word. From an Assyrian name, which I will hereafter 
explain, it seems to me certain that the initial consonant was e?; and I read the 
whole word ^n, observing that the Babylonians and Assyrians confounded the 
n and r, especially when final, as much as the Medes. The relationship of this 
to the Hebrew p and Chaldean 13 is obvious. Now in Arabic there is an Eli/ 
prefixed to the corresponding word, ^^\ Urn, This suggests the supposition that 
ddan was the original form of the word, and that the way in which ^ came to 
represent it was by its being the initial character in this original form. This 
last is, I admit, a supposition only ; but I consider it to be absolutely certain, that, 
besides its value as a phonetic element in words, which was d, |][ was used ideo- 

The translation which I have given is Westeroaard's; and it cannot be much astray. In the 
next line but one, this verb is repeated with the negative particle, which has the effect of dis- 
placing the final vowel ; hinna cufic^ '* has not been built" Afterwards we have cufiyd^ '* I have 
built," which is not in the same tense as /artra; but the former is, I suppose, the preterperfect, 
the latter the aorist. Both these tenses occur in one verb; we have hutta^ '* I have made" (D. 12), 
and huttdrd^ '' I made" (D. 13). A form analogous to cufiyd^ namely liluwdj '* I inscribed," occurs 
in the Van inscription of Xerxes, L 24. The third person singular of the preterperfect seems to 
have terminated in/3; that of the aorist in std or rather ptd (§ 7, a), while the plural terminated 
in tf, or probably />; the vowel before all these terminations being the same as in the first person. 
Whatever may be thought of the terminations, some at least of the roots are manifestly Indo- 
European. Such is du, whence duptd^ " he gave;" far-irdy answering to the Persian dgarbyaniy 
"I took;" but in other places the verb corresponds to tenses of daraydmiy "I possess." The 
connexion between carrying, taking, and possessing, was more obvious in times of rapine than it is 
now. For the etymological connexion between the Sanskrit dhrij the equivalent of the last-men- 
tioned Persian verb, and which signifies " to carry" as well as " to possess," and bhrly the known 
equivalent of ipepw, see Bopp, Gloss. Sans. p. 185. But the most remarkable correspondence is 
the verb in the text. Though it is translated by the Persian dfaham, ** I said," it is exclusively 
used in speaking of the obedience of the subjects of Darius to what he enjoined, commanded, or 
gave in charge. It is thus the exact equivalent in meaning to eVi-TeXXu;; and is like it a compound 
verb, consisting of corresponding elements. Ab^ the first part, is the Sanskrit abkiy Gr. cV/; and the 
remainder tUi^ or taliy is rdWw (for tcXio;, as 3\\o9 for oKtoi). 
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graphically, as an element in proper names, with the value dan ; and, as a word, 
with this value, and also, according to circumstances, that of the plural llam/tt\ 
and, I have reason to suspect, those of the feminine singular and plural also, 
whatever these were. I may add that it also represented the numeral vii. 

14. The phonetic value of ^m> in Median ^.frT} was kar or yar^ the former ge- 
nerally when initial, or after a different vowel than t; and the latter after i. It 
occurs with this value in the word ^ Jf^ na.kar^ 133, " a stranger;" and in 
y t)^ ^ ^^J^-^Ba.kar.rUj the name of the king of Egypt. It is inserted in some 
copies of an inscription between the two syllables ri.n, while others omit it ; com- 
pare 1 8.99 and 1 2.98. Here it must have the value yar. In like manner in Median. 
it occurs as yar in ] ^"f^ >.^ ^ffj y, 'C.sa.yarja {or \ >^^ ^ ^ff[ t:<yy V, 
'C.sa.yar.i.Ja; so written to secure the r from being assimilated), Xerxes; 
and as kar or qar (see § 7 h, the final assimilated, for it can scarcely have 
been converted into n), in QfiH.dd.rd, Gandara, and y >-yyy ^^y >^^ y ^^"^ y, 
Kar.dd'c,/M\fd* Artaxerxes. It also, I have heard, begins the name of 
Cambyses. The initial character in the name of Thatagush is, I believe, not 
the same as this, but y>-^» td, the Babylonian form of which begins the same 
name. Now, the ideographic value of this character is certainly " all," and we can 
have little hesitation in assuming, that the phonetic value was derived from the 
known Semitic word 73, which had this signification. Nevertheless, it is certain 
that a different word, signifying " all," was more generally used by the As- 
syrio-Babylonian tribes, and that the character before us is very often to be 
read nib, nibi^ or nayabi In the Third Persepolitan inscriptions, the word 
for ** all," after a plural noun, is sometimes written in full jrr^ ^^1 ^^ , 
nay.ab.bi, as C. 10, 21 ; at other times a single character is substituted for the 
first two, viz., 2^^^ nib, D. 15, H. 24. In the great inscription at the India House, 
and the Assyrian inscriptions, J^ is used, sometimes alone, and sometimes 
with ^^ for a complement; cf. X. 6. and VIII. 1. It appears, however, that 

* This name is only found on the Venice vase, executed in Egypt in a late age; probably in 
the reign of Artaxerxes Ochus, The penidtimate character has been supposed by Wbsteroaard 
to be ^<yT; ^ut the wedges are much more numerous. I take it to be the Median form of the 
Assyrian character ^ YY V of which the proper value is az; and by § 7 ft, it may be represented 
by ap or a' before a consonant I have only met with it in this place. 
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this is to be read m6, not nibi; because in VII. 50. a different complement 
is used, viz., 1^, yab or ib ; and bd is used elsewhere. This is to be explained 
by supposing, that the singular was nt6, and the plural nibi, or nibu. When the 
character before us is followed by a complement, or when it is preceded by 
^^^ , fan, i. e. yin, it must, I conceive, be read nib, or nibi ; and indeed I should 
be disposed to give it that value whenever it represents the word '* all ;" though 
it is possible that the word kal was also in use as a synonyme of this. 

15. As the admission of two values, one phonetic and one ideographic, to 
the same character, must appear extraordinary, I will give a third instance of 
it, which appears to me unquestionable. y>- has phonetically the value qi ; when 
preceded by IJ, it would be natural to read the group aq, for the final vowel 
would be likely to be dropped. Yet it is certain that |J y>- is not aq^ but, ac- 
cording to circumstances, aj^b, " who inhabits," or in the plural afibut, '* who 
inhabit" It is distinctly interchanged either with |J a^ J»^]y, a.fi.yab (cf. 
8.21, 13.10, with 1.11, 15.11), or with |y ^y. ^^--^"1' a-A^w-fw* (cf 168. 
26 with 165. 19); the fonner after a singular, the latter after a plural noun. 
In like manner ^^^ ^ y>- is ma. s' a, fib, '• a dwelling."! The two values of y>- 
are, then, as a phonograph, qi, and as an ideograph '' to dwell,"/i&. 

16. It cannot be denied that this double use of characters is a source of 
great confusion, and that it greatly increases the diflBculty of deciphering the 
Assjnrian writing. But if it was really practised, as I consider it quite cer- 
tain, it must be recognised as a possible source of error, and carefully guarded 
against. We must, in the case of each character, consider not only what value 
it had when a phonetic element in a word, but whether it did not also repre- 
sent a word ; and, if so, two new questions arise, — what was the meaning of the 
word ? and how was it pronounced ? In many instances certainly, perhaps in 
the majority, its value as a word did not contain its ordinary phonetic value. I 
have, I believe, answered these questions correctly as to the three characters last 
adduced; but as to several others, of which the phonetic value seems to me 

* I use fu as indicating that the proper value of the character is fu, but that it is here to be 
pronounced t, according to the rule laid down in § 10. 

*. t Or it may be wasjib, the initial character representing the first radical ^ ; for it is plain 
that wd/ab was the original root, and not ya/ab. It is certain, however, that w and m were 
interchanged 
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quite certain, I can only say that they were sometimes used as words, but with 
meanings and sounds that as yet are unknown. Such are ^^^, ri, and ^, tu, 
which are adjectives qualifying the noun <][][, " property, riches," having distinc- 
tive, if not opposite, meanings.* This last character is, I believe, only used as 
a word, and I woidd read it natta. The n represents the Hebrew if , and the 
character M'hich properly represents to in the Assyrian inscriptions, has for its 
Aramsean correspondent generally la or ra. This word is, then, an apparent 
equivalent of the Aramaean lilo:^ ; differing from it only in its vowels. ^^ 
is also used for a portion of time, '' a half-month," and, with »^J^ prefixed (see 
§ 19) for the name of a god, who seems evidently '* the moon." See Nos. 23, 
25, 56, of the " Oriental Cylinders," edited by Mrs. Cullimore, where the limar 
crescent is represented over the god thus called. In the Van inscriptions, ^ 
na is sometimes added, constituting a theme, which may be 7u.na;=^Lunus;\ 
but I cannot regard it as certain that the initial character has in this name its 
ordinary phonetic value ; nor can I identify any Semitic adjective with tun. I 
formerly confounded, -T^, or ^^y, with >^y, which in the Third Persepolitan 
inscriptions has the value par, or rather /ar. They have not been distinguished 
as carefully as they should have been by the copyists of these inscriptions ; but 
I am now satisfied that they totally differ in value. 

17. Some characters not only represent words by themselves, but in com- 
position with other characters represent other words; the composition res- 
pecting the ideas and not the sounds. Thus ^^ ^, the first word in most of 
the Assyrian inscriptions, is compounded of two, which signify " house, great," 
and which were read, when separate, bi% rob ; but there is no reason to suppose 

* Or, as I have elsewhere suggested, <U may be Here a detenninatiTe prefix; and the two 
characters which usually follow it, may be abbreviated names. In that case their probable 
meanings would be *^ gold" and '* silver." I am not acquainted with any names of these metals 
which began with the syllables which these characters phonetically represent; but there is an ideo- 
graphic connexion between ** silver" and ** the moon." 

f The interchange of f and i with I and r, in passing from one language to another, has been 
often noticed; and frequent instances of it are met with in these inscriptions; but as f was gene- 
rally pronounced by the Van people as /(see § 7« h\ which was confounded with w and m, it may 
deserve consideration, whether the Van fun-aa was not cognate with the Greek /iri^y M. G.mena; 
A. S. mona; our own moon; and whether an etymological connexion is not thus established between 
these words and the liitin luna* 
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that the word made up of these two characters was read hiirab. It is probable 
that it had a sound of its own totally distinct. The meaning was, however, 
compounded of the meaning of these two. It was '* a palace," or " public 
building." In like manner ^i^ , " a daughter," is composed of two characters, 
which signify " a son,"* dan^ and " a woman," or the initial syllable of the word 
signifying " a woman," which I suspect to be cd. I am ignorant how this word 
should be read ; but I think it plain that it was not dan-ca, nor dan-cdlaty sup- 
posing this last to be the Assyrian word for " woman." Yet there is great dan- 
ger of reading ideographic compounds in this erroneous manner ; more especially 
when the ideographic elements are of the kind spoken of in the preceding sec- 
tion, having phonetic as well as ideographic values. The name of a deity, for ex- 
ample, is sometimes written »->J|->J|-> and sometimes ^J^ ^^^ JtlT- ^^^ values of 
the two last characters, as phonographs, are certainly gu^ IV, and yob or ib ; but I 
have little doubt that any one would commit a gross error who should consider 
the value of >!|-, and accordingly the name of this deity to be guy ah ^ or anything 
like it. The two characters have ideographic values, as well as phonetic ; and 
they here constitute an ideographic compound, consisting of two words, a title 
of the deity, or a periphrasis for her name (for I suppose that it was a goddess) ; 
while >!|- was the real name, or an abbreviation of it In like manner »- JL^^^ 
the name of another god, is interchanged with >->!|- »- J J -f^^y ; and a person would 
be very apt to suppose that-<-<-< was phonetically equivalent to the two characters 
used in its place. The value of this character is, however, san, or 0an, which 
was the name of the god ; probably the Qwvo^, which Eusebius gives as the first 
part of the Assyrian name of Sardanapalus, and certainly the first element in the 
name of Sennacherib ; while the two characters which replace it represent words; 
the first being cinyOrbiat, " a lord," and the second of value as yet unknown to me. 
18. I have said that " lord" was expressed by cin or Uat Here is another 
source of difficulty. The same idea may be expressed by two or more words, and 
the character representing that idea may represent any of these. ^J J is replaced 
by »--< J^, i. e. ci.n'a, in both the Babylonian and the Khorsabad inscriptions; 
and again, ^^ j:|^ ^^Jiyty» i* ^- bi.a.faj replaces it in the barrel inscription pub- 

* Or rather *' a child,'' though it is used by itself for ^' a son.'' Sometimes it is used as axx 
adjective in the sense of " smalL" * 

VOL. xxn. D 
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lished by Grotefend. The latter is clearly 71/3, with a different vocalization, 
however, from that of the Masorites ; while the former is probably Indo-Euro- 
pean, connected with tcvpio^ and the German herr; n and r final are almost al- 
ways confounded* The words for "god" are still more numerous. »->!|-,"god," 
is interchanged with ^^ ]^, iIu{c£J. 30 andGr. 1|11) ;t and in Porter's tran- 
script the same characters occur, where the great inscription has the word ** god" 
repeated to form the plural. Here we should read the word ilu. This word 
for " god" is Aramaean ; and this value il is that of >->:|L in the name of Babylon 
given in § 10. Again, at the beginning of the name of Nebuchadnezzar in the 
barrel inscriptions, we have the characters answering to >-J^ ^1*^^ *^^ t^ *"Hf~ 
•-/"^ ^^ ^m|» ^®^^ indifferently for the first element. This requires us to read 
»-^ in the first of these equivalents, Tkii, the following character being certainly tc; 
in the second, ^J^ is a non-phonetic determinative^ see below), and the two cha- 
racters which follow are na . W. Now, >->.y .-^y ^, n\ ab^ is the Median word for 
god, as written in the Second Persepolitan inscriptions. The first two characters are 
the same as in the Babylonian ; the third is ab. But, thirdly, in the Assyrian in- 
scriptions, >->!f. is repeatedly interchanged with »-»-X^ ; and this last is a compound 
of ^— , ad, and »-X^, ^r, for the whole of which the former element is used by ab- 
breviation. This word for " god" seems connected with dhura^ the Persian 

♦ In fact / is used for n in this very root; the divided noun " lordship," being >-< ]^ ^^f"*, 
ci. lu.fi. Both these words signify *• lord;" but when >- JJ is preceded by J, the group must be 
translated " first ;" see § 19 and the note thereon. Sometimes it signifies " first," when alone, and 
is then interchanged with |][ ^f^ , 5 - ^i, which, of course, had that meaning. More frequently, 
however, this word is a preposition signifying '* over, besides, to," &c, the exact equivalent of the 
Sansk. <idhi ; and I have met with >-TT representing this preposition. This may be illustrated by 
the use of the hieroglyphic Aeo^ which was read dpi^ and which signified "first," " chief or lord," 
and "upon;" exactly as the cuneatic character does. It is possible that the two words were 
etymologically connected; for the Theban opt would be pronounced a5t in Lower Egypt; and the 
Assyrians were very partial to the dental continuants i and f, preferring them especially to the 
corresponding labials ; while the neighbouring nations generally substituted for these sounds 
either the labials or /, r, n, or A, which latter again passed into 8 or/. 

t In references such as L 30, where the first figure is a Roman capital, it denotes a column of 
the great inscription at the India House; the other figure denotes the line. Gr. and B. denote the 
barrel inscriptions, in the Babylonian cursive character, published by Grotefend and Rich, and 
the two figures which follow denote the column and line. 
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word of like meaning, and also with dlvSy a word used at Van ; perhaps, also, 
with the Hebrew m'jK. It seems to have been applied peculiarly to "the 
sun," the various Indo-European names of which,* as well as the Egyptian atun, 
seem derivable from this root ; e? passing to A, and so to 5 ; and r, /, and n final being 
interchangeable. In the Van inscriptions >->J|- , there formed »->-y>- , is represented 
by a fourth word, written »->-y»- >-»- <T^T^ ^ *^^ theme ; that is, I believe, nd.^i, 
though the value of >■»-, as nd, is not completely established. In the Van 
writing b is confounded with w and m, so that this may be a modification of 
the Median word.f 

19. The preceding character for " god," and several others, are used as de- 
terminative prefixes to words which are phonetically complete without them. 
Examples appear in the second of the two forms for nabic, in the Median 
nab and the Van na/3z, all of which have this character prefixed ; as has the 
name San in § 17, and many others. T is used as a determinative before 
names of men. This signified " one," and was capable of representing dnd^ y][ 
>-Vy the two first syllables of the pronoun of the first person, d.nd.cu^ or 
d.nd.c^% the Hebrew '^-pJ^, or the Coptic and Egyptian ^.noK.J Both forms 
are used in the Third Persepolitan, the Babylonian, and the Nimriid in- 
scriptions. This character also represents drd in the Median representation of 

* We have the Zend kwar<f (in the Tocative) ; Greek *Fi/\4ov and 'FeXtj ; Sanskrit stlras and 
suryas; Latin sol; M. Goth, sunna^ sunnd^ and bouU; Lith. 8cndi. While this sheet was passing 
through the Press, I met with a striking confirmation of the analogies here pointed out. I received, 
through the kindness of the gentlemen in the Antiquarian Department of the British Museum, a 
paper impression of the sculptures on the obelisk found bj Dr. Layabd at Nimrud, and now in the 
National Collection. In these sculptures Assur {Aiur^ L e. " the God," icot' cf oxi;»'), is represented 
in the air, in front of the king, and over his prostrate enemy, in the same miaxxJi^T ?a Ahura McLzda 
is represented in front of Darius at Behistun. £ach of them is figured with wings, and in a ring ; 
and what is evidently intended for the sun is connected with the Nimrud deitj. 

t The value of ^>^ as & phonograph is an\ and accordingly it has been supposed, that this was 
the Babylonian name for '* God." Of this; however, I know no proof ; and it no more follows 
from the phonetic value being what it is, than it woidd follow that a was the B aby Ionian word for 
" son," or ei the English for " one." 

X On the Nimrud obelisk J is used for |j >^y , 5 . n'5, as a preposition, signifying " to" or 
"for" (= Heb.bM); and not in the sense of "one," except in compound numerals. " First" is 
expressed by the ideographic compound y ^-JJ; and "one" would probably be expressed by 
some other compound. 

z)2 
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the nominative of the Persian word drasahyd; it being there used both as a de- 
terminative, and as this initial element of the word. At Van it has a different 
value, as signifying " one ;" but its use as a determinative is similar. >— is used 
as a determinative in Median, being prefixed to words which signified place, 
as to those which correspond to the Persian humify ** the earth ;" atdnam, " a 
place ;" witam, " a house ;" pafif, " a tomb,"* &c. This character is not used as 
a determinative in the Assyrio-Baby Ionian dialects, but in all of these it is used as 
a preposition denoting properly " at" or "in ;" its value is arf, and it is not unlikely 
that this was an old noun signifying " a place." Indeed, there is some reason 
to think, that, besides having the phonetic value ad, it was used ideographically 
for J:^ >"^y, in.^d, another preposition of like signification, with which it is inter- 
changed in the inscriptions. This is according to § 14. But that >— , with its 
proper phonetic value aJ, sometimes signified " in," appears from two consi- 
derations. In the first place, it is interchanged with ^^*^, az, the lapidary 

^ f r 

character answering to which is repeatedly used for >— in the great inscription 
at the India House. Again, in this inscription I. 1 9, we have two characters, 
jd,nat, while in a parallel place many bricks and barrels have the four characters, 
jd.n'a.km.na] hinnaf is another preposition repeatedly interchanged with m, 
and it is here clearly interchanged with ad also. The use of ^a nat to express 
jan ad (a participle and preposition, as it would seem), illustrates the total dis- 
regard of etymology which characterizes these inscriptions. To approximate 
to the sound by syllabic characters was all that the writers aimed at. 

20. The characters used as determinatives by the Assyrio-Babylonians seem 
all to have represented words, and they had many of them phonetic values 
also. Thus ►Jf^jJ " a city" or " town," was nir, H^i?, in the plural >-V"y *^tT-^ 5 

* I translate the three lines at the close of the inscription on the tomb of Darius, not as a 
moral sentiment, but as an injunction to the reader not to violate his tomb. 

f Perhaps the two prepositions which I have read t.n'a and kin.na are radically the same. 
The word kin (Copt. J^Il, Gr. cy, Lat. and M. Groth. in) may represent both; see §7 (a); the 
gutturals being often prefixed arbitrarily to Assyrio-Babylonian, as well as to Median words. As 
to the second form, the fi^ (or 4^ , as it is often found), no, may be a complement to the ^^^ » fe'»» 
which would thus be ki as well as kin. This would be similar to what certainly happens in the 
case of another preposition >^ , man, "from" (see § 31). 

X Also written >-^]y ; in like manner, ^J^J and ^^^!f\ ; j^ and ^^ ; Jjpj and HlY ' © 
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nd.ri'j which is interchanged with >^ y^« ; and in some words it is used as 
the syllable wi, in the beginning of the word which it represents. This is pre- 
fixed as a non-phonetic determinative, not only to proper names of towns, but 
to words signifying classes of towns, as j-jy ^^ ^J^y yjj >--<y^ (74. 12), bi.r\ 
d.fi, Heb. nT3; >.jy ^>. y^,-^^ f^w (75 . 9), nd.gu.(t), " strongholds," per- • 
haps connected with Heb. Uf. In like manner V» which by itself signifies " a 
country," is prefixed as a determinative to names of countries ; and it had also 
a phonetic value, probably md or wd] for *^ ^ »-^y^i m\d,f.i^ is substituted 
for this word (c£ 47.92, &c., with 53). It occurs as a phonograph in the word 
signifying " horses," which is also found in the Van inscription, and was pro- 
bably Indo-European, This begins with ^"il^, which character is sometimes 
used for the whole word, and also as a determinative prefix to other beasts of 
burden. The remainder of the word is V^^yy f<*«; i- e. md,rd, or wd,rd] 
which may be the origin of our '* mare," a word which occurs in all the Teu- 
tonic and Scandinavian languages, and which is in some of them applied to the 
species, without distinction of sex. Or we may suppose, that the initial cha- 
racter had the value as, or oo ; which would give as,wd.r'd, or ac.wdyd, which 
might be the plural of another Indo-European word, having the required sig- 
nification.* 

Other determinative prefixes are ^^J^, "a people," and ^, ** a man ;'' 
which are prefixed indifferently to words signifying offices and conditions of 

And ^yy ; and many other pairs of characters, are written indifferently. The crossed wedges are 
probably the most ancient forms, for which wedges in the same directions, that did not intersect, 
might be substituted whenever the substitution woidd not confound the character with one essen- 
tially different. Thus ^y coidd not be written for ^ when the latter stands alone, because 
it might then be confounded with ^y or ^y ; but when it is joined to ^•^ in one character, 
it might be substituted for it In the last of the pairs given above, the second form has an addi- 
tional wedge ; but several characters admit variations in the number of parallel wedges. See the 
table in page 7 ; and compare the different forms of almost all the characters there given. 

♦ Whatever may be thought of these etymologies, of which I much prefer the former, it is a 
matter of absolute certainty, that the group here cited signified " horses." On the Nimrud obelisk 
it is connected with a well-executed representation of a horse. Another group beginning with 
this prefix ^y^E Ty i^^^] ^"^^T f^**» «-'^' ^«» which in my Paper on the Van inscriptions 
(Journal Boyal Asiatic Society, vol. ix. p. 439) I supposed to signify " elephants," appears from 
the obelisk to mean *' camels." 
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men ; the former is also prefixed to proper names of people, and may thus be 
interchanged with ^^. The word ^ ][][^ |][«^y-«^/?a.^'.a.finina(Num.ii.9), 
" governors" (145. 10), has besides this determinative a second, namely, >-JJ, 
which by itself signifies " a lord." This is the only instance of two determi- 
natives being prefixed to a word which I have yet met with. In hieroglyphics 
two are frequently used, and sometimes even three. 

The usual prefix to words signifying place is ^Y, which is applied with 
great latitude, as in the common word ^y Y^»-^ ][][» aqu.jd, "a possession," 
Heb. njn^. Many words have i^ before them ; and this may in some in- 
stances have been a non-phonetic determinative. It was often, however, there 
can be no doubt, pronounced as bit, which begins so many Hebrew proper 
names. 

21. The character J^y, "land," concludes many words, and seems to have 
been in some instances a non-phonetic determinative, differing from all the others 
in being placed after the word instead of before it. Two words in 40. 8 con- 
clude with this character ; while in other inscriptions it is omitted and ^^^ 
is prefixed. In these instances it can scarcely be doubted that it was non- 
phonetic. In other instances the same inference may be drawn from its being 
sometimes omitted. Thus in the name of Assyria it appears as the final cha- 
racter in the Nakshi-Rustam inscription, and generally at Khorsabad, but not 
in the more ancient inscriptions from Nimriid.* At Khorsabad, too, it is occa- 
sionally omitted, as in 3.2, 165. 1, et al. It would seem, however, that some 
distinction was required between the name of the god and that of the country; 
and we may, therefore, infer, that the latter was called maf.ad.dur^ or ad.dur- 
wdti, either the initial V, or the final J^y, being pronounced as a word, I 
may here add, that the name is not only written with »- >-^, ad.Htur^ com- 
bined into one character, but with ^ »-^, d.^r; and to this the determinative 
w^J^ is sometimes prefixed. I have never seen it written V^ ^^\ but I should 

* On the Nimrud obelisk it is sometimes used; as in the twenty- third line of the lower part 
of the first face. I would here observe, that the eighteen lines at the top of the first face begin 
the inscription ; then come the eighteen at the top of the second, third, and fourth ; and then the 
lower part of the first face followed by the lower parts of the others. The five lines which follow 
the eighteenth go round the obelisk, and are explanations of the ^ye belts of sculpture over which 
they respectively stand. 
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not be surprised to find it so expressed in the Nimrftd inscriptions. In the name 
of Babylon, given in § 10, it seems as if this character should have its 
phonetic value wd] and it may have had it also in some other words, as 
V^ 5r|y— ^^^y J^T, Far.fu.wd, "Parthia;" for which is substituted in one of 
the inscriptions V^ T][-<^^ >ff aT y!?' «-9«'-^-«» Hariwa of the Persian. 

22. There is a name which occurs several times in the inscriptions of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, which concludes with this character. As there is great reason for 
supposing it to be the name of Jerusalem, it is of peculiar interest; and I will, 
therefore, analyse it It is written in all the following ways : 

I 4f ^ *: llT' ^' 36- 

I HffV^ J- J llT. VI. 58. 

^ J^ ^ ]^ J^y, Porter's transcript of m. 36. 

^ ^y->ff I Hff^ aT" ^ I^T> Grotefend's barrel, the final character 
being omitted in one place. 

The value of J is known to be i£?a, while the two first characters of the last form 
are 6a. ar or h\ar\ h and w are apt to be confounded. From the interchange 
of these syllables before ►ff'^' ^* follows that this last must represent a syllable 
beginning with r ; which must be ra or ru, because this character is distinguished 
from' ►ff -^» of which the value is known to be ri ^ is/i, and ayT ru or lu. 
These are interchanged with rf:, of which the ordinary phonetic value is pa ; 
but it must in this place represent a word, so as to be equivalent to the two pre- 
ceding. It might indeed be supposed, that ^ ayT constituted a single cha- 
racter with the value jpa, as ^ >[]^J constitutes a single character with the 
value ar ; but the third form of the word shows that this is not the case ; for ]^, 
lu, a homophone of aTi « is there placed after ^, as a complement to it. But 
as the same characters represent u and wa or moy it is natural that the same 
characters should represent syllables terminating in u and in am or av ; and this 
is found to be the case in other instances. We may then read the conclusion 
of the name either /i.Zam, or, giving a phonetic value to the last character, 
/iJu.md, This was the word expressing the idea for which ^ stood, perhaps 
" peace ;" and pa may have been the initial sound in the corresponding word 
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of some other language.* However this may be, the reading of the latter part 
of the name appears unquestionable ; and as it is exactly that of the name of 
Jerusalem, and as the consonants of the former part agree also (the Hebrew 
initial ^ being well known to represent 1 in a variety of instances), I do not hesi- 
tate to identify the name with that of the Jewish capital. ^ is wa, a homophone 
of J, and ►ff ^ *°^ ]& ™^s* ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^* The whole name is Wa.ru./i.lu.md^ 
or /i, lam, according as we sound or omit the final ideograph. 

23. The plural is sometimes expressed by adding a phonetic termination ; 
but the ideographic sign y^^ is sometimes added to the singular, which must 
be read as this termination, whatever it may be. Instances have been given in 
§§11 and 20, where the plural terminates in i, to which Sff « n'a, is often added 
after the plural sign. In 2.17 the plural sign terminates a word, which in 
8.33 ends in ^^ *^y^. ^•^'^*' Sometimes an ideograph which represents a 
word is repeated to represent its plural, as *^^^ ►-Jzyy, for narin, " cities," Or, 
if a complement be used, the ideograph is doubled, and the complement added ; 
as in ^^ ^z ^i, bd(?)bi, " territories" (see § 10). When a noun and ad- 
jective were both represented by ideographs, the adjective which was placed last 
was alone doubled ; but if the plural sign was added, it would be added to 
both. Thus '* great gods" was expressed by ►Jf- ^ ^. , or by ►Jf- f^^ ^ 
f^, ilu, or dduruy rabu. The Assyrian plural terminated in in, or ut, or urf, 
which latter were used almost indifferently, the consonant being often dropped. 
The latter of these terminations was by no means a sign of the feminine 
gender. The Babylonian termination was at or at, for which we have some- 
times u. 

24. I will now give the analysis of the royal names which occur in the 
Babylonian inscriptions, and in the monuments of the later Assyrian dynasty 
that have been hitherto published. I begin with that of Nebuchadnezzar, the 
builder of the palaces, the ruins of which are in the neighbourhood of Hillah. 
His own name, and also that of his father, begins with Nabic, written in one of 
the two ways mentioned in § 18. It would seem that this name was pro- 
nounced Nabu; either through some such process as has converted the Anglo- 
Saxon mearg, sorg, into the English marrow^ sorrow, or from the sound c or k 
being occasionally added to divine names, and yet not always pronounced. 

♦ Cf. Lat pcany connected with pango, = Gr. vji^wfLi, and Sansk. pagdmi 
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The conclusions of the two names are alike also. They are sometimes ex- 
pressed by a single character, for which we have elsewhere ^|y]^ T^>-^ )(t:y, 
u.g^.war, or ugur; this is sometimes expressed by j:||^ <^^, which fixes 
the value of the last character as gur or gar. Between these two elements, 
the son's name has the following sets of characters used indifferently, viz. : 

fif C^y It! nff^yj cu.du.war.ray* 

fif 4f .y °^ i?T *^d V ^T. 

The first of these forms is purely phonetic, and gives the reading cudurray, or 
for the whole name NaUc-cudurray-uchur. In all the other forms an ideographic 
element appears. The double character in the second and third, like the 
plural sign in the instance cited § 20, indicates the termination id or ud. This 
teaches us that ]^ represented a substantive, as well as the syllable cu. I am 
ignorant of its meaning ; nor can I say whether it was pronounced cu or cud, 
giving for the plural cud or cudut; the terminal of the latter might, I have 
reason to think, be assimilated to the following r. The last syllable is n or ray, 
as before, or ru. The fourth form is still more difficult to explain, I first 
observe that T^, and its undoubted equivalent ^jy, which properly signify "of," 
or " which*' (like the Hebrew prefix B^, to which they correspond, one of them 
even in form), are used by abbreviation to express '• son of," on two barrels and 
two gems of Nebuchadnezzar published by Gbotefbnd, and also in the B^horsabad 
reverses. They thus acquire the ideographic value ^n or ^r (see § 13); and 
this must be the value in the present instance. ^^^, is properly du, but is 
often used for nu. This character twice written is found at the end of 
the names of a city and a tribe in Southern Syria. >-^yy ^^H ^} C^y 
(U. 17), is az.du.d^u, Azotus TITB^R; but J^ ^] ^T^y ^^y (145.6), 
seems to be lib.nu.n'u, "Lebanon," ]ia3^. On the other hand, the Median 
►^, which corresponds to the Assyrian i^, and to No. 211 in the lapidary list 
(not to 28 in that list, with which it is identical in form) has properly the 
value nuy but is often used for du, as is proved by the use of dd in other modifi- 
cations of words in which this character is found. The fourth form of the 

* The third character is generally represented by a homophone of that here given, to which I 
have not yet found an Assyrian eqtiiyalent, and which cannot be represented by the types. 
VOL. xxn. E 
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middle part of the name is thus ^n.nu; giving for the entire Nahic'^ami.UQur^ 
which is nearer the Hebrew form nVtUTSSS than any of the others. The 
middle part of the father's name has been already given in § 13, and is equi- 
valent to this last, dan or dar; and this agrees with the testimony of Ptolem/s 
canon, that the names of the father and son were alike, or at least that the son 
was sometimes called by a name identical with that of his father. I will only 
add, in relation to this name, that the form Nabopolassar, under which it ap- 
pears in Greek, is probably derived from a dialectic variation. Nabu and 
iVaWt? were different forms of the name of the Babylonian deity which com- 
mences it; and dan, the second element in the father's name, and in the son% 
as occasionally written, was, we know^ dialecticaUy changed into bar or ban 
(12 or ]3); and considering the affinity of b and p, as well as of n or r and Z, 
we need not wonder if in other dialects this was replaced by pol for pal. The 
Greek m, and the Hebrew V, were certainly used to represent g; and indeed 
I have no doubt, that this was the real value of them both. * 

25. The name of the builder of the south-western palace at NimrCld con- 
sists of three elements, >— or «-^, ^ , and |][ or »— . The value of ^— is 
ad; and it is here used by abbreviation for >^^, adur, which is also used 
itself in other inscriptions. The second element is kd, and the third is either 
the ideograph for dan (see § 13), or the abbreviation for adur. The name is 
thus, Adur.kd.dan, ot Adur. i!. adur. It is that which appears in the canon of 
Ptolemy as Kaaapc&ivo^, or rather leapif/BiviKi and in the Bible as ]Tn"nDii. 
There was a much more ancient king of Assyria who bore this name also. 
He built the north-western place at Nimrtld. 

26. The father of this king built the palace at Kouyunjik, and is comme- 
morated on the tablet at the river Lycus, He is the 3^330 of the Bible, and 
the Senacharib, or Sinecherim of Alexander Polyhistor.f His Assyrian naftie 
begins with ^J^-'«< ^ }<h. The first two characters have been explained in 

* See, as to the Hebrew letter, note * in p. 13. 

t I have no means of referring to the Armenian version of Ensebius, in which the fragment 
of Polyhistor is preserved. Cort writes it in both these ways, and others also, and that of this 
king's son, Assordanius. In transcribing the names from Greek to Armenian, and again from 
Armenian to Latin, there is much liability to error, in addition to the ordinary danger of mis- 
copying proper names. 
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page 25 as san or Ban ; and it appears &om the Second Persepolitan inscriptions, 
that this, or something very like it, was the value of <« .* The next character is 
kd and the plural sign converts this to kdj/i or ki. We have thus sanki^ or 
perhaps sankm; for the n, which is sometimes written after the plural in i\ was 
probably supplied in most instances. This seems to have been the name of a 
deity or deities ; whether the pltiral was used to express actual plurality, or, 
as in other instances, for mere honour, is uncertain. The remainder of the 
king's name should then be a word^ in order that the compound should be sig- 
nificant; and accordingly the single character which remains must express a 
word. On the strength of the Hebrew and Latin forms, we might assign it 
Tvo or rim as an ideographic value, whatever its value was as a phonetic ele- 
ment ; on the principle laid down in § 12, and illustrated in the subsequent 
sections. I begin with laying down this principle, because I am not sure what 
the final character in the word really is. Botta gives it as a^^^, which is a 
variant of >K«yy (Lap.126), and which has for its phonetic value suoxBu. A varia. 
tion, however, in the position of a single wedge, will convert this into -^yy (Lap. 
180), which has the value oilu or ru ; and, final u being often expressed in the 
same manner as av or am (see § 22), this is as near the conclusion of the name 
which we want as we could desire. Now in the copy of a brick inscription from 
Kouyunjik, published by the Syro-Egyptian Society, after a manuscript of 
Gbotefend, the first character is of this last form ; and, if I recollect right, it is 
so in the copperplate in High's Eoordistan and Niniveh. There is no doubt 
that M. BoTTA has altered many characters in his inscriptions, so as to reduce 
them to what he considers their normal forms. In most places he has dgne 

. • The word "Persian" in the nominative is transcribed by >-y *^*"||y i Por. OcU The last cha- 
racter is of doubtful origin, but its value is certainly aa or fa. Now <« is used in its stead in the 
ablative ; L e. before the postposition iccafar^ " by*' or " from. It is, therefore, aa or fa, with some- 
thing added to prevent the hiatus; and, according to all analogy, nothing is so likely to be added 
as n. In the Kouyunjik inscriptions (of many of which I received copies through the kindness of 
Mr. BmoH of the British Museum, while this sheet was in the Press), the beginning of this name 
is very variously written. The ideographic compound given in p. 25, as equivalent to the name, is 
sometimes substituted for it; the determinative prefix *^>^ is sometimes omitted; a homophone of 
]9l^ is sometimes used in its stead, and ]»-, ^i oryt, is used for the plural sign. All these variations 
express precisely the same combination of sounds* 

e2 
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80 correctly, but in some he has obviously blundered; and until I see a fac- 
simile of an inscription belonging to this king or his son, or have the testimony 
of some person who has examined such an inscription with a view to this 
question, I must be excused for doubting what the final character really is. At 
any rate^ I am persuaded it must be read rav or ram^ or something like it; so 
as to produce the name which we are accustomed to write Sennacherib.* 

27. The father of this king was the builder of the palace at E^horsabad ; 
and it appears that he was the first of his family who was king of Assyria, or at 
least that his father was not a king. The name of his father is mentioned on 
the bricks at Khorsabad, and on the reverses of certain slabs, which were first 
inscribed, and afterwards turned towards the brick wall behind them, a new 
inscription being cut on the other side. No titles of royalty are added to the 
father's name, which was on the slabs simply ^J^ >--< i^ ^y »-^^. On the 
bricks the last character is written ^^J^. I believe the true reading of this is 
Ci.n^u.ab.aiur; but nothing at all like it is preserved in history. The name 
of the king is variously written. It consists of two parts. The first is ^Jrr*". 
^j\, or <<; all which are used ideographically to express the idea "king." 
In the word signifying " kingdom" or " reign," which is derived from this, as 
T\)^hD from \7D, there is sometimes found one of these characters followed by 
^Wz ^]^ , tt.fi, or by the last alone, fi This indicates that the word termi- 
nates in ti, or at least that it may do so. Now in this word there is often sub- 
stituted for the initial character << f*^ ayI , the last is lu or ru, and the first is 
hin; and as the last is omissible, the intermediate character must contain a final 

* It is possible, considering the manner in which t was interchanged with r and I (see § 28 and 
the note thereon), that both the characters here mentioned may have been used to express the last 
syllable, tav and rav being dialectic yariations. In the Kouyonjik inscriptions mentioned in the 
last note, the name is written with >.«<|| • On inrther consideration, I am satisfied that the 
value of this character was siv or siu; and that, though the rule given for the pronimciation of « as 
or p, in p. 14, is correct as respects the Median language, and probably the Babylonian (at least 
as it was used at Persepolis), the Assyrians pronounced p in place of s when a vowel preceded it, 
and when it did not. After nouns ending in f, it is used to express the affix *' his.'* Thus, 
^jYff >-«<j|» is "his house,'* bit.fiv; this termination being elsewhere represented by ^|-< J, 
ft . v'a, 1 should add, that in some of the Eouyunjik inscriptions this final character is replaced by 
>-^|T A^|9 ni.b^d, given for the name Sanhinib, 
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r or Z. It is probably nir or ntZ, giving kin, nil or kin. nil. lu for the word signi- 
fying " king/' In the window inscription of Darius, the king's name is followed 
by Mn.nil and ^f^T' ^^ (^^^ '^*^» *^® plural termination), when other inscriptions 
have the ideograph for '^ king." The latter part of the name is sometimes 
written ►ff ^ *"^T' ^"^^ sometimes ^]f. Before I had seen above a few of 
the Khorsabad inscriptions, and when I was aware of this variation only from 
Botta's statements, I suggested that these names perhaps indicated different 
kings, in which case I observed the later form would be found on the bricks 
and on the reverses of the slabs ; the former on all the inscriptions visible in 
front This is by no means the case; both forms being alike used in all 
classes of inscriptions. Of course this conjecture falls to the ground, and the 
two forms of the name must be nearly identical in pronunciation. The value of 
jp\-^ is certainly ri or li It occurs in the word na.n, " cities," which is writ- 
ten with the same characters as. here in reverse order, and also begins the 
word rigil^ " a foot soldier." The first form of the name is then kmnil.li.rid; 
while the last is JdnnHlu.riu (see § 24). The distinction between them is 
just that the first, or more common, ends in m, while the second ends in un. 
These two vowels are often confounded. 

28. In seeking to identify this king with one recorded in history, I first 
thought of the Chynilidan of Ptolemy's canon. This was on the supposition 
that the builder of that palace was a distinct person from the king comme- 
morated in its principal sculptures. On finding that all the inscriptions be- 
longed to one king, it still appeared to me, that the son of Esarchaddon might 
have borne the same name as his grea^grandfather, and that thus the name 
might be Chynilidan. There is, however, no d in the name as it appears in 
the inscriptions ; and the supposition that ^-If-^t Ih could be an abbreviation 
for lida, has no foundation to rest on. It afterwards occurred to me, that the 
name Kinzir^ Xiv^ipo^ of Ptolemy's canon, might better represent the name 
before us. The first syllable is as accurate as could be desired. The omission 
of the second vowel, and the substitution of r for n at the close of the name, 
can be no objections. The only difficulty that requires to be explained is 
the use of f to represent I. Now, however it maybe explained, it is 2, fact, that 
these letters are among those which in passing from one language to another 
are exchanged. The Greek of w, and the Latin oleo, are the same verb diffe- 
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rently modified ; and so are the Greek ^aw (originally, as Bofp has pointed out, 
^(Fotf ) and the Gothic liban. Again, the name which in the Persian inscriptions 
is written Uwdrazmiya, is in these inscriptions V' jy -Jf"*ff aT <{^ (^® • ^^)» 
War.al^; the last syllable being pronounced ^ or /a in some dialects, as it 
always is in the Van inscriptions. See § 7 (6). The explanation of this fact 
lies in the circumstance that both I and ^ are connected with d^ d, or t The 
instances of interchanges between each of the former and these last, in the dif- 
ferent Indo-European languages, are numerous and well-known. I will add, that 
the Van ^ ^^f^^ dd.wa, is the Greek XaFo, " a people ;" and that the Assjnrio* 
Babylonian ^^Jlf^f V 2ff » ia.JU.n'a, " a language" (used in the Third Perse- 
politan inscriptions with »^, nu, for the last character, to translate the last part 
of the Persian compound paruzandndm^ " of many languages"), is the Heb. y\wh. 
That the true value of the Assyrian character which begins this word is fa, and 
not fa, appears from its commencing the word ta.^.ii, '* under,"f Hebrew Pnji, 
and more positively from the use of the corresponding character >^]^] in the 
Van language. This Van character is in the older Van inscriptions ►-^^y^y^ 
which again is used in some of the Ehorsabad inscriptions as a variant of 
^^j^^y ; so that the correspondence of the two cannot be doubted It is, then, 
by no means out of the range of probability, that the name Kinilin was in some 
dialects Kinitin or Kinitir^ from which the transition to Xiv^tp would be easy. 

29. It is not, however, sufficient to shew, as I have done, that the Xiy^ipo€ 
of the canon is a possible corruption of the name of this king. Before the 
identity of the two can be admitted, I must also shew that the time at which 
this king reigned was that at which Chinzirus is placed in the canon; and I 

* I do not lay any stress on the value of ^ ; whatever were its proper value, the fact is 
certain, that it is the representative of 8, especially in connexion with i ; and, therefore* inter- 
changeable with \ I, which was also connected in sound with d^ i, or t I have, however, no doubt 
that the Hebrew T and the Greek ^ expressed the sound of the English j. This I consider sus- 
ceptible of demonstration; but it would occupy many pages, and is not essential to my present 
purpose. I think it probable, too, that the First Persepolitan ^^J\ had the same values; 
►y^ and >^S being J, or the French j. 

f As it is used as an abbreviation for this word, I have chosen it as the most proper word 
from which to determine its value. It is, however, much more commonly the representative of 
la. See what is sidd in the Appendix on the peculiar power of the consonant occurring in this 
and certain other characters. 
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must account for his name being connected with that of Porus. The statement 
of the canon is, that Chinzirus and Porus reigned in Babylon sixteen years 
after the epoch, or in 731 B. C. This statement is in complete harmony with 
the inscription, and with what we know from other sources of Assyrian customs. 
I proceed to develope these assertions. And first we know, that it was the 
custom of the Assyrian kings, when they made foreign conquests, not to incor- 
porate them with their ancient kingdom, but to retain them as subject or de- 
pendent kingdoms. Hence the title *' king of kings," subsequently borne by 
the Persian monarchs and their successors. To this corresponded in the 
Assjnian inscriptions the title J:^ J^][ i^, kinnil (or perhaps malek*) lib. 
nw,f which I should translate ** principal king," or " independent king ;" the pho- 
netic value of ^ is fixed as lib by transcription, if I recollect right, but I have 

♦ The ideograph for "king," ^^, had two phonetic values. In the third Persepolitan in- 
scription it is distinctly nij either alone, or with a consonant that would assimilate with /. It 
is used after the syllable man and before/t in the Gentile name corresponding to Hakdmani/iya. 
See BiOH, PL xix, last line (one of the copies of G.), where we have distinctly ^ *^^ ^ ^ ^^i 
m^.an.n£(^f),Ju In other inscriptions, as M. and NR., the an is omitted; while in others 
2^ ^Hl * *^ *y^> ^' ^9 ^ substituted for « • In the Assyrian inscriptions it is used with the 
value manor ma as ^substitute for ^ ^^Hf" °^ *^» *^® *^^ characters, or single character, which 
it here follows. These three varieties are all used, when followed by ^^^ t? Tt» **'• ^y*» ^ ®^" 
press the word Man . n\ ayi, " Armenian.'* (Cf. 146 . 3 and 73 . 9 ; also 48 . 13 and 40 . 15.) It 
appears to me that this anomaly may be accounted for by supposing that the phonetic value of << is 
derived from the word malak. The I is convertible into n, as in many other instances; and aky 
ay, and t are interchangeable, or at least similarly expressed; just as am^ av, and u are; see§§ 22, 
26, and note to § 19. Mam before another vowel than t would be sounded man^ just as kinilu before t 
is sounded JotnU; see § 27. In both cases the final consonant is repeated before the vowel that fol- 
lows. The use of this ideograph to express the last syllable of its value, the first being prefixed 
as a complement, is analogous to what is often met with in hierogljrphic writing. It appears to me, 
then, that, though « is fu, it is only so after ma or man; and I am, therefore, of opinion, that the 
city mentioned in the Van inscriptions, which begins with this character, was not Niniveh; the two 
first characters in it being to be read man.nu^ not »i . nu. 

f After one of the names in the Nimrud inscription, we have Su , ^ in place of ^f" 9 nu ; 
and in connexion with this ^ ^|j, rab. a, instead of the ordinary raft . «. I at first explained 
this by supposing that the sovereign there named was a queen; but I learn from Mr. Birch, that 
in other copies of the same inscription, u is used after this name, while a replaces it after others. 
The two forms appear from this to have been used indifferently. That which ends in a seems to 
have been a dual ; and it might have been used, like the plural, as a mark of honour. 
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lost my reference ;* and this is confirmed by the name of Libanon in § 24. The 
meaning is ascertained from several passages, in which principal towns are dis- 
tinguished from towns under them. The former are called »-Jzyf f^ ^^ f^^, 
or more fully ^^f!^ \^ ^ ^^ ^ ^^ , narin libnut (145.7; 76. 1). In the 
latter passage we have thirteen ** principal towns," with twenty-four towns which 
are under them. In conformity to the custom in which this title originated, we 
find (2 Kings, xvL 7) that Ahaz acknowledged himself " the servant and son" 
of Tiglath-pileser, King of Assyria ; that is, he became one of his dependent 
kings, as Hoshea did to Shalmaneser (2 Kings, xvii. 3). When a kingdom was 
subdued, a new king was sometimes appointed; thus when Nebuchadnezzar 
took Jerusalem, he carried Jeconiah captive, and made his uncle, Zedekiah, 
his dependent king ; and it appears firom the Great Inscription at the India 
House, which was executed at this period of his reign, that he regulated the 
affairs of Jerusalem, as if it were one of his own cities, though it continued to 
have a king of its own. In like manner, from the valuable fragment of Assy- 
rian history written by Alexander Polyhistor, and preserved in the Armenian 
version of Eusebius's Chronicle, we learn that when Sennacherib first took 
Babylon, he made his brother king of it ; after whose reign Acises reigned for 
thirty days ; he was slain by Marodach Baladan, who reigned for six months, 
when he too was slain, and was succeeded by Elib. In his third year Sen- 
nacherib again conquered Babylon, and made his son Asordan their king. 
It is then just what we should expect would be the case, that if Kinilin 
conquered Babylon, he would not become the immediate king of the 
country, but would appoint a dependent king over it Such I suppose 
was Porus, whose name is an evident corruption of the name Pul, borne by 
a former king of Assyria ; and who was therefore, in all probability, an As- 
syrian himself. The canon would very naturally mention the two kings, 
the lord paramount first, and then the dependent king whom he imposed on 
the conquered country. Now that Kinilin became ruler of Babylon in the 
course of his reign is quite evident from the inscriptions. On the reverses, the 
inscriptions on which were first executed, and then rejected, he makes no 

* It is also used for f-, with its ideographic yalne/^ (see § 15), after a vowel, when the/wotdd 
be pronounced r or 2 (see the note in p. 26). An instance of this occurs 74 .7; cf. 70 . 10. 
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claim to be sovereign of Babylon ; and in the list of deities whom he mentions 
he does not include Nebo, the peculiar Babylonian deity. In the other in- 
scriptions, however, Nebo is always mentioned among the gods ; sometimes in 
the second place among three, as in 13 . 6, and in the pavement inscriptions ge- 
nerally; sometimes in the fourth place among six, as in 153.16; or in the 
fifth or sixth among seven, as in the bull inscriptions. The name of Babylon 
too is introduced immediately after that of Assyria, but with a different word 
from that which signifies " king^' prefixed to it. The commencement of the 
inscription is '' The palace of Kinilin, the great king, the independent king, 
the king of <^ ^ ^^< •• (?) the kbg of Assyria, the <^ »-J^y> i-®- 

lord paramount of Babylon, the king of ." Then follow the names of 

two countries, each of which had two different names, while a fifth name in- 
cluded the two. This territory was united to Assyria at a remote period, the 
son of its king having inherited Assyria, in right, I believe, of his mother. 
Not having yet seen more than a very few of the Nimriid inscriptions, I cannot 
speak with confidence as to the particulars of this union of the countries. I 
observe, however, one pair of names, and the joint name in the Nimrdd 
inscriptions, and I suppose that these names had become antiquated, and that 
the other pair of names were those by which the regions in question were 
known in the time of Kinilin. It does not follow that he was actually king 
over them; the title might be retained, as in the case of ''England and 
France J* " France and Navarre'^ and other similar instances in modern Euro- 
pean history, when there was no actual sovereignty enjoyed by the titular 
king. 

30. I now come to the chronological branch of the subject. I have to show 
that 731 B. C. is such a date as might be assigned to the conquest of Babylon 
by this king, without inconsistency with any known fact. There are two tests of 
the correctness of this date which we may apply, viz., the date assigned by Ma- 
netho to the reign of the contemporary sovereigns of Egypt who are named in 
the inscriptions at Khorsabad, and the date of the reigns of his son and grand- 
son, as deducible from various sources. I begin with the Egyptian kings. 
There is mention made in 145 . 15 of y <»|- Sfn -^>-Hf- ^» Ba.kar. r'u, king 
of V «i^i^ T^ ^^ ►fif-j, Ma.g'u.ray^ i. e. Bocchoris King of Egypt. In 75 . 6 
the same name occurs, the latter part being injured, but not so as to create any 

VOL. xxn. ^ 
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doubt as to the reading. The last passage belongs to a very long inscrip- 
tion, of which there is unfortunately no second copy, and which is much muti- 
lated. It contains a series of annals of the king^s reign ; and this passage refers 
to his seventh year. The former passage is in an inscription, which, though 
not in the form of annals, is historical ; and, occurring almost immediately after 
the introductory matter, it seems to refer to the very commencement of the 
king's reign.* Now, according to Manetho, as quoted by Africanus, the 

* Since the above was writen, I have translated the two passages in which the name occurs; 
of which name, by the way, the initial syllable is rather pa than ba; and in fact the Egyptian 
name was supposed by Chakpollion to be Pe-Hor. The former passage is ** The tribute of Boc- 

choris king of Egypt I took.'' The word for " tribute" is md.cT.at.fu, the Aramsean ]L\^ 

precisely ; and the verb is ag . qas or av , qap^ which may be deduced either from icCD or from *S:n, 
the Aramaean equivalent of n>t As the initial character in this word generally represents either 
1H at the beginning of verbs quiescent in the first radical or am before a syllable commencing 
with m, the latter etymology is preferable; though I think there are unquestionable instances of 
its representing ay, from which ag was scarcely to be distinguished. Between the word '* Egypt" 
and the verb, which (as is generally, though not universally, the case) concludes the sentence, we 
have a word expressing the tribute of Bocchoris, which begins with the determinative prefix for 
^' female." It is long, and may have been a compound; perhaps it signifies '' eunuchs," but I 
have not yet been able to analyze it. We have then the names of some other countries, and their 
tribute; of which four articles are named, **gold, horsemen(?), horses, and camels(?)." The 
second and fourth articles are doubtfuL I have now positive proof, that the groups to which I 
assigned the values " gold" and ** silver" in the note in p. 24, really signify these precious metals. 
The latter is an ideographic compound, made up of the ideographic signs for ^' treasure" and *' the 
moon;" and I have observed that in Porter's Transcript this ideographic compound is used 
where the inscription at the India House has >-^T<Y ^^V gj^, c\cu,pd. Compare the 
last two characters in 1. 14 of the transcript witth III. 58. The consonant, which I have hitherto 
represented by z, corresponds when terminal to one of the Sanskrit palatals, or to the Hebrew S, 
T, or D; it depends on the following consonant, which of these it should represent See the 
Appendix. It is here the last of them, as in the name Wi/laspa; and the word is clearly the 
Hebrew ^p!3, ** silver," in its Aramaean form. Added to this, the word occurs repeatedly, along 
with the other word " gold," in the Nimrud inscriptions, where tribute and dotations to the gods 
are mentioned, preceded by numerals and words signifying weights. Thus, in the NimrAd inscription 
of Kinilin, which he cut over a defaced inscription of the more ancient Esarhaddon (see § 25) we have 
in line 25, eleven talents, ^-^ >-\Tf^ tic.un, and thirty ^[ ^^^^ ma.na, of gold. The 
last word is obviously the np!3, or maneh of the Hebrews; and the thirty mana were probably 
half of the ticun (B. pn), which would thus be a talent In the other passage the name of Boc- 
choris occurs at the commencement of a sentence, having only the wordyS before it, which must 
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twenty-seventh dynasty commenced 527 B. C. Africanus says, that Cam- 
byses reigned six years in Egypt ; and this is confirmed by an inscription in 
the Cosseir Road, first made known by Burton in his Excerpta Hieroglyphica. 
Africanus assigns 150 years and six months to the twenty-sixth dynasty; and 
though he certainly errs as to the lengths of some of the later reigns, it is pro- 
bable that he is correct as to the total. This would give 677 for the expul- 
sion of the Ethiopians. Africanus allows forty years for the Ethiopian dynasty, 
and six for Bocchoris, who preceded them, and who would, therefore, have 
reigned from 723 to 717. 

31. Before Bocchoris Africanus places Zit, Zi)t. Now in the Khorsabad 
inscriptions there is frequent mention made of y ^J:^ ^HT T?' Oi.f.d, king 
of V »^ ii^ I^Tj u.ioa/(\md) ; Gita, king of Kush, oj Ethiopia, whom 
I take to be no other than the Zit of Africanus. The softening of the hard 
G to Z, especially if this Z had the value of /, can require no remark. We 
know that Africanus wrote S for the initial character in the Xeo-^ of Hero- 
dotus, and that in other instances hard sounds were softened by the Greeks of 
the age of Africanus, and those which preceded and followed it. The mode 
of reading the name of this country requires more to be said in justification 
of it. The value of w^ is properly ma or man in the sense of " from."* It 

signify ''when.'' The word before this, which I have given in § 15, and which I formerly sap- 
posed to signify " a dwelling," is a verb, " I made to dwell." The inference, then, which I formerly 
drew from this passage, that Bocchoris was residing out of Egypt, being driven therefrom by the 
Ethiopians, must now be abandoned. 

• In 74 . 9, after the name of a single city, we have >^ \ ^Jlf ^^ , man .u.ab.bi^'' ont of 

it I brought" In 147.5, after four names of cities, we have >jr^ SflF I "5^ J^T ^a» *»«« . 
u.fi^u.ab. 6i, «* out of them I brought." The variation in the mode of expressing the preposition 
does not depend on the affix which follows it; for in 147 • 3 we havewian . «, " from it," with the n 
expressed. The affix un is sometimes expressed by u . tran, in place of u . n'u, which I mention 
in order to show how cautious we ought to be in supposing that characters which are inter- 
changed are equivalent, wan and nu, war and ru, are interchangeable in certain cases, but by no 
means so generally. The use of ^j in place of j[ , to express the affix, was long a great source 
of perplexity to me. I was long under the impression that the former was identical with the Van 
^1 ; and I accordingly valued it as da, though I felt it impossible to account for some Babylonian 
forms on this supposition. In the ancient Nimrud inscriptions, however, from the characters of 
which those used at Van are derived, I find that ^J is a variant of ^^^T) no. The Van people, 

f2 
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represents this preposition with or without a na as its phonetic complement ; 
and, which is very curious, toith this phonetic complement, i-^- »-n I^r , or >H^ , 
it is used in this proper name, as well as in that of Egypt already given, to 
express the simple ma, wa, or u. This is analogous to the use of ianut to 

it appears, confounded n with (2, tf, as they confounded m with 6, o. The value of ^ being thus 
left to be determined by Assyrio-Babylonian evidence only, I could hare no hesitation in making 
its final yuwel u; because it is used to express the third person plural of the verb *' to make;'* 
Y. 50 and passim. The consonant with which it begins, must be that which terminates ^i^| ; 
because this is the final character of the same verb in the singtdar; compare lY. 17. I have 
hitherto represented this character by wOt; but see Appendix. In the latter place we have a.hu. 
wat^ '' I make or made;" in the former we should have for '' they made,** ya.bu.tu. This change 
involves that of the value of *"^, which was equivalent to ^ a Iff, cf. 40 . 44 and 44 . 35. It 
must, therefore, be tu . r'ti; and this again requires that »— should be valued primary as at (al- 
though it is often interchanged with ^, which had the value a«), and ""^ y , as atur; the same 
consonant occurring in all of these. To come now to the affix ** his;** it appears to have had two 
forms, answering to the Hebrew in and \ both of which were attached to the noun when made to 
terminate in t. The one form was properly expressed by ^9 and would give i-tu; the other by 
J , and would give t- w; pronounced as 19, or as our final ew. The plural affix *' their** was formed 
by adding to the singular ^f^, nii, or ^u][) ufon^ either of which, when preceded by tc, would give un 
(= u . wan s u . n*ti). We should thus have the two forms t - tun and t - tm. The two characters 
being thus used as equivalents in the afiix, it was not unnatural to use one of them instead of the 
other in other positions; and thus J seems to have acquired the ideographic value fu, in addition 
to its proper value « or wa. It is possible that it was so used in the transcription given in the text, 
the nominative of the Persian word being represented in place of the accusative. On the other 
hand, ^E| is sometimes used when there should be no f ; as in -<-<-< p^ ^^^ | ~^ , 1 47 . 2. San . u • ft, 
a verbal noun signifying *' change.** In Hebrew, it would be FWOi ; and the introduction of a 
t OT a before the « would be contrary to all analogy. Other inscriptions use T , which seems 
more correct. That the masculine afiix did not always contain t is proved by a^TT being used to 
express the final t of feminines plural, and of such singulars as 5fie, " a house,** in addition to the 
affix. See note in p. 36. While I am on the subject of these afiixes, I may as well state, that I 
find that I have committed an error in representing by J the initial character in the first two 

forms of the name given in p. 31 ; I should have used >^, which is interchanged with the two 
characters 5*a . ar^ that begin the fourth form, in the NimHkd inscriptions, precisely as it is here. 
This was the Third Persepolitan >^y, bar, used for the first syllable of the name of Persia; which 
occurs on the Nimriid obelisk, written with the characters that precisely correspond to those used 
at Persepolis ; and it was also the Median >*-T, which is used in the same name. This correction 
certainly greatly diminishes the probability that the name in question was that of Jerusalem. 
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express dan (see § 13), and to the use of expletive characters by the Eg3rptiaD8, 
as I explained it in a former paper, i^ is repeatedly interchanged with "^^^ 
of which, if of any character, the value is properly u ; but in fact, w, wa, and ma, 
are absolutely undistinguished. Their indiscriminate use is proved, among 
other ways, by the curious, and I believe unique, transcription of a Persian 
toordy not a name, into Babylonian characters, which occurs in the Third Perse- 
politan inscription, D. 11. Here the Persian word tmsadahai/um is expressed by 

m^ 4k- ^] - ^T<T 1? 4-- ^ -^ J. 

wa , q^d . yaz*. ad . d!d . a . qd . ya . vfa . m^a. 

Such combinations as aq\ i. e. aif for », and avf for u, are common. The use 
of the same character for syllables containing q and y has been already pointed 
out in § 7 (a). 

The combinations of characters here used for dqd (aha)^ when a separate 
word, represents ^K " a maritime district," (5 . 10.) But the great point for 
which I produce this transcription is the use of >^,the peculiar value of 
which is D, the preposition, to represent u or wa; while ^y, generally used for 
the aflBx 1 , is here the representative of m. This places it beyond a doubt, that in 
practice no distinction was made between these sounds. They differ in use as D 
from D ; and ^ was perhaps used in this word because it is generally a final, 
though by no means necessarily so ; but in value they are not distinguishable. 
Many persons will think it a most extraordinary thing, that I should identify two 
names beginning with the same character, with Mizraim and Cush ; and it may, 
perhaps, be represented as a proof that my system of reading is erroneous ; but 
the objectors will do well to recollect, that in the Second Persepolitan writing, 
the names of Media and Chorasmia begin with the same character, as must be 
known to every one who has paid any attention to these inscriptions ; nor is 
this more inconsistent with propriety than that the names of Cambridge and 
Cirencester should begin with the same letter, when the initial sounds are so 
completely dissimilar. There are persons who seem to expect that ancient 

* The terminal sound in this character is that described in the note in p. 42, as occurring in 
eaq>d, " silver.** Sounds of this class are all derived from gutturals, which generally represent 
them in the cognate languages. Accordingly, wisOj the Persian word before us, is the Greek 
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languages were all written on strict phonetic principles ; and who think that a 
decipherer, who, finding that they were not so, represents them as not being 
so, may be fairly refuted by ridiculing the phonetic absurdities of the system 
which he represents as existing. Such persons, however, should look to their 
own language ; and, be it English, French, or German, it will be easy to point 
out in it absurdities fully as great as any that were committed by the ancient 
Assyrians. But to return from this digression : — The second character in the 
name before us is waf, the final in " Darius," for which is often found ^^J, the 
initial in " Hystaspes," which I take to be wat or tif.* The use of Z7. toa/j to 

* Of these two characters the ktter is t» or was; the final $ being, however, often pronounced 
BsdoT r; the former is vas^ with a consonant that could not pass into u. This confirms the Maso- 
retic punctuation of the name of Darius, which is Ct7V^^, Darayavaf^ according to the notation 
I employ. The pronunciation is given by Strabo as Aa^ti^ci^f, in which it has been supposed by, 
I believe, all writers on the subject, that c is.a mistake of a copyisi. for v or /3. The latter is 
MiCHAELis's opinion; and it is the more probable of the two. Can it be possible, however, that 
the tc is correct? There can be no doubt, that in the time of Strabo, r^ was pronounced as ^ I 
have given abundant proof of this in my paper on the Egyptian alphabet. This would give gis 
for the value of ^ 4>^'< ; and as this is resolved into two elements, of which the former is ^^TTi 
the value of this last would be g^ in place of 6a, which I have hitherto made it. This would be a 
very convenient hypothesis for the reading of the name of a people which follows that of the 
Tyiians, in the inscription on the altar at Nimrud; and which consists of this character followed 
by d« . na ,yi; but I cannot yet venture to read the word so. Many names of countries occur in 
these inscriptions, which are not to be found in any ancient writings, and this may be one of them- 
It occurred to me, that the people here intended might be those inhabiting the yOO^ of the Hebrews ; 
which name is written ^MSH^ in the Samaritan, with %^ in Arabic, and ▼ in Greek. Or else 
the name in question may be that of some remote people. That which follows it is the Hariwa 
of the Persian, the ancient Aria, which is given in p. .31, as substituted for the adjoining 
Parthia. In fact, however, I believe the character here referred to is only found in this name by 
an error either of the sculptor or copyist What is really interchanged in it with was or too/*, is 
^^>|-<|, w(Uy t having the value mentioned in the note in p. 42. Now, as the Ethiopians of 
Africa could only come in contact with the Assyrians through their being masters of Egypt, and 
as it seems not to have been the fact that they were masters of it (see note in p. 42), we must look 
out for some other country as that of Gita. It seems to me not improbable, that we have here the name 
of Susa, which was in the Persian uwaja^ or rather, I believe, uwaga. Of the Babylonian name of 
this country. Major Rawunson says (Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, voL xi. p. 89), that it 
had " two distinct forms, one of which may possibly correspond with the Persian ' Uvaj^ but the 
other is certainly independent." I should be disposed to read the form which occurs at Nakshi- 
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express Gush, is strictly in conformity with what we know to have been the 
practice of the nations who used the cuneatic characters. The initial aspirate 
or guttural was omitted or prefixed at random, just as A is at this day by the 
Londoners. The last character in the name was probably pronounced as wati^ 
It signified " land/' and was analogous to the last syllable in " Scot&tnrf," or 
"Anglefm*^." 

32. Now the fact of a king of Gush, or Ethiopia, having any dealings with 
a king of Assyria, separated as these two countries were by Egypt, proves that 
Egypt was at this time subject to the Ethiopians. The king of Ethiopia could 
not have carried on war in Syria, as these inscriptions prove him to have done, 
unless he was sovereign of Egypt. We must then suppose either that Bocchoris 
reigned in Egypt as a dependent king under Gita ; or, what seems more pro- 
bable, that he was at this time only titularly king, and living in exile. If this 
last be the case, or indeed on either supposition, the six years which Africanus 
assigns to Bocchoris must represent a period when he reigned as actual sovereign 

Rostam, m.wd .eu^ though the initial character is doubtful. Of the Behistun form, I, of 
course, know nothing. Now it has appeared to me remarkable, that the Gentile name deriyed 
from this country introduces after it the character for cd^ being u . waz . cd . yt ; which, according 
to the rule laid down in the Appendix, should be pronounced Uqcd^ with the palatal «, which I 
represent bj 9 ; while the name of the country itself would be Ug or Uf, This Gentile name may 
be the Ov^toi of the Greeks ; the f being used for ^k or <rx, by the same metathesis which substitutes 
^ in so many words for cB (compare t'lP^^ ^^^ <rx€po9 ; ^vpdw and shear^ A. S. sciran ; Grerm. 
acheren^ O. H. G. skerran). On this subject I pronounce no positive opinion. It may be that 
Bochart's hypothesis of an Arabian Gush, of which Zerah was king, may be correct; and that 
this may have been the country of Gita ; but I see difficulties which are scarcely surmountable in 
the way of admitting this supposition. It would be in favour of the Susa theory, if the final 
character in the name could be read kwd ; and this is by no means impossible ; for the latter part o f 
the name Harauwatif wsa probably the Assyrio-Baby Ionian wdti^ "earth" or "land." Now we have 
this name expressed by the Greek Apaxuf^fM, and in Zend the Persian w is represented by a 
letter which seems to have the power of k (Bubmouf writes it 5, and Bopp H), and which is ety- 
mologically equivalent to the Sanskrit w; originally, therefore, it must have included a tr in its 
value. All these are, in fact, the digamma of the Greeks; L e. our own whispered w^ as heard in 
"what," " which," &c. ; a sound which is unpronounceable by foreigners, who often say/ in its stead, 
and whose best attempts do not go beyond hw^ from which to kw the transition is easy. We have 
only to suppose that the initial sound in pj (with which the character in question, when used as 
a phonograph, is interchanged) was wh^ as heard in the preceding English words; and its passage 
to III on the one hand, and to Ato, and so to kw^ on the other, is accounted for. 
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of Egypt, after the expulsion of the Ethiopiana These would naturally regard 
him as a rebel; and this would account for his being burned alive by them on 
their reconquest of Egypt under Sabbaco, at the expiration of his six years' 
reign. Now as Gita seems to have ruled over Egypt during the whole period 
of the inscriptions, we may infer that they do not refer to a period later than 
723 B. C. ; which is quite consistent with the acquisition of Babylon being in 
731 B. C* 

33. An objection may, however, be raised against the foregoing conclusion. 
It must be admitted, that the duration assigned by Africanus to the twenty- 
sixth dynasty is shorter than is consistent with the received biblical chrono- 
logy ; because Tirhaka, the last king of the preceding dynasty, appears from 
the scriptural narrative to have reigned not long subsequent to the fourteenth 
year of Hezekiah, which is generally reckoned to be 713 B. C. According to 
Africanus, however, Tirhaka would have reigned from 695 to 677. There are 
two ways by which the synchronism which it is necessary to establish between 
the reign of Tirhaka and the middle of the reign of Hezekiah may be produced. 
The most obvious one, and what has been adopted by, I believe, all previous 
writers, is to increase the interval between the accession of Tirhaka and that 
of Necho, Amasis, or Cambyses, any of which may be regarded as an estab- 
lished epoch. This has been done by Eusebius, and all subsequent writers. 
Eusebius not only extends the duration of the reigns enumerated by Africanus 
from 150 to 153, 155, or 156 years (the copies vary), but prefixes to these reigns 
that of "Ammeris, the Ethiopian," to whom he assigns twelve or eighteen years. 
It is evident that this accomplishes the desired object; but if the name of 
Ammeris be that of an Egyptian sovereign at all, it is that of queen " Amu- 
nerit," who reigned over a part of Egypt during the first three reigns of this dy- 
nasty. This is the view taken by Lefsius and Bunsen. There is no monumental 
authority for considering her as the predecessor of these kings ; and there can be 
little doubt that to make her such was a device of Eusebius, in order to satisfy 
a supposed chronological exigency. The means adopted by Bunsen to attain 

* If, as I now tbink, Gita was not the king of Ethiopia, but of Sosa, or some other Asiatic 
country, this paragraph is erroneous. In that case, we should rather adopt Eusebius's arrange- 
ment of the kings of this period. He omits Zit (of whose existence I find, on inquiry, there is no 
Egyptian monumental evidence), and gives a reign of forty-four years to Bocchoris. 
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the same end are something different He increases the duration of the 
twenty-sixth dynasty from the 150 years assigned to it by Afiicanus to 160, 
which exceeds the longest interval in any of the copies of Eusebius, if the fic- 
titious reign of Ammeris be taken away ; and he then adds ten years more to 
the reign of Tirhaka, in order, as he says, to convert the forty years assigned by 
Africanus to the Ethiopian dynasty into the fifty assigned to it by Herodotus.* 
By these two assumptions he throws back the accession of Tirhaka to 715 B.C., 
so as to produce the required synchronism ; but the assumptions have little or 
nothing to recommend them. It is, therefore, worth considering, whether the 
synchronism may not be brought about in a different way, merely by correcting 
the received biblical chronology. 

34. The correction which I propose is, to reduce the reign of Manasseh 
from fifty-five to twenty-five years, which would substitute 683 or 680 B. C, 
for 713 or 710 B. C, as the date which falls in the reign of Tirhaka. This 
would be in perfect agreement with the Egyptian chronology as collected fi:om 
Africanus. It is also in itself a much more probable reading ; for although 
reigns of fifty-five years have occurred, it must be admitted that they are of 
very rare occurrence. The fact of the other reading being foimd in our pre- 
sent copies of both Elngs and Chronicles, is not conclusive evidence that it is ge- 
nuine. The reading " twenty-five'' for the age of Hezekiah at the commencement 
of his reign is found in 2 Chron. xxix. 1, as well as in 2 Kings, xviii. 2 ; yet it is 
manife8tlyanerror,for it would make Hezekiah to have been bom when his fisi,ther 
was only eleven years old. See 2 Eings, xvi. 2. It was the practice of tran- 
scribers of the Bible, both of the original and of the versions, to correct what 
they deemed errors in dates ; and when an erroneous reading had once gained 
currency, the transcribers would soon make it almost imiversal. Now* the 
introduction of the erroneous reading in question is easily accounted for by 
the great resemblance between the numeral letters J, fifty, and 3, twenty. In 
the ancient Hebrew characters, these two letters are scarcely to be distinguished. 
Compare them in the third plate of Gesbnius's " Scriptur® PhoenicisB Mo- 

* Herodotus assigns this whole period to the single reign of Sabbaoon. The account which 
he gives of this reign, and of the events which preceded it and followed it, are admitted bj all 
modem writers to be undeserving of the slightest credit. It is astonishing, therefore, that any 
reliance should be placed on his chronology of the period. 
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Dumenta/' in the columns marked '' Hebneorum in numis," and '' Samarita- 
norum in codd/' The third of the four forms of the 2 which appears in the 
former column is very easy to be confounded with the 0. It must be admitted 
that the versions generally do not support this reading; it is. however, found 
in the Arabic version of Chronicles, which was taken from the Peshito Syrian ; 
and this is evidence that it was once the reading of the latter version, though 
the transcribers have caused it to disappear from it 

35. It thus appears, that the proposed reading is in itself much the more 
probable of the two ; that there is some little external evidence in its favour ; 
and that, supposing it to be genuine, the origin of the received reading is easily 
accounted for. It is doubtful, however, whether there is a sufficient exigency 
to warrant the admission of a reading for which no more than this can be said ; 
inasmuch as the copies of Manetho differ, and an error in his numbers is more 
likely to have occurred. There is, however, Assyrian and Babylonian chrono- 
logy, as well as Egyptian, by which the two readings can be tested ; and seeing 
that these are still more decisively than the Egyptian in favour of the reading 
which I have proposed, I can no longer hesitate to adopt it It appears from 
Ptolemy's canon, that Assaradinus became king of Babylon in 680 B. C. Now 
it appears from the narrative in the Kings and Chronicles, that his reign must 
have commenced at no great interval from Sennacherib's invasion of Judea. 
The received date of this is 713 B. C. The date which I propose would be 
683 B. C. The supposition that the Assaradinus of Ptolemy was a different 
king from the Esarhaddon of 2 Kings, xix. 37, appears to me utterly untenable ; 
as does the hypothesis, that the Mardoc Empadus of the Canon could be the 
Merodach Baladan of Isaiah, xxxix. 1. Merodach was the name of a god, 
like Nebo ; and it would be as rational to consider Nabonassar and Nabopo- 
lassar andNabonitus, — or, among the Egyptians, Amenemhe and Amenotp, — ^to 
be identical names, as to confoimd together Merodach-baladan and Merodach- 
empad. Again, the passage which I have already cited from Polyhistor (§ 29) 
clearly harmonizes with the Jewish chronology as rectified, while it is altogether 
inconsistent with it as it now stands. Esarhaddon reigned in Babylon 680 
B. C, after an interregnum, as it is called, of eight years. This interregnum 
comprehended the short reigns mentioned by Polyhistor, viz., the brother of 
Sennacherib, Acises, Merodach Baladan, andElibus. The last reigned between 
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two and three years, and his predecessor six months ; which must, therefore, 
have been in 683 B. C. The date of Hezekiah's illness is, according to the re- 
ceived chronology, 713 B, C-, which would be reduced to 683 by the correction 
which I proposa The embassy of Merodach Baladan was evidently imme- 
diately after this, and would, therefore, according to this reading, fall exactly in 
the short interval of six months when he reigned. 

36. The dates of the accession and death of Sennacherib are fixed by the 
canon of Ptolemy and the narrative of Polyhistor in the following manner. The 
reign of Assaradinus terminated in 667 B. C, he having reigned thirteen years 
in Babylon, reckoning from the death of Elibus, when his father made him king 
of that province. It appears, however, from Polyhistor, that he only reigned 
eight years over Assyria, which would give 675 for the death of Sennacherib ; 
and as Polyhistor says, that this king reigned eighteen years, he must have 
come to the throne in 693* This is perfectly consistent with his father having 
taken Babylon in 731; more especially as it appears from Scripture, that 
another Assyrian king, viz., Shalmaneser, who was in all probability a brother 
of Sennacherib, intervened The death of Shalmaneser took place very shortly 
after his having laid siege to Samaria ; and it is worthy of notice, that the sacred 
historian does not attribute to him the capture of that city (see 2 Kings, xviii. 
9, 10, 11). Shalmaneser besieged Samaria ; '' the king of Assyria" carried Israel 
away captive This king must have been Sennacherib ; and it will be very inte- 
resting to see the sculptured representations of this conquest on the walls of 
the palace of Sennacherib at Kouyunjik, and to read the account of it which no 
doubt accompanies them. The reign of Shalmaneser was not a very long one ; 
for, going back to the early part of the reign of Ahaz, we have Tiglath Pileser 
king of Assyria, who can be no other than the Khorsabad king. All this is in 
perfect harmony with the inscriptions, so far as the chronology is concerned. 
I have explained the difference between the names Tiglath Pileser and Chini- 
lin, by supposing that the former was the name which he bore when a private 
individual ; and the latter the name that he assumed when he became king. 

37. Assuming it, then, as settled, that Chinilin was the same as Chinzinis, 
and that he conquered Babylon in 731, it remains to inquire in what year of 
his reign over Assyria this is likely to have happened I observe, in the first 
place, that it was not later than his fifteenth year. This appears from the fol- 

g2 
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lowing consideratioD. I must premise, that the principal inscription at Ehor- 
sabad is written four times on the walls of the chambers IV^ VII., YUI., and 
X. The first of these copies begins with the column which Botta numbers 
IV. 13 (pi. 99), goes then to IV. 12 (pi. 98), and so on ; ending with IV. 14 (pL 
100). The second and fourth copied begin with the colunms numbered as 
first, and proceed in the order of the numbers ; the third begins with the 
column numbered VIIL 9 (pL 135), which is followed by VIIL 11 (pi. 136), 
their being no column 10 ; the columns then proceed in the order of the num- 
bers, that numbered 8 being the last. A comparison of the several copies of 
this inscription is very useful ; but none is perfect, and very often there is only 
one in tolerable preservation. Now it is stated in this inscription (145 .11)) 
that it records the events of his reign ^' to the fifteenth year," At this date, 
then, he was master of Babylon. It is worthy of being noticed, that all the 
pavement inscriptions are to be referred to this same period. They chiefly 
consist of extracts from this great inscription ; with this remarkable difference, 
however; — ^in the great inscriptions (and in some of the smaller pavement in- 
scriptions, as 8, 9t 10, 15, 21), the king speaks of himself; and the verbs and 
pronouns used are in the first person singular ; but in tlie pavement inscrip- 
tions generally, the verbs used in reference to the king are in the third person 
plural ; and the pronouns are those of the third person singular. This is a 
most important assistance to the decipherer, when once it is recognised ;* but it 
has led some persons into serious errors ; they have assumed, for instance, the 
equivalence of characters which represent a or a and ya^ or which represent 
syllables beginning with these preformatives, and terminating with consonants ; 
and they have made similar mistakes as to the affixes, so as to have arrived at 
the most extraordinary conclusions respecting the interchangeability of cha* 

* Its use in determining the relation of characters beginning with a and ya, and terminating 
with the same consonant, is shown in the Appendix. That it may also give the value of characters 
which include two consonants will appear fr^m the following example. In 2 . 17 we have for 3. 
pi. yew, X . ca . nti; and in 15 . 19« for 1. s. otf. a;, ^^^E» I represent by x a character which cannot 
be formed with the types, and the value of which is immaterial to my present purpose. The final 
character in the 1. s. must contain the consonants e and n which appear in the plural; and as the 
vowel of this tense, in verbs which are neither in the causative conjugation, nor defective in the last 
radical, is generally », I value this character as cutk 
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racters. The bull inscriptions appear to be of somewhat later date than the 
pavement ones ; and are in substance materially different, though they have a 
good deal of common matter. 

38. The inscription on the walls of the chamber II. is unfortunately much 
mutilated. It contains an enlarged account of the events related in the four in- 
scriptions mentioned in the preceding section, digested into the form of annals. 
These annals extend to the tenth year at least ; the second year is mentioned 
in col. 3 ; the fourth and fifth in col. 7 ; the seventh in coL 9 ; the eighth in 
coL 11; and the tenth* in col. 17. The columns extend to thirty-five; but 
it is not clear that the numbers begin at the beginning of the inscription. 
M. BoTTA may have made a similar error here to what he made in the fourth 
and eighth chambers. Now I think it is pretty certain, that there is no mention 
of the conquest of Babylon in these annals from the second to the ninth years 
inclusive. The first year must be rejected also, because only five years are 
allowed for the joint reign of Chinzirus and Porus ; and even admitting that 
the next king YugsBus or Hulasus, who is stated to have reigned five years also, 
was another dependent on Chinilin, this would only allow him ten years' 
authority over Babylon. But he possessed this authority after his fifteenth 
year. The tenth year is then the earliest to which the conquest of Babylon 
can be assigned. On the other hand it appears from 2 Kings, xv. 19. that Pul, 
who must have been the predecessor of Chinilin, reigned subsequently to the 
accession of Menahem to the throne of Israel ; and consequently the earliest 
date of the accession of Chinilin which is admissible is the second year of Mena- 
hem. This was, according to the received chronology, 771 B. C. ; but the cor- 
rection of thirty years must be applied to this date for excess in the reign of 
Manasseh. It may be supposed, that the reign of Ahaz is also overrated two 
years. Hoshea began to reign in the twelfth year of Ahaz, according to 2 Brings, 
xvii. 1. His first year would then correspond to the twelfth and thirteenth of 
Ahaz ; but it appears from 2 Kings, xviii. 1, that Hezekiah began to reign in his 
third year; and xviil 9, that the seventh year of Hoshea corresponded in part 

* The ninth year was mentioned in ool. 14, line 8 ; cf. 120 . 8, from which the last portion of the 
line may be in great measure supplied. The walls of the fifth chamber appear to have contained 
another series of annals, less extended than those in the second. Unfortunately they are in a still 
more mutilated condition than the others. 
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to the fourth of Hezekiah. It would follow from these texts, that the reign of 
Ahaz was only fourteen years. I believe, however, that this would be an 
erroneous conclusion. The old characters for 4 and 6, *T and 1, are by no 
means easy to be confounded ; but those for 2 and 4, 2 and *T, have a good deal 
of resemblance ; so that it is much more likely that *^ fourteenth'' ought to be 
read in 2 Kings, xviL 1, in place of ^* twelfth," than that the number ** fourteen" 
should be substituted for ^* sixteen'' in 2 Kings, xvi.2 ; and again 2 Chron. xxviii. 
1. The submission of Menahem to Pul was, therefore, in all probability, in 74 1 ; 
and the accession of Chinilin may be placed in the following year ; so that his first 
year would be the eighth year of Nabonassar, beginning 24th Februaiy, 740. 
It may have been a year sooner, but could not, I think, have been any but one 
of these two. Of coiUBe, I consider the Pul, who was long of the Babylonians 
imder Chinilin, to have been a different person from the conqueror of Israel. 
In the following Table I have arranged the kings of Judah, Israel, Assyria, 
Babylon, and Egypt, in parallel columns, with the date of the accession of each, 
when known.* A line is drawn between the reigns when the precise date is 
known ; a row of dots is used in place of it when the date is uncertain. A broad 
black line indicates a conquest or change of dynasty. 

* The Table has been corrected by adopting the length of the reign of Boochoris which 
Easebius gives; omitting the reign of Zit, which Africanns introduces before it. See notes in 
pp. 46 and 48. In the names ch is used for what I have hitherto expressed by kj and k interchange- 
ably with c; tA, ah^ and tah are used for f, /, and g. This change of notation was rendered neces- 
sary by the printer's having only the italic forms of the new letters. I have also changed the 
Yowel in the last syllable of the name of Athurkadin, bringing it into conformity with that in the 
Assaradinus of Theon's copy of the canon, and in the Hebrew )3; but I leave it a in the Baby- 
lonian name Nabudarutshur, as in the Chaldee ^^ To the former change I have been led by 
observing that the name of the Tigris on the Nimrdd obelisk, the first vowel in which is unques- 
tionably t^ begins with this syUable; the final n being, however, assimilated to the consonant which 
follows. It is yj J(^, df. qUa. The latter character in the name occurs also in *^^ >^, tu\ qila^ 
*' the b^;inning," nVnil , the final consonant of the first character being also assimilated. It is 
to me quite plain, that the above name is that of the Tigris; it and the I! »-<< Y, jd • (J, or Zab, 
being spoken of as the two rivers, at whose confluence Livga, the modem NimrAd, was built 
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JUDAE. 


ISRABL. 


Ajsstbuu 


Babtlon. 


EOTPT. 


Abanab, 781. 


Zacbariab, 744. 


Pul. 


Nabonassar, 747. 


Boccboris, 761, 
eBakarru. 


Menabem, 743. 


CbiniUn, 740, 
cxTiglatbPileaer. 


Nadius, 733. 


Pekabiab, 732. 


= Chinziras, 


andPoni»=Pul,73l. 


Jotbam, 729. 


Pekab, 730. 


Yug«u8,726. 




Mardoc Empadus. 
721. 


Sabaoon, 717, 
= Sbevea 


Abaz,713. 


Arcianns, 709. 


Sebikoa, 709, 

= Sbevec, 

= So. 


Sbalmaneser, 


704. 


Hoahea, 700. 




BeHbiM, 702, 


Apronadius, 699. 


Heiekiab, 697. 


Tarkos, 695, 
«Tabrac, 
« Tirbaka. 


Captivi^oif larael, Sankiriv, 693, 
^1. « Sennacberib. 


Bigebelus, 693. 


Mesessimordacus, 
692. 


688. 


Merodacb Baladan, 
683. 


EHbua, 682. 


Aasaradinos, 680, 
8 Esarbaddon. 


Stepbinate8,677. 


Atbarkadin b Esarbaddon, 


,675. 


Manasseb, 66a 


Saoedacbinns, 667* 


Necbepsos, 670. 


NecboL,664. 


PsammeticbL, 656. 


Cbineladanofl, 647* 


Amon, 643. 


Jo8]ab,641. 


NabadarutsbureNabopolassar, 625 (Ninereb destroyed). 


Jeboiakim, 610. 


NecboU.,611. 


Nabucad^rutsbur aNebucbitdiiezzar b Nabooolassar, 606 
and 604 (tbe former date in oonjunction witbbis fatber.) 
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APPENDIX.* 

39. Id the preceding Paper, my main objects were to explain fully the manner 
in which the ideographic element enters into the Assyrio-Babylonian inscrip- 
tions, and to arrange the chronology of the period to which the later inscriptions 
belong. What I have written on this last branch of my subject being grounded 
on the reading of the names of the later Assyrian and the Babylonian kings, a 
knowledge of the phonetic values of certain characters was assumed, as it was 
also in connexion with the ideographic characters treated of in the beginning 
of the Paper. Many of these values had been stated in my former Papers, pub- 
lished in Vol. XXI. of the Transactions of the Academy ; and in a Paper on the 
Van inscriptions in Vol. ix. of the Journal of the Boyal Asiatic Society. . A 
few of these were corrected in the present Paper, and from the use of a new 
notation others were varied, more apparently than really. The phonetic values 
were, however, all given as isolated facts, no attempt being made to exhibit in 
connexion with one another those which contained the same consonant It 
was indeed stated, that there were four vowels ; that there was no character 
denoting a simple consonant, but that characters might represent a consonant 
with a vowel either preceding or following it ; and that there was no distinction 
between the two first vowels when they commenced a syllable. From this 
it followed, that each consonant might be contained in the values of seven 
distinct characters having the forms Ca, Cb, Ch C% aC^ iC^ and uC, where 
C represents any consonant ; and it was stated, that the last two would represent 
also yaC and vaC. It was not stated, however, how many values C might have, 
and, consequently, how many series like the preceding existed in the language ; 
nor was it stated what characters belong to each series. In the present 
Appendix I propose to supply these omissions. And first as to the number of 
series. I think there were at least fifteen values of the consonant when initial, 
which I propose to denote by the following fifteen letters, after which I give the 

* It is proper to state, that the notes to the preceding Paper were for the most part added 
while it was passing through the Press, in November, December, and January, and that this 
Appendix was in the hands of the Committee of Publication on 19th January, 1850. 
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corresponding Sanskrit letters and the Hebrew letters with which they appear 
also to correspond. It will thus clearly appear, that I consider the syllabary 
to be of Indo-European origin. The peculiar letters of the Semitic nations had 
no distinct values. For instance, tO was not distinguished from n, nor p from 
3 ; nor was there any uniform mode of expressing Jf. Sometimes it was re- 
presented by g, 'sometimes by n, and sometimes it was omitted. 



I. c ^ 3, p. 

II. g ^ J, n, sometimes Jf. 

IV. ; ^ T. 

V. I 7 sometimes 7, sometimes 1^. 

VI. t W n, to * 

VILd ^ 1. 

Vni. n •? 3, sometimes U, 



IX. p XI Q. 

XI. y ^ \ 

XII. r T "1, sometimes /. 

xni. v^ \D. 

XIV. q^ D. 

XV. s ^ ty. 



The Sanskrit aspirates were not represented, being probably not dis- 
tinguished from the unaspirated letters which precede them ; it is probable 
that the three first nasals were expressed by n. 'T, m, was not distinguished from 
v; nor was <?r, Z, distinguished from r. I am not sure whether the fifteenth 
series should not be divided into two, one of which should be '^, /f I have 
not yet been able to arrange any characters in series corresponding to either 
5 or ^, A ; but I think it possible that such may exist. 

The characters representing simple syllables containing a consonant fol- 

* The consonant of this series sometimes represents the r of other languages. Thus tfi.yoc.ta 
{diota), " males," represents IDT, 1*^? ; and the town si. n^u .ga.^u (Gentile - ta •yt), is the nWltf 
of Gen. xiv. 1, the 1,i'^^apa of Dio, now '^uw* Sinjar. 

f I rather feel disposed to divide this series into two ; making ^TTT^ f ta^ and ^, tu. The con- 
sonant of the former is represented by t\ not il, as in |7a . fa .a . i'o, " provisions," from ilO ; yet 
it seems nearer to a than to t ; and this is clearly distinguished from «a, ^, and td. The latter 
of the above characters (and, of course, the compound character ^^> see note in p. 44), belongs 
to the same series as this. On the other hand, I believe, the distinction between the & and J series 
cannot be maintained; I have not been able to £md any pair of characters, which, differing as to 
these consonants, agree in the residue of their values. 

VOL. XXTT. H 
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lowed by a vowel would thus be sixty. A few of these appear to have been 
wanting; but the number of actual characters of such a form was much 
greater than this; many characters being phonetically equivalent. I will, 
however, content myself in this Appendix with giving one character for each 
combination, to which I will add the number of the corresponding character 
in Mr. Fisher's catalogue of the characters used in the great inscription at the 
India House. As several forms of some of these characters occur in the list, 
which equally correspond to the Assyrian one, I will in such case give them all. 

Of the characters which represent syllables terminating in a consonant, I 
believe that there were only nine series ; I. used under certain circumstances 
for n. ; HI. used for IV. and XIV., V. ; VL used for VII., though I believe 
Very rarely; VIII.; IX. used also for X.; XII.; XIII. used for XI.; and XV. 
which was confounded sometimes with XII. and sometimes with VL, and 
which appears to have been used for VII. much more commonly than VL was, 
The number of characters of this sort would, if complete, be twenty-seven ; 
making with the former series eighty-seven. 

40. In future transcriptions I will confine myself to the fifteen consonants and 
the four vowels that have been enumerated ; and will represent each character 
of the first class by one invariable combination. The reader will only require 
to bear in mind that c, g^ t^ d, p, and 6, should be pronounced i, q, f, ^,/, and v* 

* See p. 7 for the values of the first four of these letters. As some persons have blamed me 
for making use of the '* phonetic'^ consonants, I will here observe that, when Mr. Elus^s alphabet 
was in a very inferior state to what it is at present, it was recommended by Sir Johk Hebschel, 
in his "Manual of Scientific Inquiry," p. 441, to the voyager or traveller, as containing " a stock 
of characters prepared to his hand, capable of accomplishing to a considerable extent the object" 
of taking down the words and phrases of a language that has not been reduced to writing. As 
his system was laid before the ethnological subsection of the British Association in 1849, and 
has been since explained in print for their use, it is beyond comparison the best practical method 
of representing sounds to ike eye; and I cannot doubt that it will, in the course of time, be gene- 
rally used for scientific purposes in connexion with language, whatever may be its fate as a 
means of reforming the spelling of English. The reader will observe, that in p. 7 a typographical 
error occurs; Z being printed instead of j, as the new character used to express zA, or thepenulti^ 
mate consonant in vision. The same error occurs in the two last lines of the note in p. 12, and in the 
antepenultimate line of the note in p. 13 after d. And here, by the way, I may remark, that the 
last sentence of the former of these notes contains a phonological misstatement. The relation be- 
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when preceded by a vowel ; and that m may be used for t; ; kor q for y, but 
less frequently; and /for r ; and that what / properly represents is the cere- 
bral t of the Indians, which is apt to be pronounced as a sort of / (perhaps 
the peculiar barred / of the Poles), or at least to become / in passing into a 
foreign language. It must be borne in mind, too, that q was generally pro- 
nounced f, and, it would appear, sometimes r after a vowel ; that s was some- 
times sounded/; and that d, n, and r were all very apt to be confounded with 
one another. 

With respect to the second class of characters, I write uniformly yaC and 
vaC for iC and uC; ay a and iya should be sounded i, the latter possibly being 
the fourth Sanskrit vowel, and the former the third ; and in like manner ava 
and uva should be u, or u and u. I use Z, f, n, and r uniformly for the final 
consonant of their respective series ; but I write c and p only before surd^ or 
rather whispered* consonants; and g and d before other consonants and at 
the end of a word. I write g before a vowel or r, before another g, and at the 
end of a word, q before another whispered consonant, and j before any other 
consonant. I write y before another y, or before c or g, which it perhaps con- 
verted into y, and v in all other cases.f Lastly, I generally write p in place of 

tween a and/ is a very different one from that between t and f ; but I was deceived into thinking 
them the same, by the use of the like combinations sh and th to express/ and t in the common 
spelling' of £nglish. This is an additional reason to those given in p. 8, for preferring single to 
double characters as the representatives of all consonants. 

* Mr. Ellis makes the two following objections to the term "surd," which must be admitted 
to have some weight; the latter particularly. It is derived from a Latin word which is properly 
applied to a person incapable of hearing, and only metaphorically to a sound which is scarcely 
heard; and though it may in this metaphorical manner be properly applied to the Sanskrit letters 
which are classed as surd mutes, it is not applicable in any sense to the continuants correspond- 
ing to these, such as /or f, nor to the sibilants. To the term '* whispered," which Mr. Ellis 
would substitute for this, there can be no objection ; but a good correlative term is wanting. In 
his Paper before the British Association he uses ^^ spoken," which is objectionable, as in one sense 
all letters are so. He has since suggested *^ voiced," which conveys the required idea, though 
by a term which is scarcely English. 

t See note in p. 42. The influence here attributed to this consonant on a following c or^ 
seems, on reflexion, a very unlikely one. That the same characters should express av and ay, and 
probably 6 or au and S, appears very contrary to our notions of phonetic propriety; and yet it 
appears to me absolutely certain that such is the fact. 

h2 
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s ; but I sometimes retain the s^ and sometimes substitute t or d* If the 
consonant which terminates a character does not well cohere with that which 
begins the next, a short vowel may be introduced, as in q'd.at.fi.ffu.s'Uj the 
Third Persepolitan transcription of tataguf. Such an introduced vowel may be 
distinguished by being in a different type. The use of a Greek letter for ^ in 
the two cases mentioned, is for the purpose of preventing the characters which 
terminated in a < or r arising from s being confounded with those which 
properly terminated with these letters. Though I have no doubt that r, whether 
properly terminating a character or arising out of 8, was liable to be assimilated 
to the following consonant, I have thought it best to express it always either 
by r or /9, as the case may be. In adopting this system of transcription, my 
great object has been, that a person by inspection of the transcription, might 
be able to reproduce, tmth certainty^ the original cuneatic characters, or such as 
may be perfectly equivalent to them ; for of the existence of homophones, I 
think no doubt can be entertained, though their number is far less than some 
writers on the subject have imagined it to be. I have endeavoured also to re- 
present by the transcription what I suppose to have been the pronunciation ; 
but so far only as is consistent with the former object 

41.1 should now state the data of which I have made use. Of the nine pairs 
of the forms aC and yaC^ six have been found at the commencement of the first 
and third persons of the same verbs, and are thus proved to correspond with each 
other. The reference after the latter character shows where the two forms of 
the verb occur. The first and third persons singular of regular verbs, gene- 
rally terminate with characters of the form uC; while the third person plural 
has the same consonant followed by u. In some defective verbs the two for- 
mer persons end in a, which is changed in the latter into u. The terminations 

* I cannot satisfy myself with any uniform system of representing 8 when final; it was, no 
doubt, 8 before another «; and would seem to have been t before a vowel, from the transcription 
of Catapatuca at Nakshi-Bustam, which begins with yasy and must be written yar • ap . pa, &c But 
before other consonants than «, and especially at the end of a word, it seems impossible to lay down 
any satisfactory rule for its use. When final it is often to be pronounced d and often r, as appears 
from a comparison with Hebrew, and from the changes made when a vowel is added. The word 
^t. 6tii in 16 . 4 is plainly iri^; and the final character is elsewhere resolved into hi.ya8. Other 
instances of a similar nature might be given. 
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of nouns are also different, as they are in the absolute state, in construction, or 
before certain pronominal affixes ; and by observing these changes, it can be 
inferred, that many characters contain the same consonant. The (Jentile ad- 
jectives derived from names of countries are useful in the same way. These 
all terminate in y][ y][, yi, which must be preceded either by a character termi- 
nating in a consonant, or by one which terminates in a. The name of the 
country generally terminates in a character which represents the same conso- 
nant followed by a different vowel. Sometimes, when the name of the country 
terminates in a consonant, the Gentile adjective inserts a character containing 
the same consonant followed by a between it and the final yi A relation is 
thus established between the first and second classes of characters. This re- 
lation is likewise observable in the first and third persons of certain defective 
verbs, answering to the Hebrew defectives in Pi Nun, where a character of 
the form aC or yaC is followed by one which begins with the same consonant. 
Thus, the verb in the AchsBmenian inscriptions which signifies " may he defend," 
13 ^ -^^AJ yag.gur. The last character is a compound one; and has been 
mentioned in p. 33, as representing in some inscriptions the last syllable of the 
name of Nebuchadnezzar.* In the Hebrew this would be 1)S) for l^r . The 
optative sense is given to the Babylonian verb by prefixing the particle la. In 
this class of verbs, the simple character ][][, a, is sometimes used in place of that 
which expresses it in connexion with the following consonant. Thus, the verb 
aq.qi.gd, y^DVi, signifying "I carried away," which occurs very frequently in 
the inscriptions, followed by the affixes su, " him," or av.vd (ammd), *' them," 
is written sometimes with a, and sometimes with ag, for its initial. It is pos- 
sible, indeed, that, as in Hebrew, the two roots J1D and JD3 were in use. The 
connexion between some initial and final consonants is established by the 
arbitrary insertion of certain characters between two others. Thus we have 
ray.yar.ray = ray. ray ; cf 12 . 98 and 18 . 99. 

42. Having thus briefly explained the data of which I have made use in this 
classification, I proceed to give the characters. 

* It occurs also in ^r.ra.yt, ''Tjrian,'' on the Nimrfid obelisk; a good instance of what 
has been just stated respecting the Gentile adjectiye. It is equivalent to the two characters given 
hereafter as gu, var. 
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FiBST, OB C Sbbies. 

ca, A^ or »~<. L. 28.* 

ci, wanting; ca oxgi was used for it 

CM, 0. L. 113. 

ac, .-Ji:]f. L.40.t 

yae, >-}*:\X- L- 283, cf. 8. 58, 60, with 

16.125, 126. 
vac^Xi^'i L. 143. 

Second, ob G Sebies. 

J}<. L. 165, 167. 
^. L. 151. 
y. L.31. 



gt*. 



^^^. L. 62. 



For chanctera ending in ^, see C Series. 



Thibd, OB 6 Sebie& 
wanting, its place being supplied 
sometimes by cd, and sometimes 
hjjd. 

wanting, or not ascertained. 
j^. L.80.J 
i>^. L.205. 
L. 214. 
L. 77,cf.9.29 and 2.21; 
153.11 and 16.97. 
•^jS-yAf L. 26 and 71 united. 

FouBTH, OB / Sebies. 

^. L.5. 
ja,ji^ju, wanting or unascertained. 
For characters ending iaj see €J Series. 



ga, 



ga, 
ag, 
vag. 



^^' 



^T- 



ja 



* In the Appendix, as first sent, the former of these characters was made ca^ and the latter €i\ 
but I find that they are interchanged in the name of Sennacherib at Konjunjik; and from com- 
paring the modes of forming the same character in different inscriptions, I have no doubt that 
thej are mere variants. On the other hand, J^ , which I formerly supposed to be a variant of lA^, 
and consequently to have the value ca^ was a totally distinct character with the value of 6ar ; see 
note in p. 43. 

t It is very interesting to compare the Median form of this character >>-fc»— with this 
and with the two Babylonian forms. It seems plain that the Median is derived directly from the 
Babylonian lapidary *^gp ; or at least that it is not derived from it either through the Assyrian 
or the cursive Babylonian. The intermediate forms are those used in the inscriptions at Mai Amir 
(Elymais or Susiana); the language of which seems to differ very slightly from the Median of the 
time of Darius. In these inscriptions the character before us is formed exactly as in the Median; 
while the preceding and following are formed as in Assyrian, without the transposition of wedges 
which has taken place in the Median vY^ and ^TT^* 

X In the Appendix, as originaUy sent, this character was valued as fta; see note in p. 42. Since 
tbat note was written, I have carefully examined the words in which ^^>-yA, L. 69, occurs. I 
have stated in the note referred to, that it was interchanged with the present character and m; it 
is also interchanged with the same character and yar. Its value must, therefore, be the value of 
t^fl + ^' ^ow I find that in the Table of Variants of the Standard Inscription at Nimriid, as 
published by the British Museum, L 28, ^^ >-TT J , yo^ . rmf^ after gi^ is replaced by V'^^yy-^ , 
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Id, 
la, 

lu, 
al, 



Fifth, ob L Sbbies. 
-^y. L. 187, 188, 189. 



ii^tV ^- 26 and 273 united. 

y^--. L. 13. 

]^. L. 118, 119, 121-123.* 

L. 278, 279. \ No Assyrian equi- 
yal, L. 276, 277?) valents known. 
ml, {^. L. 222. 



Sixth, ob T Sebibs. 

td, j^. L. 272. 

to, 5i[. L.275. 

ti, ^*\<. L. 34. 

tu, ^<gf. L. 26 and 202 united. 

aty i^. L. 204. 

yat, ^^y. L. 269. 

vat, not ascertained. 

Seventh, ob D Sebibs. 
da, ^J. L. 268. 
da, not ascertained. 
di, (\^. L.162. 
rfu, :^y. L. 260, 270. 

For characters ending in d see 5 Series. 



Eighth, ob N Sebibs. 
nd, .«ry. L. 139, 140. 
na, tn. L. 192. 
ni, »-^y|- L- 91. 
nM, t^. L. 211. 
an, .->:y-. L. 287. 

yan, << ? L. 27 rather ym. 
van, t^. L. 256-258. 

Ninth, ob F Sebibs. 
pd. ^. L. 44. 
/w, ^|L. L. 37. 

p, wanting, jMz or dtused in its stead. 
pu, wanting,jM[ or itt used in its stead. 
ap, tXz]' L. 79: 
yap, J^yy. L.253,254; cf.8.55, 5.21. 

vap, 2l. L. 208, 209. 






Tenth, ob B Sebibs. 
6a, ^^y. L. 111. 
ha, seems to be wanting, pa used 
for it (See note *, p. 62.) . 
bi, ^^. L. 223-225, 233, 234. 
bu, ^^^. L. 59. 

For characters ending in ft see P Series. 

the Nimrftd form of the character before us. The hitter, as I take it. represents the conclusion 
of the singular of a noun, that of the constructed plural of which is expressed by the former. It 
foUows that the value of the present character b^ns with g. It occurs also with ^ before it, as 
the verb « I shut up;" which is naturaUy deduced from the root T|S; and in the word signifying 
" guards" (of the palace), na.gir. ti, which is evidently from nSi Taking aU this into consider- 
ation, along with the name mentioned in the former note, which it is ccrtidnly most natural to 
read gi.du.na.yi, I feel myself compelled to value the two characters under consideration as gi 
and s«p; and accordingly to read the Babylonian name of Darius as DarayySqir I FOt. 8, 1850. 
• In some of the Nimrfld inscriptions, this character is usedfory ]gf, L e. ano.cw, «L» 
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ELBVBNTa, OB Y Sebies. 



L. 249. 
ya, ^. L. 12. 
yi, IJ y|[. L. 4 doubled, 
yu, >.y4 L. 71. 

For chanctera ending in y see F Series. 

TwEUTH, OR.R Sebies. 

ra, ^^. L. 94-96, 144-147. 

ra, 4^. L.53. 

n, Jffx^. L. 52. 

ru, i{.y. L.51. 

ar, ^y>-J[f^y. L. 32 and 73 combined. 

yoTt ^ • l"- 194. see § 14. 

var, Jhy. L. 251, 252. 

Thibteenth, ob V Sebies. 

va, •^. L. 238. 

va, -yy]f:. L.46. 

OT, >;:f|? L. 106-109. 

vu, not ascertained. 



a», t^. L. 206, 207. 

yaw, 4^4f . L. 56, 57 ; c£ 152 . 8 and 

16.53. 
vav, not ascertained. 



50, 
fa, 



FODBTEENTH, OB^ SeBIES. 

not ascertained. 
^? L.126.* 
^. L.124. 

For chaivcten ending in ; see 6)^ Series. 



Fifteenth, ob S Series. 

aa, ^. L. 6, 175, 176. 
sa, Vor<<. L.26. 
«, <yi-. L. 32. 

(w, ^, L. 45. 

yo^i S:^|f. L. 85-87, 89, 90, 184; 

cf. 8.34 and 2.17. 
vaa, ^J. L. 262, 264. 



I need scarcely say, that there are many phonetic characters, whose values 
are compounded of those of two or more of the above, in addition to such as 
are homophones of them. I have perhaps omitted a character in each series, 
with the value of the form Crl or Cr. I, however, only know one character, 
to which I should assign such a value; I mean ^TT»^, which seems to express 
/'r, rather than par; so that when followed by a syllable beginning with r, it 
may be transcribed hyf singly; as in the word/', rd . tH, 5 . 14, " the Euphrates ;" 

To prevent mistakes, va is often added, while tlie other form of the present character, given in 
note t» P* 28, is used for /«. 

* Often used for giu or giv ; bat in some situations seems clearly a simple (t ; so His also used 
for ^ § 9. 
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and inldya ,f\ ru . vag, the conclusion of line 35 of the inscription on the tomb 
of Darius ; which I suppose to mean " let him not break into (the tomb)," the 
verb corresponding to p&V Other characters which seem analogous to this, 
are rather compounds of two of the forms Ca.ar, and should be represented 
by Car. 



ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA. 

In the eight months which have elapsed since this Paper was presented to the 
Academy, I have been making continued progress in the interpretation of these 
inscriptions ; and for the last two months I have had in my hands copies of 
some very valuable inscriptions from Nimriid, Kouyunjik, and Mai Amir, being 
the first part of a collection about to be published by the Trustees of the British 
Museum. This has naturally led to rectifications of my views on several minor 
points ; while it has confirmed me in the correctness of the great principles 
advanced in this Paper, and of which I claim to be the discoverer ; viz., the 
almost perfect correspondence of the Median, as well as the Van, phonographs 
with the Assyrio-Babylonian ; the fact of the primitive values of aU of these 
being Indo-European syllables, and not Semitic letters ; the existence of ideo- 
graphic characters with various uses, as explained in §§ 9-23 ; and the conse- 
quent possibility of a character being read in two or more ways, according as 
it was used as a phonograph or an ideograph. In the notes which have been 
added while the paper was going through the Press, some corrections have 
been made ; and I propose now to give a list of such corrections made in these 
notes as refer to passages difierent from those to which they are attached ; as 
well as to add a few other corrections which I have not had an opportunity of 
making since I discovered their necessity. This list I give in the order of the 
pages. To this I will add a short specimen of translated Ehorsabad text. The 
characters which occur in the preceding syllabary will not be expressed; but 
only homophones, compound phonographs, and ideographs. 

yoL.xxiL / 
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Paqb 6. An erroneous statement in the note is corrected in the note in 
p. 20. As to the main question discussed in it, the discovery which I have 
recently made of the close resemblance between the inscriptions found at 
Mai Amir in Susiana and the Second Persepolitan (see p. 62), appears to me 
to furnish a conclusive argument in favour of my views. That the people 
of Susa should use a character and language almost identical with that of their 
neighbours the Medes, is only what we might expect ; but will any one seriously 
contend, that Susa was inhabited by Scythians? 

Pages 7, 12, 13. Some typographical errors, and one of my own, are cor- 
rected in the note in p. 58. As respects the Etruscan alphabet mentioned in 
the note in p. 13, 1 have ascertained that the value of the seventh letter was f, 
and that of the eighteenth ef. 

Page 14, line 7 of note, for »nDn» read »nDnK. 

Page 17. The initial character in habM.rd.vd^ is by no means identical 
with the mixed sign mentioned in § 10, as suggested at the bottom of the page. 

Page 2 1, line 8. I prefer din to tian^ for reasons given in the note in p. 54. 

, penult line of note, for abhi read api. 

Page 24. With respect to note *, see the note in p. 42. The reading naf^ 
in line 5 is doubtful The first character in the word seems to have in one 
connexion the value not; but in other places it is more certainly qU^ or, as I 
now write it, yU; the remainder of the word is 2a. It is possible, that both the 
Aramaean word given in p. 24, and ll'^, which is nearly identical with it in 
meaning, may be equivalents of 4^ ; but if only one of these can be admitted, I 
incline to the latter. 

Page 23, line 17. The meaning given to the cuneatic word in this line is 
not the right one. See note in p. 42 at the end. 

Page 26. I was in error when I resolved the second form of the name Nebo 
into Nab.ic. The value of the latter character is ac; and the former is, I be- 
lieve, never to be valued otherwise than phonetically an, and ideographically 
il or asur. The arbitrary mode of representing divine names, by combinations 
of the ideograph for ** Gk)d" and single characters, of which this is a specimen, 
is a source of much confusion and uncertainty. 

, first line of note, for divided read derived. 

Page 31. A mistake which I have made as to the initial character of the 
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two first forms of the name treated of in § 22, is corrected at the en<| of the 
note in p. 44. The third form occurs on the Nimr&d obelisk, and in other 
Nimr&d and Eoujunjik inscriptions ; and from these it appears, that the two 
first characters, as I have given them, ought to be combined into one, and in 
like manner what I have given as the third and fourth. The two last com- 
prise L. 255, of which the value seems to be ^jp or qap. The first is of course 
bar or barra;, The entire nsme is barra.qip.vd, or bar. ra. sir. vd. In the latter 
form, the r is assimilated to the following consonant, which is probably the 
equivalent of our toh (see note in p. 47), fi:om which to / (or, when doubled, p) 
the transition is easy. In the iuscription on the obelisk, this name follows that 
of Babylon, as given in p. 17; and it is evident, from the context, that these 
two places were near together. The observation of this fact was a relief to me ; 
as it was very painful to think, that what was said of this place in the Great 
Inscription would apply to the Holy City. In Major Ra.wunson's Paper on the 
Nimr&d obelisk, as reported in the Literary Gazette of the 26 th January, he 
makes th^e two places to be Shinar and Borsippa. The former reading is 
not to be thought of for a moment, the name being clearly bab.U.rd.vd ; but I 
have no doubt that the latter name is that of the second town. It seems that 
Borsippa is mentioned by Strabo as a town in the neighbourhood of Babylon. 
In support of the view that I have taken of the character ^, pd^ having, as a 
secondary or ideographic value, w'w, I observe that the name of the fifth 
people whose tribute is represented on the Nimrftd obelisk began with this 
character; the remainder being ti.nd.t/i It seems to me quite evident, that 
these were the " Shirutana of the sea" of the hieroglyphic inscriptions ; that is, 
as I suppose, the people of Cyprus. I read the cuneatic name Siru.fi.nd.jfi; 
and it appears to me, that articles of copper are both named and represented 
among the tribute. An Assyrian inscription has been found in Cyprus. 

Pages 39, 40. The transcription on which I relied for determining the 
value of p^ is the following. In the Assyrian inscriptions a very common 
word is ^]^ ^][. In the Great Inscription at the India House, the last cha- 
racter does not occur; but the word ^]Q >-^^ jyy, occurs four times in simi- 
lar positions to the preceding word ; and I have naturally assumed it to be the 
same. This gives ray.yab or rib for the value of the character in question. I 
have since met with a confirmation of this ; in the table of variants in the 
standard inscription at Nimr&d, in the twenty-fifth line, it is interchanged with 

/2 
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*-|fI ^> t^' is ravM* It is also interchanged with yar. W (see X. 12, and com- 
pare the Standard Inscription of Nimrftd, 1. 29) ; and in the parallel place on 
Gbotkpend's barrel we have »^^, L. 91, in place of yar, L. 1 94. This is important, 
as shewing that the phonetic value of this last character is not nt, as I have 
made it in the table, but n,or rather iri. It will be recollected, that this character 
followed by bd is used for the last element in the name of the Kouyunjik king, 
which is therefore rib or irib^ not 8U. In confirmation of this value of ^^^ 
1 observe that there is a common verb, which is repeatedly used after " I de- 
parted from such a place," and which always has for its object a place. It con- 
sists of this character with ag,ga before it. I read it ag.ga.rib^ translate it 
" I approach," and connect it with the Hebrew root 3ip. The two last cha- 
racters are the same in a reverse order, which compose the cuneatic name of 
Nimr&d; and it may suffice to remark, that if this be read Ccd.ah^ we should 
have for the verb dg{ovac).ah.cal; which will not pass muster. Again, the 
name Rib.nd.ndf as I read it, which occurs more than once in the inscription 
on the great altar at Nimrftd, must be Lebanon (a variation of the name given 
in p. 33). This is clear from its connexion with " the great forest," d.ab.bd. 
rabi.ta; and that the former word means "a forest" is quite plain not only 
from l^L^ signifjring " a forest" in Sjrriac, but more decisively from the con- 
cluding part of the inscription ; when the king speaks of his making abbd^ 
" forests," followed by ad, •* ofi" and that by two nouns which begin with Jj^i][, 
the determinative prefix of wood. 

Page 41. The value of ^>^ is, I feel very confident, ru. The vowel m, 
which terminates the name before us in one place, is omitted in the other, 
which proves that it is inherent in the character. The same character, 
preceded by ya.tu, constitutes the name of a people, which must be 11D\ 
Itursea; it is joined in 16.71-73, with Ga. ray. /i, Galilee, Rib.du.d^u, Lebanon, 
and Gd.av.rd.n\ Hauran. The copyists of the inscriptions have, however, 
occasionally confounded this character with ^HFTf* ^^^ perhaps the sculptors 
may have done the same. The latter is the Third Persepolitan -^>-»-, L.154 ; 
and its value is gd (see remarks on p. 57. II.). 

* The first of these characters = ra.av or rav; it partakes, accordingly, of all the ancertaintj 
which attaches to its last element See note f, p. 69* Here the value would seem to be re. It 
must be remarked, that the vowels in compound phonographs are sometimes varied in a way that 
those of the regular syllabary never are. 
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Page 46. The view taken in the note in this page, of the values of J^ and 
^^>.y-k, is corrected in p. 61. Sidon and not Bashan is the country referred 
to. Major Rawlinson, in the Paper akeady cited, identifies the following 
name with Accar, which is given at this day to the mountainous region north 
of Beirout In this he is probably right; though it is curious that precisely 
the same name should be given at Ehorsabad to the very distant Hariwa, 
See p. 31. — After all, I am not sure that Ethiopia was not the country of Gita, 
as I originally supposed it to be. 

Page 57, IL I am by no means satisfied about the G series. In the first 
place I must observe, that p is sometimes represented by characters which be- 
long to it; as in ag.ga.rib^ 3"lp**i already mentioned. I suspect, however, 
that another series should be introduced intermediate between the G and Y 
series. If so, I should refer to it the characters which now stand as gd, ga, gi^ 
and yu; making >-^, ga, instead of ca, <j:^, gi^* and Jij^ ga. This last is an 
ideograph for " an ox," and is sometimes completed by the syllable av, and 
sometimes by ap, making up the Indo-European word gav. It is also used for 
the final syllable of Jd.rd.an.gd, the name answering to " Zaraca." Gav is not 
the only instance of an ideograph being phonetically connected with an Indo- 
European value. The same thing happens in the case of van^ '' a man.'' To 
the consonant of this new series, the value q orh might be given ; but I have 
not done this, nor made the change suggested in the note f in p. 57, in the 
specimens which are subjoined. 

Page 62, note. I see that the word " I shut up" begins with a, and not, 
as I have here stated, with d. It must, therefore, come from llfj? ("I^V^**)? 
which has this meaning as well as IIV . It is, I believe, an invariable rule, 
that a, when it precedes two radicals at the commencement of the first person, 
represents J?K . Other examples are a.budj "I make;" a. bur, "I pass;" a. la, 
*' I ascend." In passing to the third person a and a equally becomes ya. 

Page 63. The Assyrian form of L. 278, oZ, is ^y. The value of the 
character which I have made ni is n or iri See remark on p. 40. 

♦ This is particularly used to express 37; as in ^'.Jitf, "a serrant" (Note p. 60), and 
mnansn^Vf Abdlstarti, the name of the king of Sidon contemporary with Sennacherib; written 
with both ab.di. yas and ab.di. gi . yas before tartu Ct B. M. 20, <&c. L 14 and 60. 
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Thb following brief fipecimens of translations from the Ehorsabad inscrip- 
tions have been selected with a view to illustrate passages of Holy Scripture, as 
well as the language of the inscriptions. The deportation of conquered nations 
by the Assyrians, and the planting of other nations in the cities from which 
they were removed, is repeatedly mentioned in the Second Book of Kings. 

-:=n M M^M^ . . . t^}^ ^ h** 

*Id. ^8u *a .tu *a . n'd ^san .u.fi aq.cd; •Id. Id. •Id. Id. 
cit7(2) lu8(l)9 it to change I gire; men of countries 

.a :3I - ,gfn ■ - ^ - - - ^ >:« J! rl -ITsIr 

v'd . ac . ti 'Id. ^yd ^ad *®Id. ^^va.aa.sib; D.P. su.fu . bariT 
obedient to kw(2) m7(l) in the place Icaiue to dwell; 8abject8(2) 

T^ - i -II - - - - <-!ii I ■ - -i^-^ -^n 

Id. 'yd D.P. »*D.P pd.^a.aJi "ali ^m.riu "as . cm; "D.P. 
017(1) nMgifltntM over them I make; 

m T i:^:?r - . ^ I - - - -^1 - . ^Hf- -V -II 

"Id. D.P. KinnU.ri.ria »va*8U »ab.U; D.P. «*? "D.P. Atnir *Id. 
Kinjiropolis out of it I bring ; the iriU of Assar lord(2) 

• - ■ - -^m - - y- 

•yd '^ya.rid "Id. "va.m.nb 
mj(l) in iheplaoe ImaketodwelL 

I have only room for the following short additional epecimen ; it illustrates 
2 Kings, ziz. 32. See also Latabd's Monuments, plates 29, 78. 

■ - « - - ■ I ^^ 

^^8d ^ma\dd.aiAd.8U.riu ^^yac.lu.u ^ab . bul 

(Certain towns) which their tributes withheld I shot arrows at. 

- - ^n - tA:z] .... 

^ag.gur ad . Id. ^aa.ru.vap. 

I made a bank against, I bnmed. 
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* ▲ simple ideograph; tee p. 28. 
' Affix 3flLnL; see p. 44 note. 
' IB ihh aoc. m.8. of pronoun. 

* Particle, which forms datiye and i 
tiTe case; it is nsed for both at PersepoUs. 

* See p. 44 in the note. The following, and 
some other words, I am as yet nnable to ex- 
plain. 

' Ideographs with plnral sign. 

' This word also signifies " a gift;*' and it 
represents, Ibelieye, the n^ of Dan. viL 25. 

> Affix 1 s. Obserye that the affix is a; 
the y is euphonic, the noon terminatbg in t. 

* See p. 28. 

» See p. 17. 

^' For the radical part of this word see 
p. 23; but the power of the prefixes is there 
given erroneously; ta seems to have formed 
causative verba, and va » D to have formed the 
participle. This conjugation is called by Ghal- 
dee grammarians Shaphd, The present verb 
is defective, and I therefore give examples of 
the full participial form. Such are va . ^. a? . 
Jn.yaa, "I clothe." R. = Bnb; va.^.ac. la. 
yaly " I complete," R. « bba I consider this 
form to be a participle, because it is the same 
in the first and the third person. In the plural 
it is varied ; !«, for instance, being substituted 
for yd in this last word; but so we have the 
adjective raft in the singular, and rdbu in the 
pluraL It will be seen, from the examples of 
verbs that I have given, that the Assyrian 
verb is, like the Hebrew, triliteral, and that the 
defective verbs follow very closely the Hebrew 
analogy. From comparing Semitic roots with 
Egyptian and Indo-European ones, I think it 
dear (and have elsewhere expressed my opinion 
to that ^ect) that the latter were originally 
biliteral; but I believe the triliteral form to 
be as well marked in the Assyrian as in any 
other Semitic language; and while our He- 



brew and Arabic lexicons retain it, I think we 
shall do well to recognise it in Assyrian also. 

" See p. 29. 

" =>b5or'??. 

^* Aff. 3 pi.; see p. 44, note. 

^ Oun signifies '' to be" in Phoenician as 
well as in Arabic; and the 8 prefixed may con- 
vert this into the causative verb '* to make ;" 
or sacan may have been a simple verb signify- 
ing '' to make." In the Third Persepolitan 
Inscriptions, we have yat. cu.nUy *' they made." 

^' Several names like this, with names of 
deities substituted for that of the king, occur 
in the inscriptions; and this very name was 
given to the city built at Khorsabad. The se- 
cond character must not be resolved into ta . a. 
It is equivalent to the Hebrew irnf?; but I 
have no reason to think it was so pronounced. 

" See p. 43 and note. 

*' Seems » M**2M; the ab is probably by as- 
similation for 08. The following word is a dif- 
ficult one ; what is written cu, or cu . t'u, seems 
to have been pronounced tar in Assyrian names. 
Probably these words were equivalent. I can- 
not venture to identify the latter with min. 

" =>— ^ -^y, cw.«».r'tt(oraf.ftt.r'tt; 
note t P« 57). 

^ See p. 25, § 18. I read the word cam; 
it is, perhaps, of Scythian origin. In the 
summer before last, when I first perceived the 
meaning of this character and its equivalence 
to »»< ^, I read that word adu.n'a for^lM, 
and afterwards du • n^a* It was with great re- 
luctance that I abandoned this reading on find- 
ing the most convincing proofs that the initial 
character was ca (or go, see p. 69). In making 
this correction I should state, that I could not 
have been influenced by any wish to bring out 
the name of Sennacherib; as it was not until 
the present year that I recognised the identity 
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of the character used in the royal names with 
that aboTe given. See note * in p. 62* 

" See p. 28 and note f. 

" This particle signifies who^ of, ^W. 

B See note p. 42. For the use of « to ex- 
press the first syllable, see note *, p .39* & be- 
fore the affix shews that the noun is pluraL 
The singular would have t before this affix. 
The absolute form, ending in «, is given in 
p. 42. If the distinction between the vowels be 
rejected, the grammar will be as imperfect as 
a Hebrew grammar without the points. 

^ The third person pluraL I translate all 
the verbs in this specimen as preterites; in 
the former as presents. This form of the verb 
is used without change for both. The root 
corresponds to Mb^ or nb^, which has the 
same meaning. The final character seems 
phonetically superfluous ; but it indicates 
that the verb is of the class nb. A si- 
milar form, yo&.ntf.ti, '*they made" (R. = 
ran), occurs repeatedly in the Fersepolitan 
inscriptions. That the root of this verb ended 
in 1 in Babylonian appears from the two forms 
a6 • nti, '* I make," and va,lil*d.an. nti, which 
has nearly the same meaning. • The latter is 
the Pihel participle. Probably, in the word 
before us, u was sounded twice. 

^ In B. M. 63 . 30, the last character of 
this word is resolved into hu . vaL The cor- 
responding verb Jj , is used in Arabic with 
the sense here assigned to it. The last cha- 
racter is also used to express ** a year ;" it may 
be of the same origin as ** Bui," the name of 
a Hebrew month; '* the annual rainy season." 
The "moon," ^Y, was a semi-lunation; and 
when the calendar was regulated, fifteen days. 
The double moon was WtD^ sana^ thirty days, 



expressed ideographically by the numeral <«, 
or, as the Romans wrote it, xxx. This also 
expressed the idea of **new" and "change." 
The different meanings of this word in Hebrew 
and in Assyrian may have given rise to those 
mistakes in Chaldean chronology which Euse- 
bius has noticed. The Sankin (see p. 35) I 
take to have been the twelve deities who pre- 
sided over these double months. It is carious 
that there were also deities whose names were 
expressed by > >^ , with the numeral xv. In 
B.M. 20.5,6, and elsewhere, we have "the 
god XV. of Niniveh and the god xv. of Baby- 
lon."(?) Niniveh, by the way (Nanu . vd), was 
certainly at or very near Kouyunjik. This 
appears clearly from the inscriptions found at 
that place; and from B. M. 15.35, 41» it is 
plain that it was on the eastern bank of the 
Tigris. " From Niniveh I departed ; — over the 
Tigris I passed." 

" The last character in this word occurs 
in PoBTBR*s transcript of VL 51, where the 
Great Inscription has gu . var. I infer that 
this is the meaning from the passage YI. 
62, ya^fCd cu.vap,rav u d,gur,rav ae.(«. 
var^ "with ditches (Ij-S^) and mounds I en- 
circle (R. « *in3)." The av {cm) seems here and 
elsewhere (as in the name of Egypt in p. 41, to 
be read Ma^u.rav) to be a plural termination ; 
so it is in Phoenician and Himyaritic The 
meaning of the following ideograph I can as 
yet only conjecture; "with the contents," 
" to the ground," or " to ashes." 

^ The root plainly corresponds to fpiOf. In 
parallel passages we have oe. (»^ ) va. The 
corresponding Hebrew root would be JTD, . 
which is not in use ; but the Aramaean OIQO 
is, and with the same meaning. 
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vOMPLEX ideas, so far as they are properly the results of any mental process, 
can be traced to three different kinds of operations, all of which have a com- 
mon principle, whUe each has some peculiar difference in its origin and use, 
such as to require a separate investigation. 

First among these are the combinations framed from the habitual recurrence 
in union, or constant succession, of the same phenomena or ideas. Those I have 
discussed in my first Paper. 

Secondly, those ideas which are the results of accidental combination : 
these, like the former, are independent of the voluntary powers of mind; and, 
like them too, depend directly on the primary modes of perception and appre- 
hension, being communicated through the sense from without 

Lastly, those spontaneous or voluntary associations which have the origin 
of their combination vnthin the mind^ though framed from the same common 
elements. 

Of the last-mentioned class, it is at first view perceptible that it must in- 
volve a law of combination different from either of the former; for, while these 
severally represent some external process, act, or combination, this latter class 
now to be examined have their origin wholly within the mind, and are not the 
representations of any external reality. To the actions or objects of the exter- 
nal world, they bear the relation that the fancy picture may bear to the portrait 
or sketch taken from nature ; the elements of the idea are the same, but the 
combination different, and, in some important respects, differently obtained. 
The inventive mind may conceive the idea of a winged griffin as distinctly as 
it can recall the appearance of a strange man. Of the idea thus formed, not 
one line of form, or expression, may resemble any thing eidstent or described 
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in fictdonc yet all the components must still be the familiar simple ideas of 
sensation and reflection ; and a more minute analysis would ascertain that, in 
its elementary constitution, the very process too is still the same. What then 
must be the essential difference of this class of associations? Plainly, in the 
MODE according to which the process of combination has operated. It is a 
process dependent upon habit, — ^yet producing ideas formally new. These 
ideas are not, like the first class, results of repetition ; nor, like the second, re- 
vivals from observation : yet the materials are the same, and the combinations 
(considered as ideas) similar. 

On strict examination of the most extravagant conception which can be re- 
duced into form by the mind, there can in every instance be traced some primary 
law of form, by which the process of combination will have been controlled and 
aided. Without this elementary principle^ there might be a verbal description, 
but no idea which could be framed or conveyed, imless by some process wholly 
different from any here intended. Upon trial it will easily be discovered, that 
the effort to frame some wholly abnormal or monstrous conception would not 
be attended with the same common facili^ as when the idea attempted to be 
framed is such as to be in a manner referrible to some known or preconceived 
type,* standard of form, or law of real or ideal combination. This tjfpal law 
is then the law of the specific process by which ideas of this class are com- 
bined This principle is evidently the most elementary application of the law of 
analogy — ^which in its most extended sense, is the most imiversal law of thought. 
It is the law of order by which ideas are framed, and from hence in a measure 
will be found to arise its connexion with the different functions of reason. In 
this class of applications it is directed by the initial purpose, and variously mo- 
dified by the habits and constitution of the mind. For illustration, suppose the 
idea of a house : there is no abstract idea of a house ; but there are standards 
of form, according to which an idea, more or less complex and distinct, will in- 
stantaneously obey the purpose of the mind. The type in one mind may be a 
hut, in another's a palace. One may conceive a vague and indistinct shadow of 
a fabric ; another will give sharpness and symmetry of structure, commodious- 

. * It is not neoessaiy that this type should be real; it may belong to a class of fictitious things. 
It is enough that (in any way) a standard of class has been fixed or attained. 
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ness of division, and splendour of colouring and design. But this process 
will have been rendered possible by the habitual conception of a certain law 
of order, in which known materials, uses, and properties are commonly com- 
bined. The general law, or type, thus supplies the normal element of the 
conception of the mind. 

It may give clearness to this statement to observe, that the same law of 
combination, which in nature or external reality constitutes class, mode of 
action, or specific existence, and appears to belong to the entire class of habi- 
tual combinations explained in the first section, is the same typal law of the 
mind in the formation of the spontaneous or voluntary class of combinations. 
To call this type an idea^ in the received sense^ would be to re-assert the exploded 
doctrine of abstract ideas. But I have no hesitation to claim for it the precise 
place in the intellectual theory which could properly be assigned to the abstract 
idea. When the same combination of sensible qualities is seen to recur in 
constant proportions, or to vary with any law of uniform change, this con- 
stant or uniformly varying law must have itself, by the common tendency of 
habit, become a fixed idea, of which the direct sense is that of a law of com- 
bination. And if either distinct purpose or casual suggestion should turn the 
mind towards the main elements of this combination, they may, according 
to this law of thought, coalesce with the instantaneous action of habit ; while 
the initial impulse of accident or purpose will, by supplying their first element, 
modify the particular form. And, as in the former classes of associations, in 
this it becomes unnecessary to consider the components as having any separate 
existence — the combination executed by a single act is the sole idea. 

This process is not, however, limited necessarily to this simple operation of 
habit. The several processes of the mind variously combine. The combina- 
tion which may be the result of one process may be supposed to enter as a 
simple component into the idea framed by a different All the moral tenden- 
cies are similarly subject to the same law of mind; a deep emotion, a preju- 
dice or antipathy, or even a result of pure inference, may become components 
of the same idea of form, colour, and place. The components of a complex struc- 
ture of ideal form may be the separate results of operations of different kinds 
carried on through life ; a hundred rules of taste, reason, sentiment, art, may 
be included in the idea of an instant All these elements may have become 
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embodied in a law of structure ; and indeed, it may be observed, there is no 
habitual process to which this condition will not apply. 

But it is not necessary to assume that, in the actual uses of this process, the 
entire operation by which a new idea is completed is confined to the one single 
act here described. It is enough that a single process can give ideal existence 
to a single result. The operation under investigation is, like every operation 
subject to the will, capable of continued action and repetition. The act of 
invention may consist of several distinct conceptions, or may be improved and 
extended by many repetitions of the same ; or may be completed by further 
successive additions. The mind may love to dwell upon its own conceptions ; 
and, regarding them as ideas, it is evident that the effect must be, in kind, the 
the same as if they had been the results of external circimistance. The castle- 
builder lives more in the unreal scenery of his imagination than in the world 
of reality ; nor does life offer events, or awaken feelings, that have not their ideal 
representation among these creations of conceptual power. Whether the mind 
is set to work by the sober purposes of inventive design, by the random impulse 
of suggestion, or the idle desire of amusement, the purpose and the typal 
law of combination supply the two sufficient first elements. From and ac- 
cording to these, the materials will simultaneously, without separate notice or 
effort, coalesce according to the special knowledge, habits, and character of 
the mind engaged. Objects remembered, or fancies remembered, will present 
themselves among these materials, and the successive acts of thought which 
may alter or extend the result will yet be processes of the same nature. 

It is worthy of observation, that in the course of a continuation or successive 
repetition of this operation, the mind may, as in the business of life, enter into 
courses of calculation and inquiry, according to the usual laws of these processes, 
without abandoning its main result. In the effort to conceive a scene of mari- 
time danger or enterprise, some difficulty may arise from the incompleteness of 
the type ; the very part involved in the particular occurrence may be wanting 
in the thinker's idea of a ship ; or some combination of cliff, wind, and wave, may 
be the feature required ; the natural desire for distinctness and accuracy may 
be so felt as to arrest the course of thought, and the dreamer of storms may 
find himself reasoning upon physical and mechanical effect and cause. 

It may also be in some measure useful to observe, how the habitual errors, 
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superstitions, and prejudices, or fallacious impressions of the mind, may com- 
bine in this process in a manner which would be prevented by any distinct 
application of the attention or reason. Thus, for example, the homes of our 
ancestors, or of ancient ages of history, come upon the mind's eye, inseparably 
associated with appearances which we fully know to be in reality the marks 
of decay. If we think of the life of last century, there will arise a character of 
something past away, but to be excluded from the conception ; it is hard to 
conceive the modem light of day upon those times which history calls the dark 
ages : in despite of reason, they rise in murky twilight to the conception. 

Thus, to sum the foregoing statements, the mind. may, by a process of 
combination dependent upon an habitual law of form or agglomeration, frame 
new ideas. These may vary according to the habits of the mind, but must 
always be formed according to an ideal type, of which the mind has habi- 
tual possession. This type is not necessarily true, it is enough that it is 
habitual. Neither is there any rule of uniform identity, in virtue of which the 
ideal standard must be precisely similar in all minds, or in the same mind for 
diflferent periods. Of these fundamental analogies of thought, some are derived 
from external realities, and have in diflferent minds that degree of similarity 
which must result from the sameness or similarity of the origin ; some too 
may be supposed to result from uniform laws of our moral or intellectual 
nature: and thus it is that, in the extremest excursions of imagination or fancy, 
there is preserved a common language and general standard of expression and 
representation. But the mind of every individual is still in possession of nume- 
rous accidental types proper to itself, and framed from the common origin of 
association and expression, by which every act, however complex or peculiar, is 
susceptible of ideal modification, according to the character of the mind. 

On the diflference between minds I am not prepared to enter ; but there 
can b*e no doubt that these diflferences exist ; and that both the kinds and the 
degrees in which they are subject to observation are very considerable. But 
they must depend upon somewhat in the elementary nature of the mind ; and 
this is wholly beyond the grasp of human philosophy. All that has been said or 
written upon the subject can easily be shewn to be gratuitous and unsupported. 
But it is not difficult to perceive that, through the whole range of the intel- 
lectual operations, there is a fundamental prevalence of the same laws of 
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thought For this there seems to be some antecedent probability. For as these 
laws can be actually proved to work over a large compass of operation, and to 
include so much as I have endeavoured to demonstrate,* there seems to be a 
needless complication in assuming the existence of other latent elementary pro- 
cesses, so far as these may be applied without undue refinement And hence 
I only follow one of the most approved rules of analogical reasoning, when I 
observe, that I do not think it necessary to enter into the entire detail of the 
arguments which I might advance to prove the strict application of the same 
process of voluntary association, as well to the inventions of pure reason as to 
the instantaneous combinations of the artist or poet. To facilitate the analysis 
of these applications, I shall only offer a few remarks to point out the appli- 
cation of the common principle. 

A little observation will be sufficient to convince any one who may have 
agreed in the previous explanations, that in all the constructive operations of 
thought there must be one law : — the same law of analogy must be the guide 
of combination. The possible combinations of ideas are infinite, and it is evi- 
dent that no train or combination could be found for any, even the lightest pur- 
pose, unless by the help of some settled rule, however derived. The reasoner 
has earlier or later, with more or less precision and force, acquired a sense or 
law of probability. This law may be very remote, or a very near approximation ; 
it may be brought, by a long succession of corrections, to approach the reality ; 
or may, by a clear and luminous conception, in a mind disciplined by the force 
of its own orderly conceptional action, be struck out at a glance. Some minds 
habitually think according to probability founded on experiences, — some ac- 
cording to types and standards of form, — some according to moral analogies j 
but, for all, the same pure elementary principle seems to apply. 

These considerations may help to explain, and are illustrated by, some well- 
marked facts respecting the various known characters of different classes of 
teachers and writers, and are capable of very extensive practical application. 
I shall, however, confine myself to so much as may serve to confirm or illus- 
trate what I have hitherto stated. 

Among the varied and numerous classes of scientific reasoners, there is to be 

* The attentiTe reader will perceiTe that thb term here is not used in its logical sense, but 
rather in that of the anatomy schools. 
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observed a well-marked distinction between the many who display the most 
prompt and acute apprehension, vast retention, so as to master with compara- 
tive ease all that mind can do, and the very few who shew any considerable 
power to strike out a new result. And upon a closer inquiry it will even be 
found in some measure true, that these latter are frequently defective in the 
quality by which the former are distinguished. Indeed no two classes of 
thinkers are more different, or more likely to be confoimded, by loose observers. 
One person may devote his life to science, and know all that is known, and 
possess the most lucid power of exposition, and labour for a long life at elemen- 
tary works, and not strike out a single gleam of new light : another will hardly 
have mastered the rudimental elements, when the brain becomes haunted by 
conceptions, and the intellect attracted into new, unthought-of directions leading 
to invention. 

The same consideration may be applied, though under very different ap- 
parent circumstances, in the walk of art and general literature. In the consi- 
deration of these it would lead too far were I to explain why the same or similar 
results may seem to be attained by widely different operations ; but this will 
be in some degree obvious from the following eiqplanation. There is in the 
nature of things no reason why the same combination which is the result of a 
spontaneous association, may not be constructed, according to an ascertained 
rule, by the most detailed process of mere art In the picture, the poem, or any 
work of art, such is the frequent occurrence. As the processes of the under- 
standing become more complex, and as active energy seems more to enter into 
the result, it seems probable, and agrees with experience, to conclude that the 
power on which they depend must be more subject to greater degrees of in- 
equality in different individuals. And from this it is to be explained, why 
men of genius in any department of human effort are more rare, as the nature 
of the produce demands higher and more varied or remote combinations. 
Thus the wider and more complex combinations of mathematics, whether ana- 
lytic or synthetic, are the produce of few minds ; and, on the other extreme 
(as it were), the combinations of fancy, or the standard creations of poetic 
power, are not less rare ; while in both, and through the entire intermediate 
range of art, considerable power is continually exercised in the production of 
similar though not equal results by a mode of operation which for distinctness 
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I may call constructive. In these the rules of art or science take the place of 
the standard of conception, or of the normal law of reason ; every distinct 
component of the result is elaborately sought and selected by the exercise of 
judgment and the precedent of experience ; every part is computed, adapted, 
or modelled by known standard models. The sculptor may have some cele- 
brated work of art, or some living model, either before his eye or in his 
memory, and he is stored with rules of form ; but he may be wholly without 
the self-created standard, which is the typal law which the mind has framed 
for itself out of the same elements. 

If it were to be asked, by what means the diflference of the two methods 
here asserted can be ascertained in the result; the test, only perceptible to 
the most refined criticism, is still decided enough. The higher graces of 
expression in art depend on refinements of form, niceties of combination, and 
reaches of conception not susceptible of the coarse measurement of elemen- 
tary rules, and therefore can be but imperfectly attained by their aid, and 
when attained, are sure to carry the stamp of imitation. In all such efforts, 
remove the model and you extinguish the thought; the mind has framed no 
ideal combination, and there is before it nothing. 

This test may derive much practical distinctness from the following con- 
sideration. The actual presence to the mind of a distinct conception of any 
reality, — for clearness I will say of any sensible reality, — has in a very high 
degree the effect of actual and sensible reality. It bears with it components 
which belong to the suggestions of memory or actual presence. We may for illus- 
tration suppose that a mountain scene is to be painted from fancy. The con- 
structive method will resort to numerous known characters of such scenery; 
the most approved models of cliff and precipice, and rules of distance and co- 
louring, will supply a sufiicient approach to the truth of nature. But one glance 
at the reality of nature, in its most ordinary dress, will probably shame the best 
representations that mere art can reach. Now the effect of the other mode 
would be different ; for the type of conception is framed from the habitual obser- 
vation of ^eds — the very component wanting in every constructive system. 
And again, the effect of the former is that oi presence. There is an actual idea 
(all that presence can give) to be contemplated, retouched, wrought upon by 
fancy, feeling, or even by the computations of the constructive method. 
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In the use of language this test can be more distinctly found, and I might 
take examples from every page of poetry, to apply it. A single image, con- 
veyed in a word, and struck from the writer's mind unconsciously in the heat 
of composition, may be such as to have required more refined and subtle rea- 
soning and calculations of the rules of adaptation and effect, — more consi- 
derations of the shades of feeling, the law of human apprehension, and the 
suggestive powers of language in its more refined and less direct applications, — 
than a volume might contain, or than have yet entered into the science of the 
rhetorician. Yet this feat of conception is executed currente calamo^ and leaves 
as little trace of any process as a vessel leaves upon the waters. Now to the 
reader this quality may be known by a test nearly infallible ; for though the 
effect of distinct conception may chance to be produced by accident, it cannot 
occur characteristically . It is the result of a method which (while in operation), 
to some considerable extent, excludes the employment of constructive methods; 
and of which the constant operation will be to work out its effects by the indi- 
rect means of suggestion: in reality it is the effect that is itself expressed, and 
not the detail By the law of association, a feature, a movement, or a circum- 
stance, conveys the whole to which it belongs. Now the idea, modified by the 
purpose, communicates the leading feature so as to give its distinctive character 
to the combination in which it consists. And thus the effect on the thinker's 
own mind is instantaneous ; his type presents itself dressed, featured, and 
/ coloured, in accordance with the specific suggestion of the moment, and he is 

supplied with expression to combine them so as to place the reader in his own 
position. He sees what the constructive artist calculates, and from the effect 
of presence the effect of reality is produced ; the sentiment is awakened, and 
his thoughts become infused with the peculiar expression, which nothing but 
the sense of actual present reality can communicate without the aid of this 
process. The mind, working by mere art, may accumulate all the terrors of a 
storm, and combine them with the utmost truth; but they can only impart in- 
formation as to characteristic effect, they will only reach to elaborate conmion- 
place, or too familiar imitation ; a single word will give the whole, and bring 
the sympathies of the reader into the very scene of the poet's thought. 

In offering this illustration, I am not sure that it can convey much, without 
the help of numerous examples, which would prolong this essay beyond its im- 
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portance. I shall, therefore, add one of a different kind, which may perhaps be 
more easily applied without the help of instances. Every one must be aware 
of the intuitive rapidity with which the expressions of the human face are 
perceived and interpreted, and this by some process in which there is evidently 
no mixture of inferential reasoning. The precise nature of this process is here 
immaterial ; we have only to consider one of its consequences ; for, however ac- 
quired, it is an universal type, belonging to most, perhaps to all minds. There 
is a fine analogy, or law of characteristic expression, in consequence of which 
every vague line will occasionally convey an instantaneous ideal image of hu- 
man features. I have already, for another purpose, detailed this operation in 
the first Essay on this subject, and explained in what manner a casual gleam 
of expression is suggestive of a combination to which it can be referred.* 
This is, however, but a common case of a general law, whereby the partial 
line suggests a whole, by reference to some typal law, or fixed analogy. 

For the sake of clearness, it has been necessary to distinguish the con- 
structive and associatory processes, by marking the opposite characters which 
exist between them. But though each in its utmost completeness may be con- 
sidered to belong to minds of very different classes, yet as there is no human 
mind without every element which belongs to man's nature, so there is in re- 
ality no extended operation of the constructive or conceptual kind that must 
not to some extent involve that of the other. It is only in those higher or 
more extreme exertions of the moral or intellectual qualities, which seem to 
indicate some distinct operation as their principal element, that the special pro- 
cess thus developed can be distinctly traced. Some minds, and some products 
of mind, indicate the result of some one mode of operation, some of another ; 
and thus by attentive observation much may be very clearly ascertained, that 
is by no means so easily demonstrated. The utmost that can be done in the 
analysis of mind is a just appeal to the self-observation of others. 

And here, before I proceed further, I may apply these considerations to 
explain an observation of that truly great philosopher, Mr. Locke, which has, I 
think, been somewhat mistaken. I mean his distinction between wit and 
judgment, by which he describes wit as consisting in a perception of similarities, 
and judgment of differences in our ideas. The observation was but casual, and 

* Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, vol. xix. p. 92, 
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not the result of a deliberate analysis ; but I think it a very remarkable proof 
of the clear-sighted discrimination which Mr. Locke seems to have possessed 
beyond most known men. The objection which appears to apply to his remark is, 
that the same observation by which diflferences or similarities are perceivable, 
should equally apply to both. Now, first observing, that in Mr. Locke's time, 
the term " wit" was understood in a sense co-extensive with imagination, it 
will easily appear that the objection is a mere quibble, which confounds two 
operations in no way related, and which are not coextensive in application. 
The one being the apprehension of certain analogies, or laws of form and re- 
lation ; the other a distinct act of observation, applied to special objects, and 
not arising from any habitual process. The one being a conscious act, the other 
a habitual process. So far for Mr. Locke's intent. It must be admitted in 
favour of the supposed objection, that, so far as it involves a distinct proposition 
(but without respect to Mr. Locke's meaning), it is perfectly true that the same 
process of reason equally applies to the observation of similitude and dissimili- 
tude ; but the apprehension of analogies cannot be compared with the perception 
of specific circumstances or characters in the existences of either mind or matter. 
It is according to the various modes in which the habit of mind which 
tends to the exercise of this faculty may be involved with the other habitudes, 
or other powers or infirmities, that the several orders of intellect may be dis- 
tinguished: One mind may be exercised in the amusing perversion of the same 
class of similitudes and relations, which may fill another with solemn or terrific 
visions. One may dwell in air-built castles, and luxuriate in imaginary bowers ; 
another, not wiser, but exercising a difierent moral and intellectual tendency 
under the same law, may fabricate speculations, economical or metaphysical ; a 
third may build on the experience of reality, and, with a cautious regard to truth 
and experiment, follow out the laws of Being by the light of the same intui- 
tive apprehension. Each individual mind is governed by a constitutional adap- 
tation of its habits of observation and association to its moral tendencies. The 
poet, alive to the impressions of external things, to all that imparts the deeper- 
impressions of passion or sentiment, looks through nature to gather the pro- 
found elements of beauty and power — of love and pity — terror and mystery. 
The light and social temper flutters among the cultivated fields of public life, 
and hoards its gall or honey for the world's taste. One powerful mind seems 
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to range through space and time for the elements of construction ; another 
seems to dwell content in the jingle of a vocabulary, and find an abundant 
scope for exercise in the reconciliation of discordant syllables. 

The application of these remarks to the criticism of poetry and other artistic 
branches of production is obvious. 

The explanation of the manner in which this theory of association may be 
applied to the theory of moral sentiment is easy to apprehend. It is indeed 
obvious how every human affection must become an element of the idea with 
which it is habitually combined, whether it be place, incident, person, or face. 
But to follow out the subject in its details would require considerable digres- 
sions upon the nature of moral sentiment. 

In like manner the associative processes subservient to the exercise of 
reason, already hinted at in the preceding Papers, would lead into further new, 
and not very easy discussions upon the principles and applications of pure 
reason. 

The subject of dreams, which I have used to illustrate parts of this theory, 
belongs itself to the class of spontaneous associations. But I have proposed 
to myself to give this curious subject a separate discussion. 

It only remains for me to observe, that this Paper completes the statement 
of the theory of association at which I have arrived by a method (so far as I 
am aware) not hitherto applied to the study of the human mind, — the exdusive 
use of observation, experiment, and analysis. 
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SECTION I. 

A PECULIAR interest attaches itself, at least in the eyes of the writer of this 
Memoir, to the first-mentioned of these monuments of antiquity, which mainly 
has induced him to submit to the Academy certain results of his study of them, 
partly in a philological point of view, but not less prominently as specimens 
of Grecian art, elaborated after a primitive and most remarkable type. I par- 
ticularize the first of these, as the sculptures before us were accompanied by 
epigraphs explanatory of their subjects ; and, in the instance of one, comme- 
morative of the site whence, doubtless, it had been originally procured. I 
propose, therefore, to arrange my observations under the following heads : 
firstly, as I have already intimated, the philological, comprising exegetical and 
critical remarks on these inscriptions, one of which has reached us in a state of 
absolute preservation ; whilst the other, I regret to mention, demands the aid 
of the student versed in such inquiries, to attempt its restoration to an integral 
form. This has resulted from the disappearance of rather more than one-half 
of each of its component lines, in consequence of injuries sustained by it at dis- 
tinct periods. 

Of these mutilations, a certain amount was, perhaps, intentional ; whilst 
others may be presumed to have been the result of carelessness during the pe- 

voL. xxn. M 
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nod of the transit of the marble over sea to its present destination. Fortunately, 
however, a moiety of the epigraph of no inconsiderable interest has been left 
intact, adding one more notice to the very few which we had already possessed 
of the city for which it was originally designed ; and acquainting us, in all like- 
lihood, with the name of the donor. 

My second head of inquiry I may term the archaeological, as in it I mean 
to investigate the type or fashion according to which these sculptures have been 
elaborated. In prosecuting this into its details, I hope to be enabled to demon- 
strate that it confers upon them a high intrinsic value, as it seems, if I mistake 
not, to identify them with a class of anagljrphs, of which few or no specimens 
have reached our time. Here, however, I wish myself to be understood as 
speaking of sculptures alone, and excluding from consideration all such reliefs 
as have been wrought in metals after the same type ; for of these I believe that 
a considerable number are extant. 

Such is a very general outline of a rather embarrassing subject, in one 
section of which, from casualties which cannot now be redressed, I have been 
compelled to deal largely with probabilities. These words will be better un- 
derstood hereafter. In the mean time, my entrance into these investigations 
must be preceded by one remark, which is, that I esteem it but as due to one 
of our most distinguished associates, and this not merely by his position in our 
society, but also by his zealous co-operation in every effort to advance the in- 
terests of sound learning, to apprize the Members of the Academy, that I but 
follow in his footsteps. This gentleman, and I feel pleasure in adding, my valued 
friend, was the first member of the University on record to direct attention to 
these memorials of classic art, and to disinter them from the obscurity in which 
they had but too long lain. It was at a meeting of this Society on January 
25, 1841, that Dr. Todd, then one of our Vice-Presidents, laid before it all that 
was known of their history,* citing at the same time certain critical and topo- 
graphical notices respecting one of them in particular by the venerable Chaplain 
of the British Embassy at Constantinople during the latter part of the seven- 
teenth and the beginning of the eighteenth centuries ; and accompanying these 
services with fac-similes of the tituli to which I have referred. These facts I know 

* Vide ** Frooeediogs of the Soyal Irish Academy,^' ToLn.ii. 27, pp. 49, 88. 
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not how to mention without experiencing somewhat of a feeling of contrition 
for my own supineness during a period when the care of these Keimelia had 
been intrusted to myself ; an error against taste which I can only extenuate 
by pleading as its cause the almost Cimmerian darkness to which they have 
been so long consigned, but from which I cherish the hope that awakened 
regards and academic feeling will ere long interpose to rescue them. I derive, 
moreover, some degree of consolation from the reflection, that at the very period 
to which I have adverted, when these monuments were brought before the 
notice of the Academy, I was engaged in traversing the region which we may 
term their birth-place, and thus charging my mind with associations which 
were the fittest preparatives towards my atoning for my former neglect I 
have accordingly undertaken my present most agreeable office ; one not the 
less so, because it has been engaged in not merely with the permission, but at 
the express suggestion, of my learned friend ; and have selected the present 
occasion, the earliest which I could command, to submit to my fellow-adade- 
midans, the results of my study of these epigraphs. 

I commence with that which has escaped the injuries of time and barba- 
rism, and proceeds as follows : 

KA . AYCIMAXI-Nl>N^IAANAPON 
OePE+ACeHAYMITPHC ^ 

that is, ^^ Thelymftres, who had been her nurturer, has erected this bust in honour 
of Claudia Lysimiche, the distinguished for her conjugal affection." 

The first remark which suggests itself here is the apparent incompleteness of 
the construction, the verb of which QriKvixtrprp is the subjective case not being 
expressed. This is undoubtedly ETI MHCE, or, as it would have been written, 
in accordance with the almost invariable orthography of the GrsBCO-Boman 
period, had it been introduced at all, ETEIMHCE In tituli, however, of this 
class, such especially as that now before us, the ellipsis of the verb was ac- 
counted rather an elegance of diction than the reverse, as may be abundantly 
proved. Thus, in a Trallian inscription published in my second volume of 

m2 
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Greek and GrsdcoRoman tituli,* we read, O . AHMOZ . MENANAPON • 
OYAIAAOY • TOY . EYSYAHMOY. EYEPfETHN . THZ. RATPI AOZ . KAK 
EZ . EYEPfETON • TErONOTA, that is, W/ii/ae, « hath paid this tribute of 
honour to M^nandros, son of Uliddes, etc," the author meaning thereby the 
erection of a small fluted column, in the upper part of which a smooth surface 
had been left, to serve as a tablet for receiving the epigraph. 

Another from the Karian site, Aphrodi8ids,f proceeds as follows : H • PI ATRZ. 
TIBEPION . KA . AYPHAION . TIBEPIOY . KAAYAIOY. KAnETXlAEINOY . 
YON . KTHZIAN . TON . PHTOPA, Here the honour most probably con- 
sisted in the erection of a statue, of the pedestal of which the marble that bore 
the inscription may have been a fragment 

It is unnecessary to multiply examples of this omission, which, from its re- 
peated occurrence, seems entitled to rank amongst rules of general acceptance. 
Cases, it is true, of the verb being introduced, occur even in concise tituli, as 
in the second of the inscriptions which I have published from the marbles of 
Vtldriim,! the representative of Halikamass6s, commencing with O. AHMOZ. 
ETEIMHZEN ; but such will be found, on sufficient examination, to be so 
restricted in number as to merge in the class of exceptions. It will be ob- 
served, therefore, in a subsequent part of this Memoir, that I have adopted the 
canon now enunciated when effecting my restoration of the mutilated epi- 
graph, to the case of which either of two verbs, of constant use in honorary or 
votive inscriptions, is appropriate. I here mean aviOijice and dyiarriae, and 
refer to occasions when statues, busts, hermte, or anaglyphs, are mentioned as 
having been erected in certain places, or presented to certain colleges or com- 
munities. The rule most generally adopted in such instances, was to express 
the image of the personage, whether divine or human, by his or her proper 
name, and carry on the construction by either introducing or implying one of 
these verbs. 

My next observation on this epigraph regards the lineole which we remark 
at the outset in a nearly central position above KA. That this formed the 
base of an 0-m^ga engraved in the peculiar introverted form which is of such 

* Fascic. Inscriptt. Gr»c. n. p. 80. n. cvl b. Comp. p. 163. n. clxxdl g. 

t Ibid. p. 3 1 , n. Lvn. p. Comp. F. m. cccxn. a. oocxiv. a Bockh, Corp. Inscr. n. p. 6 1 9. n. 3004. 

X Fascic. IL p. 70. n. zciil b. 
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frequent occurrence in the tituli of the Graeco-Roman era, the upper member 
whereof has disappeared by attrition of the marble, might seem to have been 
the opinion of Smith * who, in his letter to Primate Marsh, reads the name 
for which KA stands, " Clodia ;" for otherwise we must suppose him to have 
been ignorant of the fact, that these letters, taken by themselves, represent 
" Claudia" in all tituli wherein they occur. It is true, that in point of fact, the 
difference between these gentilicial names was more apparent than real;f but 
yet, as a question of reading, it becomes a matter of importance to determine 
which is the most entitled to acceptance, and I unhesitatingly decide in favour 
of the latter. The surface of the st^le presents no indications of any erasure 
having taken place; and most certainly the lineole, in itself, could have exerted 
no such power as to convert " Claudia" into " Clodia." But there are two other 
influences which it may have exercised, and of these I proceed to select the one 
most appropriate to its present position. 

It is certain, that in tituli of the Grseco-Roman period, such horizontal lineoles 
marked the transition of the letters over which they were incised, from being al- 
phabetic signs to becoming the exponents of numerals. One instance of many 
may be cited as demonstrative of this, selected from a very remarkable epi- 
graph which I copied when in Pergamos, J from a pedestal that once had sup- 
ported a statue of Hadrian, namely, the clause which supplies the date of 

♦ Vide Proceedings R. I. A. ut supr., p. 50. t Vide Eckhel, Doctr. Num. Vet T. v. p. 1 70. a. 

X Fascic. I. p. 83. n. xix. a. 11. 6. s. I may be allowed here to offer a remark as to the value 
of this inscription, which first appeared in mj {ollection of tituli from the sites of the Apocalyptic 
Churches. This consists in its precise notice of the Tribunate of Hadrian, the general absence of 
which from the coins of that Augustus, and other monuments relating to him, has contributed to 
much uncertainty in the chronology of his reign. Thus Eckhel has remarked, in his Doctr. Num. 
Vet vol. VI. p. 481, a. under V. C. 877. P. X. 124. " In Asiam credltur (L e. Hadrianus) transivisse, 
et invisisse ejus provincias.*' The '* belieT' expressed here amounts nearly to certainty with the evi- 
dence of this inscription before us: for we may reasonably assume, that the occasion of Hadrian's 
presence amongst the Pergamenes was that of the dedication of the statue, from the pedestal of 
which I copied the inscription, that is, during his seventh tribunate. Now, as the " dies natal is" 
of his reign was, as Spartianus informs us, the nL Id. August U. C. 870., and as his tribunitial 
power was renewed on that day in each subsequent year, it follows that in the year U. C. 877. he 
concluded his seventh and entered upon his eighth tribunate; therefore, that the earlier part of 
this year was passed in visiting the eastern provinces of the empire. See Eckhel's chapter '* De 
Tribunitia Fotestate" in vol. vni. pp. 413. s. 
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inauguration, the seventh tribuneship and third consulate of the Emperor, in 
the original, AHMAPXIKHZ . ESOYZIAZ . TO . T, VnATON . TO . T No- 
thing, however, can be more evident than that the application of this prin* 
ciple of notation to the case before us is wholly out of the question, so that 
we are forced to adopt the only alternative which remains, that this lineole was 
intended to serve as a trvvheafijo^^ or Band, and thus express the combination of 
the two letters over which it was engraved in one name, KAAYAIA,the real genti- 
licium of the female mentioned in the epigraph. In the absence of this precau- 
tion, the mistake of assigning her to an entirely different Gens, for example, 
the Cornelian, might have occurred, and then of reading the Umbda so as to tally 
therewith ; for example, AOYPIA. I say, " might have occurred," but with 
such an array of chances against it, that I cannot but regard the introduction 
of this band, if such it really were, as an expedient wholly superfluous : and in 
the same light I view the rather unsightly indentation which appears to the 
right of the letters we have been considering, and before the Greek name, 
with the evident intention of keeping each distinct from the other. The eye 
must have been unpractised indeed to which the absence of such guides could 
have occasioned any perplexity. In point of fact, their introduction has been 
the cause of error, one having, as we have seen, led to a mistake in the read- 
ing of the Roman name, and the other, the separating mark, having caused the 
editors of Gudius' Inscriptions, by its remote similarity to the common form of 
the sigma, to attach it in the shape of that letter to the first two of the epigraph, 
thus marring a transcript which otherwise would have been faultless.* It is, 
however, to be borne in mind, that these are mistakes which no Greek, or well- 
informed copyist of modem times, could ever have committed. But haste in 
the first instance has too often degenerated into negligence in the second, and 
this in its turn ends in the perversion of a third, of which examples without 
number occur in epigraphic literature, to exercise the sagacity and test the 
learning of the editors of these ancient records. 

I now proceed to offer some remarks on the actual terms of this inscription, 
namely, the epithet ^[Kaaiipov^ which terminates the first line, and the participle 
0p€^9y which commences the second. The first of these solicits oiu: attention, 

* Vide Proceedings B. L A. ut sapr., p. SO. 
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and in no less a degree the proper name " Theljnmltres," were it only for the sub- 
dued feeling of uneasiness which the venerable commentator, from whom Dr. 
Todd has cited so largely, betrays respecting them.* His recorded doubts 
and perplexities, more especially in the instance of the latter, have occasioned 
me not a little amusement ; and the rather, because, to confess the truth, they 
appear on the face of the monument in a somewhat questionable juxtaposition 
for the posthumous reputation of both parties, the nurturer as well as the 
nurtured, as I hope, but with no sinister intent, to make apparent. 

Let us first devote a few moments to the name, as the most remarkable 
and of very rare occurrence, but with this general observation premised, that 
were proper names or appellatives adopted as criteria of the moral characters 
of persons of either sex, the result might prove any thing but auspicious to 
many worthy individuals whose memories have been preserved in the archives 
of antiquity. We might then presume, to cite an instance, that the benevolent 
Prefect, whom the gratitude of a Earian cityf has immortalized on one of its yet 
remaining portals, was the slave of the gross passion which his leading name ex* 
presses ; or that persons so unfortunate in their cognomina, as was the colleague 
of Scipio Nasica in the consulship,^ were outcasts from humanity. But, in a 
graver point of view, the name with which we deal at present appears in itself 
to merit some attention. It bears the impress of having been in some way 
connected with theDionysiac mysteries, and was, perhaps, on this ground, that 
is, from some sacerdotal connexion with the worship of Di6nysoS| introduced 
at first into the family of the erector of this anaglyph. Its import as an appel- 
lative has indeed been stated by Smith with sujficient correctness, as appears 
from the expressions which Lucian has attributed to Zeiis in answer to his 
consort's disparaging notice of his son;§ Kal ftrjv ovro? ye 6 BfiKufiirp^^^ 6 appo* 
7epo^ rwv yvpaiKuivj ov /jlopop^ & ^Hpa, rrfu Ai^iav i'^eipwaaro k, t. \. He does not 
attempt to gainsay the most prominent of Hera's charges against Di6ny60s, his 
assumption of the feminine head-dress, which she insists upon as a sin against 
decorum, but contents himself with palliating it by setting it in contrast to his 
valorous achievements. Thus again, in another part of his writings,! the 

* Vide Proceedings R. L A. ut supr., pp. 50. s. 

t Viz. Aphrodisias. See Fascic. il p. 17. n. xlvl. c. 7. 

X Vide Flor. ni. 1. 7. § Dial. Deor. xvra. 1. || Bacch. 3. 
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Indians are represented as expressing their unmeasured scorn of their invader, 
by styling him OrjKv^Tpriv apxovra.^ We are not, therefore, in the case before 
us, to view the epithet abstractedly, as SmxH has done ; but in the particular 
connexion sanctioned by these passages of Lucian, and then as merging into a 
proper, and it may be, an inherited name, implying a sacerdotal relation, and 
by consequence, a high social position. That this was, in all probability, the 
case, will perhaps appear more evident when I proceed to treat of the site from 
which the sculptures before us were originally procured, as I hope to identify 
it, and advance sufficient reasons for presuming its addiction to the Dionysiac 
worship. 

I come now to the epithet ^iKavipa^. That this was a word of equivocal 
import there can be no doubt, with the testimony of Platof before us : 4>£Xo- 
yvvaiK€9 T€ ctVt, koL ol itoKKol rwv fioij(wp itc roinov rov yivou^ yefovcuri* teal 
oaai al yvvaiice^ il>i\avipoi re teal fAOcx&npuu at twtov tou yeyovv yiyvovrod^ that 
is, from the Androgynous race, of which Aristophdnes is introduced as giving 
so imaginative a description. Here there can be no question as to the meaning 
of our epithet, and of its fully accounting for Smith's misgivings in its present 
juxtaposition. 

Let us see, however, whether we cannot redress the balance in favour of 
our Alumna. I find the abstract, 0iXavS/)/a, in a Gortynian titulus first pub- 
lished by PococKE, and recently in a restored form by Bockh : J AZIATIKHN . 
BAAEPIOY. AZIATIKOY. FYNAIKA- k.t.X. in^POrYNHZ . ENEKA . KAI . 
♦lAANAPIAZ . KAI . AOIRHZ . APETHZ. Here there can be as little doubt 
of its purer import ; of its expressing conjugal attachment, just as ^tXo- 
reicyia in the Lyttian titulus which goes before does maternal. It enters, ac- 
cordingly, as an element into the moral character of Asiatica, in consideration of 

* It is to this epithet that Virgil alludes in the contemptuous words which he attributes to 
larbas when speaking of ^neas and his followers; ^n. iv. 215. ss. '' £t nunc ille Paris cum semi- 
viro comitatu, Maeonia mentum mitra crinemque madentem Subnixus rapto potitur." A com- 
batant, in like manner, taunts them in^neid. ix. 616. ** £t tunicie manicas, ethabent redimicula 
mitrae." 

The classical student may consult on this appellative Lobeck. ad Phrynich. Edog. p. 628. and 
Creuzer. Melet Crit P. I. 21. 

t Sjmpos. YoL X. p. 191. d. e. Bipont. 

X Corp. Inscr. voL u. p. 429. n. 2587. Pooocke, Inscr. Ant P. I. p. 43. n. 1. 
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which she had been adjudged the honour of a statue by the Gortynian autho- 
rities. Still more germane to our purpose is the titulus of a Parian monument 
published by Bockh,* from Spon and others, which states that the most illus- 
trious city of the Parians had erected a statue in honour of Aurelia Leita, as 
" a lover of wisdom," and " eminent for her conjugal, maternal, and patriotic 
virtues ;" expressed in the original, THN . ♦lAOZO^ON . KAI . ♦! AAN APON . 
KAI . ♦lAOnAIAA . KAI . ♦lAORATPIN. 

My zeal in my present cause, and my anxiety to remove from this monu- 
ment the least semblance of objectionable import, have led to my dwelling 
somewhat longer on these explanations than the actual necessity of the case 
might seem to require. I have felt myself, however, constrained to produce 
these authorities by the remarks of my venerable predecessor in this inquiry, 
which tend, indirectly at least, to excite suspicions respecting it, not very com- 
plimentary to its character. Yet the very reverse is the fact : for it stands 
before us a record of virtue, and of the estimation in which that attribute was 
held by one who, from the position which he occupied, was best qualified to 
appreciate its excellence. This position has been announced in the word which 
immediately precedes his name, e/>r^y, on which I have proposed some obser- 
vations. * 

The details into which I am now about to enter possess a high degree of inte- 
rest, as 6p€^9 occurring in this connexion expresses a relationship of a very close 
and obligatory character known to have subsisted amongst the ancient Greeks, 
indeed, even at the present day, not quite obsolete amongst the race which 
claims them as progenitors. The correlative terms which denoted this con- 
nexion, were, on the one side, Opeirnip^ dpenreipa^ or, in accordance with the 
epigraph before us, Ope^a^^ Oph^aaa ; on the other, Bpewro^^ Bpenrri, whence the 
3)lural form Openra^ together with the more comprehensive Opefifjutj and its dimi- 
nutive epefifiariov. The Attic forms were different,! but we are at present 
•concerned with those alone which prevailed in Asiatic Greece, in accordance 
with the dialect of which Opejrrfipia^ or Opiwrpa^ expressed the offices which were 
<iue by the latter to the former, the nurtured to the nurturer. 

Very frequent allusions to all these occur in inscriptions, from which source 

* Corp. etc. n. p. 346. n. 2384. t Viz. rpoipew^ Tp0<fHfio9^ rpoipetovf «. t. X. 
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I now proceed to cite a few examples, chiefly selected from those which I have 
myself transcribed. 

In one from the Earian city Aphrodisids, which I have published in my 
second volume,* we observe, as in that now before us, the participle replacing 
the noun substantive : A^POAEITH . GEOIZ . ZEBAZTOIZ . TO ... El . 
NXKAI . TA . ANAAHMMATA . APIZTOKAHZ • APTEMIAfiPOY . MOAOZ 
ZOZ. r. T. \. EPrEniZTATHZANTOZ . EPMA . APIZTOKAEOYZ . TOY . 
APTEMIAXIPOY. KATA. TAX. MOAOZZOY.TOY.ePE^ANTOZ. AYTOY. 
AIA8HKAZ. Here the natural relationship between uncle and nephew seems 
to have been merged in the ascititious one between the nurturer and the nur- 
tured, this appearing on the face of the epigraph to have been primarily the 
cause of the designation of Herm&s by the testator Moloss6s, as the trustee of 
an important bequest to his fellow-citizens. Again, in a Philadelphian titulusf 
published in the same volume, we read as follows: TIB.[KA].M[ANEIAIOZ]. 
lEPEYZ.THZ. [eEIO]TATHZ.APTEMIAOZ.THN .Zfi#PON[EZ]TATHN. 
FYNAIKA . [KA]TA .TA • AOHANTA .TH . BOYAH • HPONOHZAMENOY. 
THZ.ANAZTAZEnZ.TIB-KA.GAAAOY.TOY.IAIOY.AYTHZ.GPEnTOY. 
Here we are informed of the Alumnus (BpeTtro^) having been associated with 
the nearest surviving relative of the female to whom he had owed his nurture, 
his OpeirreipUy in paying a very high tribute of honour and affection to her me- 
mory. Reciprocally, we observe in many tituli distinct mention introduced of 
kind offices on the part of nurturers towards those who in their tender years 
had experienced the benefits of their guardianship. Thus, in an Antiphellian 
inscription,^ published in my third volume, we read of a certain Eu^lthon 
having constructed a sepulchral monument for his own use and that of the 
immediate members of his family, and accompanying these details with the 
usual interdict against the intrusion of all other parties whomsoever; but with 
a special proviso in favour of those whose nurture he had undertaken, his 
epenrd, to whom he assigns a distinct compartment in the structure, termed the 
Hypos6rion. The words in the original relative to this are, [EN . AE]T11 . 
YnOZ0[PI]n . [ENKHAEYGHZONTAI] • KAI • TA . GPERTA . MOY. In 

* Fascic. n. p. 39' n. lxvi. y. f Ibid. p. 163. n. clzxix. g. 

I Fascic lu. p. 33. n. oclzx. e. 
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another inscription* from the same site, we find a certain Eutychos erecting a 
similar monument, and introducing restrictions as to its usufruct in words 
nearly identical with the foregoing. The clause which saves the rights of his 
Alumni appears thus: IZ . AE . YnOZ[OP]ION . ENKHAEYeHZONTAI . 
TA . GPETITAPI A . MOY. Farther on in the same volume, a Kyanean titulusf 
informs us that a lady named Melitiane had engaged in a like undertaking, 
and then reserved the right of sepulture therein to her Alumna Ndnna, co- 
ordinately with herself, her husband^ her daughter, son-in-law, and grand- 
children : EAYTH . KAI • ANAPI . AYTHZ . EPMARIA . EYAOSOY . KAI . 
TAMBPn . KAI . EKrONOiZ . KAI . ePEHTH . NANNH. 

I conclude my extracts under this head with a Halikarnassian titulus of 
the same class, which has been published from Didot and others by the 
learned Bockh,| but in a form with which he expresses himself as not altogether 
satisfied : TO, MNHMEION . KATEZKEYAZAN . EPMHZ. KAI . GEOAOTH . 
AnOAAOAAPOY . MH . ESEZTfi . AE . ETEPON . TEeHNAi . MHAENA . 
El . MH . EPMHN . nARAN . KAI . GEOAOTHN . KAI . EPMHN . [KAI] . 
TO • ONOMA • TO . EPMHAOZ . GPEHTON . AYTON. HermSs, the Alum- 
nus of the proprietors of this monument, appears thus to have been placed in 
the same rank with themselves and their nearest relatives, as to the right of 
sepulture therein. Now, when we take into consideration the undoubted fact, 
that no rights or privileges were more jealously guarded than those to the usu- 
fruct of a family sepulchre, that the provisions respecting it were duly regis- 
tered in the proper oflBice in each city, that the aid of the civil power was thus 
invoked to guarantee its integrity, by the denouncement of pains and penalties 
against such as intruded into, or violated, it ; nay, that special formulsB of male- 
diction, and devotement to the vengeance of the deities of the lower world, 
were contrived, to arrest the arm of sacrilege when raised to desecrate these 
sanctuaries of the dead, we are in a condition to estimate the favour which was 
conferred by such concessions as the foregoing, and consequently the amount 
of claim which the Alumnus was thought to possess. 

Scarcely less demonstrative of the affection which bound these parties 
together, were the tributes of respect of which we read as occasionally rendered 

• Fascic. HL p. 28, n. oclxvu. b. t I^i^ P- 49. n. ocLxxxra. c 

X Corp. Inscr. il p. 467. n. 2664. 
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to the nurtured, afler their decease, by the guardians of their infancy. These 
sometimes involved a liberal expenditure, as in the instance of the anaglyph 
before us, which was unquestionably a posthumous honour ; but more especi- 
ally so, when they were decreed by the municipal authorities of a city, and 
executed at their private cost by the parties who had sustained that relation 
towards the deceased ; for we may be assured that, under such auspices, no 
expense would be spared which was necessary to secure the co-operation of 
high art and consummate ability. 

A striking instance of this is afforded by an inscription of Thydteira, which 
BocKH has published* from the transcripts of Spon, Smith, and others, wherein 
it is recorded that a female of high rank, Ulpia Marcella, had the honour of a 
statue decreed to her by the suffrages of the senate and people of that city, the 
cost having been undertaken by those who had brought her up, namely, Andr6ni- 
kos and Stratonike. It proceeds thus : AfAeHI . TYXHI .H . BOYAH • KAI . 

. AHMOZ . ETEIMHZAN . OYAHIAN . MAPKEAAAN. tc.r.X. ANAZTH 
ZANTON . THN . TEIMHN . ANAPONEI KOY . TOY . ANAPONEIKOY . KAI . 
ZTPATONEIKHZ . THZ . MHNOrENOYZ . TON . ePE+ANTON . EK. TON . 
lAlllN. This casts into the shade even the liberality of bur Thelymitres: 
but not so the following, copied from a marble f fragment which had been 
built into one of the walls of a Turkish house in Gheyerah, the representative 
of the ancient Aphrodisids. This block had probably formed part of a cippus, 
from which description of sepulchral monument I have transcribed some highly 
interesting tituli on the same ground, and which had been, like numberless others, 
so wrought into building material as to preserve the epigraph unmutilated. This 

1 mention with the view of palliating the offence which in innumerable instances 
has been committed against good taste .... even by Greeks themselves — in em- ' 
ploying these records of ancient civilization for what we must regard as sordid 
and unworthy purposes ; and so dismiss a theme on which I might feel tempted 
to be unseasonably eloquent, to pursue my more immediate subject. 

The inscription to which I have alluded harmonized well in its simple and 
unpretending beauty with the inornate marble on which it had been engraved : 
nETPWNIOC. KAI . An^lON.ENTHPIAOC.TOY.ePEMMATIOY.MNEIAC. 

« Corp. Inscr. u. p. 838. n. 3507. * t I^ii p. 492. 11.2733. 
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XAPIN, that is, " Petronius and Appium (have erected this, toSto kviarviaav)^ to 
preserve the memory of their nursling Soteris." I regard the diminutive here 
used as the exponent of the sentiments of the survivors, just as ita&lov and 
Ovywrpiov might have been in the corresponding natural relation, and have ac- 
cordingly rendered it by the word in our language which appears to be its 
nearest synonym ; as is the Grerman ** Pflegekind." 

From these and numerous other citations which might be adduced, the in- 
ference is abundantly clear, that the bond which united the nurturer and the 
nurtured became in most cases equivalent to one of consanguinity, and that the 
duties which, in consequence, the latter owed to the former were of propor- 
tionally stringent obligation, were in effect filial. Honour, obedience, and 
should the exigence of the case demand it, provision in declining years, were 
the duties of the Alumnus. These were, as I have already mentioned, com- 
prehended by the Greeks under the term epenrfipm^ which the accurate Passow 
explains* as though contemplating merely the relation between parent and 
child ; " Der Dank oder der Unterhalt den die Kinder als Lohn der in der 
JugencL empfangenen Pflege und Erziehung den alternden Altern angedeihn 
liessen." But, as we have seen, the language of inscriptions widens their ap- 
plication by revealing to us more of the inner life of ancient Greek spciety. 
From these we learn that, exclusively of the reVm yvriaia^ox as they are sometimes 
denominated in tituli, tpvaiKa^ as also of the 06Ta,f or xaff vloOeaiav, whose 
rights were strictly defined by law, there were also the rp6(l)ifjui or Openra^ the 
claims possessed by whom were not the less to be respected because left in a 
great measiure to the influence of those sentiments, to which they originally owed 
their being, for their recognition. Certain, however, it is, that the charities of do- 
mestic life which grow out of natural relationships take such forcible posses- 
sion of the mind, that we cease to be surprised at their absorbing the poet's 
contemplation to the exclusion of kindred emotions of a purely conventional 
origin. 

Amongst these. Homer J leads the way, who on more than one occasion 

• "Handw6rt. d. Gr. Spr." B. l p. 1074. b. 

t Herodot VL 57. Ka« ^v^ tm Oerov wtu^a TroideffOai iOeX^ k. t. k. 

X Iliad B'. 477. 88. p^. 301. ss. Homer, however, is not destitute of express reference to this 
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accounts it the saddest consequence of a warrior^s premature death, that he 
has thus been prevented from making the wonted return (Opewrpa) to the 
authors of his being for the assiduity and solicitude with which they had watched 
over his infancy : and Hesiod, when enumerating the characters of his iron age, 
reckons it as one of the worst that men would then refuse their aged parents 
the filial offices (Bpefrnjpia) due to them.* Apoll6niosf comes next in order, 
who, in a passage of great power and beauty, introduces AUdmede addressing 
her son on the eve of his embarkation with his fellow Argonatltai in a paroxysm 
of grief, and reminding him of the zeal with which he had reciprocated her 
maternal care ; that he had repaid her with every filial office but one, and that 
that one, the celebration of her obsequies, should have devolved upon him the 
moment when the mandate of Pelias pronoimced his doom : 

Aiff o(l>€Koy AreTi/ ^f/Mp^ or e^nrovrov ascooea 
AeiXi} eyctf lleKiao icaxrjy ^cuTiKrjo^ h^eriiriv^ 
AvTiK* airo '^vj(rjp /i^cfMep^ icrf^v re KaSiaOoh 
"O^/)' awToy fie re-gat ^[\ai^ rcLp^vacu) XV^h 
TIkvov ifJLOV* TO 7a/> olov eijy ere Xotirov iehSwp 
'Er aeOeVf aXKa Se iramu iroXai OpeirrripLa itiaaw. 

The same Opeirrripia is also the word which SophoklSsJ makes Polyneikes 
use at the sight of his sire's abject condition, thus conducting the thought 
beyond the mere physical aliment to a view more elevated and congenial. 
Euripides, on the other hand, replaces it with an expression which we may 
term a poetical exegesis of its sense in that scene of surpassing interest and 
feeling in his " Iphigeneia in Aulls,"§ where the devoted princess pleads for 
the reyersal of her sire's unnatural sentence by her love for the light of this 
upper world, and her horror of visiting the realms of darkness ; by recapitu- 
lating the fond hopes to which he had given expression amidst the mutual en- 
dearments of her infancy, in the prospect he cherished of her happiness and 

secondary affinity : of which we possess an illostriouB example in the words which he attributes to 
the shade of Patroklos in Iliad y^. 82. ss. 

• Oper. et DD. vr. 185. s. t Argonaut. A'. 278-83. 

X CEdip. Colon. 1263. § Iplu in Aulid. 1218-30. 
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her union to a worthy suitor ; and then picturing the contrast which will result 
from his persisting in his inhuman resolve : 

^E/JLwy (fUXcuaiy V7r6B(y)(cu9 hofiwVf irarep, 
Tloutap Ti0f]pou^ aircStiovaa aoi Tpo<f>a^ ; 

These references combined supply us with a vivid representation of the 
sense entertained by the ancient Greeks of the obligatory character of the duties 
of which we treat in the primary relations of life ; and we possess, as I have 
endeavoured to demonstrate from their family monuments, clear evidence of 
its having been the same in kind, if not in degree, in cases, wherein the sole 
bond which existed was the supplying and receiving nurture. The origin of 
this sentiment, so prevalent and so wrought into the frame-work of society, 
unquestionably was, that the office undertaken by such persons as Thelymitres 
in the titulus before us, involved not merely the supplying of Aliment to their 
charges, but also of Institution, termed by the Greeks llaSeia. In this sense 
we are to understand Xenophdn,* when he states concerning the hero of his 
historical romance, Kvpo^ he Kari/Meve, koI avrov erpl^erOf the last of these words 
being explained a little farther oii;f Kai yv filv taw^ 6 Kupo9 'KoKuXoywrepo^, 
ifixt fiev Sia t^v vcubelav k. t. \. Herodian!}; also attaches the same meaning to 
this verb when assigning the reason of Commodus having been at the outset of his 
career so popular with the Romans ; 'EttoOow yap ahrop aXrfiei ^vxrj^ haOeaei 
are irap^ aifrois yevvrfiivra re kcu rpa(f>ePTa. Still more apposite to our pur- 
pose in the choice of expressions is the apostolical precept which is addressed 
to the fathers of families ;§ Mi) Trapopyl^ere ra rexya hfiwv^ aA\* eKTp€<f>eT€ aura 
h muSe/a Kal vovOeaia Kvpiov. Here the use of the composite verb can furnish 
no ground of objection, for the only eflfect of the preposition can be to add to, 
not detract from, the force of the signification, just as in the parallel cases of 

• Inst. Cyp. L 4. 1. 

t Ibid. §. 3. Compare, however, the following from Demosth. adv. Neser. Ed, Beisk. p. 1351. 
3. 88. *Ewra f^ap ravrai waiBiffKav ex fiucp&v TraiBiwv ixtjiraro JfiKopdrtf .... Beiyrj leal ^vafUv^i 
4ivaiv fUKp&y Wiuiiwy avviBeiy sinrpeir^^ xal ravra ivurraftevij Ope'^rat Kal jraihevifai ifAveipto9. 

X Hist. R. I. 7* m. Comp. S. Luke, iv. 16. Maocab. i. 3. 33. 

§ Ephes. vi. 4. 
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Nutrio and Enutrio. This is confirmed by Arrian's using the simple noun 
T/9001/, not the compound errpo^i/, in a remarkable passage,* which so closely 
resembles a text in the Epistle to the Hebrews ; Ov OiKei^ ijifif mv ra ntaj&la^ 
dfrorfaXoKTiffB^vcUj teal awreaOai arepea^ Tpo(f>t}^. By these words arepeav rpo^t 
the philosopher understood with respect to his ethical system what the Apostle 
meant to express in relation to his doctrine, each having its first principles, 
the food of infancy, and each its more recondite dogmas, the nutriment of ma- 
turer age. 

I might here conclude my observations on this most interesting relation, 
which presents so attractive a feature in the social economy of the ancient 
Greeks, were it not that one remains as yet, to suppress all notice of which 
would be to leave my subject but imperfectly discussed I speak here of a 
sentiment of a still higher order, of a yet more sacred character, more elevating 
in the faith, the trustfulness, and the hope which it inspired, than even the 
piety which the parent claimed, or the gratitude which was the meed of the 
nurturer ; of the link, in fine, which united the mortal to his unseen guardian, 
the n/[MHrTaTi7/[itt)yt and *Airorrp6iraio^ of the Greek, the Roman " Tutelaris" and 
" Averruncus." The deity who was selected for this momentous trust was re- 
garded in the light of a nurturer, in the highest sense of the word, as well of 
communities as of individuals, fostering the infancy and adolescence of the one 
as well as of the other, protecting both in the hour of peril, and sharing the 
glories of both in the season of victory. The Homeric poems alone suffice to 
recall these facts to the memory of all who now hear me, so that farther research 
would be mere waste of time and incumbrance to my pages. 

What then were the external symbols which " bodied forth" the emotions 
of the nursling of a deity, whether a political community or an individual, in 
recognition of this union ? The reply is manifold. Hecatombs, games, altars, 
temples, the breathing forms which started at the artist's bidding from the in- 
sensate mass ; the Olympian Zeiis, the Pythian of Rh6dos, the virgin Protectress 
of Ath^nai, the Knidian Aphrodite, miracles of genius and artistic skiU still un- 
surpassed, and ever to remain so : such were the thank-offerings of Hell&s, 
expressions of a profoimd, trustful, and ennobling consciousness ; true threp- 

* In Epictet. ii. 7. Comp. Hebr. v. 12. 

t Vide Sept. c. Th. 449. s. vpoaraTfipiat *AfnifAiBo9 eiyoiauri^ avv t' JfXXois OwU. 
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terial oblations, which man rendered to his celestial guardians as the meed of 
past nurture and its earnest for the future. 

These, however, were costly offerings, and certain amongst them could only 
be the creations of high art and social progress. But the sentiment which we may 
term their inner life descended, as we all know, from the earliest ages, when it 
found its expression in oblations suited to the simplicity of the times, more ger- 
mane to primordial tastes, or, it may be, more allied to the rites of unadulterated 
theism. Let us, therefore, recede to the period of the nascent civilization of 
Greece, and seek amongst its simpler religious observances for some rite, itself 
the tradition of what was even then antiquity, of a sufficiently generic character 
to sustain our present view, and sanction the more enlarged conception of the 
threpterial office to which our remarks have conducted us. 

The well-known oblation of the nurture-lock (for so we may translate 
tfKokoiw^ OpetrrrifHov^) appears to me to be one which satisfies all these condi- 
tions, it having been a sacred usage, simple in its character, of extreme anti- 
quity, and of universal observance. A wide field of research here opens before 
me, into which neither my prescribed limits, nor the incidental nature of this 
notice, would justify my entering farther, at least, than is requisite to the 
proper elucidation of my subject I content myself, therefore, with adverting 
briefly to a few prominent instances. We find it associated with the ritual 
observances of the Hindft of Arrian.f the Egyptian of Di6doros,t the Syrian 
of Lucian,§ the German of Tacitus, || the Gaul of Silius,** and last of all, but 
meriting for obvious reasons a peculiar notice, of the Nazarite of Moses^f f In 
all these it is my firm persuasion that we are to recognise a ceremony, not ori- 
ginating in Pagan times, or the offspring of Pagan will-worship, but transmitted 
from the age of a purer, a patriarchal theism ; that a connexion is here, obscurely 
it may be, but yet intelligibly, hinted between this natural integument of our 
species, and the rite-worship of a sincerer faith. For it appears to me to the last 
degree improbable that a usage of world-wide extension, one in which we find 

• Vide Clioepli6roi, init 

t Vide Indica, c 7. fin* £d« Gronov. 1704, Kal KOftfp 'IpBow rif Oetf^ furfnfipopdtw tc aya- 
B^tSai, Tiz. AioWtfoy. | Bibl. H. L 18. § Vide, de Syria dea, 53, 60. 

I Hist. lY. 61. Comp. the note by Lipsius. ** Punia lY. 200. 8. 

ft Numbers, c. YL 
VOL-XXn. O 
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representatives of all races consentient, could have attained its ritual eminence 
in any other way than by its transmission from a common centre of union ; in 
other words, that the observance commenced at any period comparatively re- 
cent, when races had been dispersed, and become segregated from each other 
by obstacles then insurmountable. It appears to me that no alternative is left 
us but to ascend to the centre of which I speak ; and the nearer we approach 
to it the closer is our approximation to the pure theistic creed of our species. 

But let us consider the matter of the rite in itself. What element is there 
in the physical system of man better adapted to symbolize growth and matu- 
rescence ? what, therefore, more appropriate as a dedicatory offering in consi- 
deration of the agencies of power and sustentation inherent in the First Cause 
of all, " in Whom we live, and move, and have our being''? I here speak with 
reverence, and shelter myself against all imputation of presumption under the 
shield of the Nazaritic institution. I cannot but think, too, that the argument 

acquires force by considering the case of the perpetual Nazarite the 

lK>9n-]P D^n?^ "I^Wj* whom we may perhaps regard as the veritable repre- 
sentative of those who existed under the primeval dispensation. Our concern 
at present is but with one of this class, the judge and champion of the oppressed 
Israelites, whose endowment was the physical attribute of superhuman strength. 
With what feature of his system was this ostensibly connected? Our great 
epic poet, himself a theologian, replies, in the words which he attributes to the 
captive Nazarite :t 

'* Ood, when He gave me strength, to shew withal 
How slight the gift was, hung it in my hair;** 

that is, made this manifestation of Himself in my person dependent on my ob- 
servance of the institutes of my Nazariteship, of which my unshorn locks were 
the visible mark and sign. I ask, is there nothing in this to awaken our re- 
flection, more especially when it is viewed in connexion with the universally 
prevalent ethnical ceremony, the perversion in which consisted in men's losing 
sight of the Original, Whose right the offering was, and consecrating the latter, as 
endued with a peculiar sanctity, to an imaginary guardian ? Yet, in this as in other 
instances, has it pleased the Almighty to in wrap and preserve the vitality of 

* Judges, xni. 5. f Vid. *' Samson Agonistds." 
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the pure germ of truth even in the aberrations of Gkntilism, thus to shadow 
forth the rite-worship of his primeval manifestation to man: for who can shut 
his eyes against the consentient testimonies of the heathen writers themselves? 
One might almost imagine, while reading the lines of Valerius* in the case of 
one of his heroes : 

" Tectus et Euiytion, servato coUa capillo, 
Quern pater Aonias reducem tondebit ad aras,*' 

that he witnessed the closing scene of the temporary Nazarite, who, when the 
period of his vow had expired, was shorn of his hair, which never left the 
sanctuary of the Most High, but was burnt by the priest on the altar of the 
peace-offering.f 

In effect, I have always been accustomed to regard the Ethnical rite of ton- 
sure as standing in the same relation to a primeval original, as the Ethnical rite of 
sacrifice to its patriarchal forerunner. No one doubts now of the affinity be- 
tween the latter, however he may deplore the idolatrous perversions by which 
the bond was loosened : why then deny the relationship between the former, un- 
less it may be urged, that we possess certain notices of the sacrificial ordinance, 
of which we are wholly destitute in the instance of the Nazaritic ? This might 
be a valid reason for withholding assent to our proposition, did the two insti- 
tutions stand upon the same level ; but such is far from being the case : the 
reasons for perpetuating notices of the former of these institutions were so im- 
measurably more weighty and stringent than any which could originate a men- 
tion of the latter, that we cease to desiderate any memorial of it in comparison, 
and consequently cannot recognise the silence of the inspired record as a satis- 
factory ground of argument. 

These observations, as will doubtless have occurred to many of my auditory, 
have been ventured with reference to the theory of the profoundly learned 
author of " The Ritual Laws of the Hebrews," a section of which work is de- 
voted to the rites transplanted into the Mosaic ceremonial from the Gentile 
nations, the " Tonsure of the Nazarites" occupying the fourth place amongst 
these. I As my present is not a theological essay, I have deemed it sufficient 

• Argonaut L 378. b. t Numbers, vl 18. 

X De L^bus, etc. iil 6. pp. 693. ss. The same arguments apply also to the view of Michaelis. 

02 
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barely to notice the objectionable principle which this theory involves in refe- 
rence to one particular rite, insomuch as it presents a feature of the Ethnic 
ritual of the Greeks. Yet, ere I conclude my remarks on this head, I cannot 
refrain from asking one more question ; why, had the Hebrews derived it from 
their Egyptian task-masters, did the same code which regulated the observance 
of the Nazaritic rite ordain also, in express terms, that the hair should not 
be nurtured into a " Sis6e,"* meaning thereby a lock consecrated to Er6nos, 
the Seb of the Egyptian idolater? We perceive here, that a practice with an 
idolatrous intent was prohibited, which, with certain precautionary restric- 
tions, was recognised by the Nazaritic institutes. One might be disposed to 
argue from these premises that nothing was more foreign to the intention of 
the Supreme Legislator, than to ingraft into His ritual an observance borrowed 
from the apostate Gentiles. 

Apart from his theory, however, and with respect to the principle of this 
rite as practised by heathen peoples, Spencer observes most truly :t ^^ Apud 
iEgyptios et alios institute veteri comparatum erat ut capillos, sub exeuntis 
pueritias tempora, numinibus eorum devoverent; ut munusculo illo deos ge- 
nerationis et augmentationis auctores grati agnoscerent, et iis ipsa capita sua 
debita et devota sancte profiterentur;" appealing at the same time, in proof of 
this, to the Scholia of Tz^tzes on Hesiod. These Scholia, which illustrate the 
G^orgic poem of that author, are replete with curious speculation on the sub- 
ject of the Esoteric meaning of the Ethnical theology, and so conduct us at least 
one step nearer to the primordial theism of our species, by divesting the P&n- 
theion of the gross and material impersonations of its exoteric phasis. I select 
one example amongst many, as it bears in some degree on our present subject. 

Hesiod has included in his characteristics of his second age the following: % 

ovff aOauarow OepaTreuety 

On which passage TzixzES has offered us this exegesis :§ ^^Men were re- 
luctant to worship the gods, as being spiritual powers, in temples or on altars. 

* Vide Leyiticas, zix. 27* Lxx. Spenoer. de Legg- H. p. 694. 

t Ibid. m. 6. §. 1. p. 696. J 0pp. et DD. w. 134. 8. 

$ Ed. Gaisf. Hesiod. torn. m. p. 106. 
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They consigned them, therefore, to the mind" (meaning thereby, the worship 
of the intelligence). " Their proper altar was the region of the head, that is, 
the rational principle, agreeably with what Euripides says : ' Persuasion hath 
no other temple but Beason, and her altar is in the nature' (that is, the rational 
nature) ^ of man.' " Divest this comment of its polytheism, and what a dignity 
its concluding words add to the simple and expressive rite which we are now 
discussing; the sustentation of our physical nature being lost sight of in com- 
parison with the gift of our intellectual. 

Having touphed upon the perversion (for such, in accordance with my 
view, I must term it) of this ceremony in countries which were the cradles of 
the civilization of our species, I return to HelUs, the germs of whose social 
and religious polity were transplanted from Central Asia, the shores of the 
Mediterranean, and the country of Ddnaos, fnachos, and E^krops. The same 
result accordingly took place there, with no counteracting influence to avert 
it, and idolatry pursued its course unmolested. A Tutelary was selected, the 
obligation of a vow to him contracted, and at the appointed season the lock 
which had been '* nurtured" for the occasion of the solemnity was offered as an 
eirxaptar^piovj an oblation of gratitude for his protecting and nurturing care.* 
Who this guardian might be seemed to have been left to choice, or some 
mythical association. Thus, to adduce a few instances, the citizen of Agyrion 
selected I61ao8,f the associate of Herakl^s ; the Athenian, in imitation of The- 
se^,! made choice of Ap611on, the Koi^fxrr/ra^rand iarorpaira409j the impersona- 
tion of the Luminary, life-giving and life-restoring. Again, we find Sperchei6s, 
an enchorial god, marked out by Achilletis as the recipient of his offering, he 
being a representative of another element, so necessary to the growth and 
maturescence of living things ;§ for which reason indeed the choice in such 
cases generally devolved upon river-gods and fountain-tutelaries. iGiachos, the 
mythical founder of Argos, is represented by Aischj^los as selected by Orestes, 

* Compare on this and what follows, Pitiac. " Antiqq.** toI. l pp. 517* a. 

t Yid. Di6dor. iv. 24. X Plutarch in Theseo, y. init 

§ Vide Eostath. in Iliad, ^ 140. p. 140a £d. Basil 1660. ^'E^o? ^y rpdi/)€w K^fi^t^ Tout vdovt 

rpo^k/ion ^ap 0atft, coc ovararriKOP iffri rov ^^p. See also the Scholiast on Findar. Pyth. ly. 146. s. 
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in the opening scene of one of his dramas,* where he describes him as ap^ 
proaching the grave of his sire, and depositing thereupon, as on an altar, his 
votive and mourning oblations. 

These examples may suffice to prove the firm hold which this rite had ob- 
tained of the Greek mind during the heroic age, the traditions of which open a 
department of research so surpassingly interestiag to the historian and archs^- 
logist SQarcely less interesting are the records which (to speak so) embody 
these traditions ; which bring us into contact with them, endued with a sen- 
sible and living form, by their commemoration of actors, their names and 
circumstances, and frequently the emotions which they experienced. I refer 
here to inscriptions ; those especially of the latter days of Greece, which prove 
incontestably the retention, in all its simplicity, of this solemnity of the irXo/ra- 
/LI09 Bpeirr^pio^j and on no occasion more tenaciously adhered to, or with pro- 
founder feeling, than when it was the thank-offering for the restoration of a 
beloved object, in renovated health and vigour, to the domestic circle. Then it 
was that Asklepi6s and the deified abstraction Hygieia, regarded in the light 
of true Bpenrfjpe^^ were presented by the parent with the chansterial oblation 
of the first-shorn locks of his recovered child. They had become his Tutelaries, 
and accordingly were adjudged the Tutelary's honour. 

I shall trespass on my auditory with but two instances of this observance, 
tituli of Pdros, which Bockh has published from various sources ; onef an- 
nouncing the mere fact of the offering, and for that very reason perhaps not 
the less interesting: the second ;( expressed in more ambitious language, but 
valuable on account of its greater precision. The former proceeds thus : 
EnA^POAITOC . EnA^POAITOY.VnEP.TOY.nAI AIOY. EriA^POAITOY. 
THN . nAIAIKHN . TPIXA. YPIA . KAI . ACCKAHniU). The latter: THN . 
nPnTOTMHTON . TPIXA . THN . E^HBIHN . KEIPAC . EGHKE . CTPATO 
NEIKOE . ACKAHniAAOY . ACKAHnin . YfEl A . TE . AfiPON . AYTOC . 
YREP . TOY . YOY . CTPATONEIKOY . XAPIN. 



* Chocph6roi, 7. 8. f Corp. Inscr. voL n. p. 349. n. 2391. 

\ Ibid. n. 2392. As illustrative of this, compare Pausanias on the statue of Hygieia in the 
AsklepieioQ of Titane: Ovk av ovle tovto thoi^ p^Biwi, ovrw vepiexovaiv atVo KOfiai tc t^fvvatK&v^ 
ai iceipotnai r^ Ocifi, 
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I here conclude my exegesis of this highly interesting record, which has ex- 
tended to greater length than I had at first any reason to contemplate. My learned 
audience must, however, have perceived ere this, that a briefer notice would 
have failed of doing justice to its contents, each particular word of which sug- 
gests considerations external to their boundary-line on this marble. Nothing 
could have been easier than to have dismissed them with notices co-exten- 
sive with this limit; but then I must have denied myself the satisfaction of 
having fulfilled the trust so disinterestedly reposed in me by my excellent 
friend in the manner and to the extent which alone could have responded to 
his wishes. From the course which I have pursued hitherto, and purpose to 
continue, it must have appeared that this imposes upon me the two-fold duty of 
rectifying misconceptions and of replacing them with sounder views ; the for- 
mer of which were the unavoidable results, in part of epistolary haste, but 
mainly of unmatured study, and the want of those advantages which an en- 
larged experience in epigraphic literature alone can supply. SMirH wrote at a 
period when this had scarcely emerged from its infancy, and therefore he could 
not be expected to have anticipated its riper growth : yet to him the merit be- 
longs of having effected much, in the comparatively limited circle to which he 
confined himself, in advancing it to that growth ; for after his time, and doubt- 
less influenced by his example, commenced the memorable labours of Chishull, 
Shebard, and Pocogkb. But more than this ; his name can never be men- 
tioned without honour by the Christian traveller, as the first successful ex- 
plorer of a region which, to the end of time, cannot fail of awakening the pro- 
foundest sympathies of the Christian's heart.* 

SECTION II. 

I NOW proceed to the consideration of the associate marble, which, for dis- 
tinction's sake, I shall take leave to term, from the noun, either proper or eth- 
nic, with which its epigraph concludes, " the sculpture of Attik6s ;" premising 

• Vide Abundell's "Visit to the Seren Clmrches of Asia," etc., published in 1828. This 
writer commences his volume with a brief account of the labours of his predecessors in this range 
of discovery, beginning with Smith, who entered upon his journey in April, 1671* Its result was 
the identification of the sites of Thyateira and Laodikeia: pp. 1-4. 
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that the diffculties and doubts which now beset me lead to my calculating largely 
on the indulgence of my audience. To the untoward circumstances which have 
originated these I have already alluded, in the commencement of this Memoir, 
namely, the injuries which, in common with the anaglyph it was designed to 
illustrate, this titulus has sustained. It will be observed that, in consequence 
of these mishaps, considerable portions of its two component lines have disap- 
peared, rather more, perhaps, than one-half of each. It is true, we are enabled 
in some degree to redress this, by the aid of the ^^ Inscriptiones Antiquad" of 
GuDius,* in which the first line, as it appears in our marble, has been augmented 
in the beginning by five letters, the second remaining still in the exact condi- 
tion in which it had left Smyrna ; a consolation, doubtless, when the distance 
of that port firom our shores a century and a half since is considered; yet one 
of a negative kind. The pity is, that fortune did not reverse its favours, or, to 
speak more correctly, perhaps, ill-will its injuries, the restitution of the second 
line in its present state being a task of much greater difficulty than that of the 
first would have been, even supposing it not to have had the benefit of Van deb 
Hoobst's supplement : for the self-same research which has served to identify 
the " New City of the Myesians," would unquestionably have restored it even 
on the data supplied by the epigraph in its present condition. 

These concurrent authorities sanction our reading this epigraph as follows: 



THNNEANM¥HZINNnoAIN 
TIAZ<ATTIKoZ 



that is, " the New City of the Myesians Attik6s.'' The five letters, 

THNNE, which commence the first line have now disappeared from the marble, 
an injury which in all probability took place during its transit from Smyma.f 

It now remains that we address ourselves to the task of supplying these 
lacunas in some satisfisK^tory way, and this involves a somewhat extensive field 
of research : for, in the first place it will be necessary to define within the li- 
mits of probability the character of the inscription, and, as a consequence fix>m 

* See the notices of this collection given by Dr. Todd in theProceedings B. L A. ubi supr. pp. 49*8. 

f The reader is referred to the close of the present Section of this Memoir for a statement of the 
reasons which have led me to suppose that the injuries sustained by this anaglyph and its inscrip- 
j;ion, antecedently to the period of Van dxb Hoobst's copying it, had been intentional. 
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this, the Intention of the donor : secondly, whether he was a Greek or a Boman, 
or ethnicallj allied to both these: in the third place, we are to assign its true 
geographical position to the town here denominated " The New City of the 
Myesians :'' then, lastly, to determine from these results to what Original the 
anaglyph before us is, in all likelihood, to be referred ; an investigation in no 
small degree perplexing, as the titulus in its present state supplies us with no 
data which we can reckon as positively certain, and thus we have to seek her 
either in the realm of Myth, or in the Beligious associations of the community 
here mentioned, or in that Community itself politically considered; or, finally, in 
a combination of one or other of these with some actual Historical personage. 
Supposing, however, all these difficulties to be surmounted, we are bound to 
give expression to our final result in the current epigraphic idiom of the terri- 
tory from which the monument originally came. 

From this summary no candid auditory will be at a loss to appreciate the 
extreme difficulty, one almost amounting to an impossibility, of combining all 
these investigations in a single indisputable result, since, as I have already ob- 
served, the present condition of the epigraph presents most formidable obstacles 
to our establishing anything with absolute certainty respecting the first, second, 
and fourth of these heads of inquiry. All that I can hope to accomplish is, to 
traverse, as far as my resources will enable me, the area of investigation, to view 
the problem which presents itself for solution under its varying aspects, and, 
in default of my satisfying you with certainties, offer you at least probabilities, 
each resting on its own peculiar ground of acceptance. Exclusively of this, 
I hope, by identifjdng the city whose name has been here so fortunately 
preserved, to perform a service to geography and numismatics ; and by in- 
vestigating the Archetype, in accordance with which both these anaglyphs have 
been elaborated, to vindicate their claim to a more than common antiquarian 
interest 

I now proceed with my several heads of research, reserving to myself the 
order of their consideration. Our first question is. What may we presume to 
have been the intention of the donor of this anaglyph from the yet extant 
notices of his epigraph ? My answer is, that my persuasion, on a first inspection 
of both, was, and still continues to be, that he presented the monument as a 
XapioT'^piov, a term which the Greeks employed to denote a Thank-offering, in 

V0L.XXIL ^ 
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the instance of a deily, a Thank-gift, when communities or individuals were 
concerned. Of these distinct species of charist^ria it may be proper to adduce 
a few examples, as a critical insight into the style and spirit of the tituli which 
accompanied them may benefit me very much in my succeeding remarks. 

I select my first example fi:om the collection of Lycian inscriptions which 
forms part of the third volume I have published The marble which bore it 
had been a votive altar, therefore a true Donarium, or Thank-offering, dedicated 
to Hermes Propylaios, whom we may presume to have been an especial object 
of adoration to the dedicator from the position which he occupied. It proceeds 
thus:* ZnZIKAHZ . NIKATOPA. ZAMIOZ, EnirT[AT]HZAZ. EN . THI. 
KAZTABi . KAI . EHI . TOY. HYPrOY. EN • MEriZTAI . EPMAI . HPOnY 
AAIX2I . XAPIZTHPION. 

In the following, a Sarmatian titulus ^^ex ora Hylasss," as localized by BoCKH,f 
on the authority of Blaramberg, who foimd it inscribed on a marble stele be- 
neath an epigraph, in the same way as the inscription before us, we perceive the 
fuller and more expressive term adopted: AMEPIMNOC. IOYAIANO[Y] . 
[YREP . YriEIAC] . KAI . CWTHPIAC . EYXAPICTH[PION], Here the name 
of the recipient is not mentioned ; but we may presume with confidence that 
the convalescent Am^rimnos had dedicated his charisterial offering to Achil- 
letis, who, under his deified aspect, was the Tutelary of the district 

We may now cite an example of the use of this term in the second of the 
above-mentioned significations, " Thank-gift," or " Memorial of grateful remem- 
brance." This is supplied by the following titulus, copied from a pedestal which 
had originally supported a statue of Herakl^s in the Gymndsion of M^lasa, 
and published in my second volume of Inscriptions : ;( nAfllAZ • B . TOY. 
ZTPATX2NOZ . O . KAAOYMENOZ. AIOFENHZ . APXflNHZ . SYZTOY . TO. 
B .TON . HPAKAEA . XAPIZTHPION . ANEBHKEN .TH . ZYNEPfAZIA. I may 
here anticipate a remark suggested by this titulus, which will be found ser- 
viceable in the course of my restorations. This is twofold : firstly, the meto- 
n3anical use of t6v ^HpaKXia to express the donation, to rov ^HpaicXiov^ ayaXfiOt 
and secondly, the defining its precise character, in other words, the intent of the 

* Vide Fascic ra. p.67. n. coxa a. f Corp. Inscr. n. p. 144. n. 2096. a. 

I Fascio. n. p. 80. n. cvn. c. 
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donor, by a term placed in apposition (iire^^rfai^) with ^HpeucXea^ namely, 
Xapiarrfpioy. The correct translation, therefore, is : " This statue (or bust) of 
Herakl6s, a thank-gift." There occur, however, instances in which one of these, 
either the term denoting the gift or offering, or that which denotes its character, 
is left out, when suflBciently obvious to the spectator. Thus, in the Sannatian 
titulus lately cited, Am^rimnos does not tell us that his charist^rion was the 
anaglyph which that epigraph accompanied, this, doubtless, in its original state, 
having been sufficiently plain ; and the same holds good in a titulus of Knidos, 
which also occurs in my second volume :* ZAPAniAl . IZI Al . OEOIZ. HAZI. 
eEPAHEYeElZ . AHOAAIINIAAZ . AAEZANAPEYZ . EYXAPIZTEIAN. Here, 
as the thank-offering, a votive altar, spoke for itself, TON . BHMON has been 
omitted as wholly superfluous. It is worthy of remark, also, that in this titulus 
the term €vj(apiaTia, which expresses the sentiment, replaces the more usual 
Xapurrriptov^ which denotes the quality, nearly in the same way that x^P^^ did in 
the last of the Parian inscriptions cited at the close of my former section. 

These authorities prove the occasional omission of the first member of the 
apposition : that of the second can be as easily demonstrated. For example ; 
a titulus from Xdnthos, published in my third volume,! proceeds thus : 
AIWN . ERA^POAITOY . TOY . AIWNOC . SANSIOC . ANECTHCA . TON . 
ANAPIANTA . EK . TWN . lAIWN . TH . HATPIAI. Here the very mention 
of Aion's native city {marpU) as the recipient of his offering, proves its chariste- 
rial import ; the omission, therefore, falls upon this, and ivipiavra alone is re- 
tained, that is, the term which expresses the Matter of the offering. 

This titulus suggests a question of some importance when viewed in con- 
nexion with the main end of the present inquiry, the identification of the sculp- 
ture of Attik6s. We read in it top avipiavra^ but this conveys no information 
to the inquirer who now asks. What original did this statue represent? The 
subject was, doubtless, well known to the Xanthian community, as a decree of 
the municipal authorities had sanctioned the erection of the statue, but this was 
not sufficient to give it a more general publicity, or convey precise infor- 
mation to a succeeding age. That it was not an impersonation of the State 
itself is most evident, for then the expression would have been TO . APAAMA. 

* Ibid. p. 67. iL Lxxxix. a. t Fascic. m. p. 107* n. cccxz. L 

p2 
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This proves incontestably that the authors of epigraphs did not at all times 
think it necessary to be absolutely, or I might say, prospectively determinate 
in their language. Our Thelymltres acted, we know, on the contraiy principle, 
but who can assure us that the donor of the anaglyph at present before us was 
at all more considerate than the Xanthian? 

The full meaning of the doubt which is here intimated will be better un- 
derstood when I arrive at the first stage of my proposed restorations. I content 
myself, therefore, for the present with briefly adverting to it, in order to resume 
the course of my investigation relative to tituli of the chansterial type, or rather, 
in the position we now occupy, to the instruction which we may glean from 
those abeady cited, as the intelligence of my audience quite supersedes the ne- 
cessity of my adding to their number with a view to any further exemplification 
of either their spirit or their expression. That there existed a studied harmony 
between both these and the offerings which they illustrated cannot for a moment 
be questioned, and therefore as little that the characteristics of either are the mir- 
ror in which we may best view the lineaments of the other. 

To apply this, let us examine in what degree the sculpture of Attik6s tends 
to inspire the belief that to the charisterial class it is to be assigned in pre- 
ference to any other. The first object to which I would direct a^ttention as 
characteristic, particularly by contrast with the associate sculpture, is the style 
in which the head-dress has been elaborated. Its approximation to the type 
generally known by the name of " the Faustina," which in its turn appears to 
have originated in the well-known " Kdrymbos" of the Greeks, can hardly be 
questioned : and thus we are supplied with some ground of conjecture as to 
the rank of the female whom we may conclude to have been present to the 
mind of the sculptor. Agreeably to this, all other details to which it was re- 
quisite to devote attention seem to have been closely studied and elaborately 
carried out, so as to entitle this Protom^ in an especial sense to the encomium 
bestowed upon both by the Editor of GuDros, " Imagines adfabre sculpt»." 
My sole occasion of regret is, that in the prosecution of these details, the artist 
has introduced no accessories of the emblematical kind, as such would have 
been most important aids towards our identifying the anaglyph with exactness : 
but none such appear ; and this, perhaps, is satisfactorily explained by his having 
been limited to a Protome, especially one in relief Even in medals it is very 
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rarely that we perceive the heads or half-lengths of the dbverses accompanied 
by types, these having been reserved, in the great majority of cases, for the re- 
verses. Yet, notwithstanding our inability to prove anything in this way, I 
think we may safely conclude that we possess in this sculpture either an imper- 
sonation of a deity, or a representation of a female of such elevated rank as to 
entitle her, by the recognized usage of her times, to bear the name and titles of 
one, and accordingly to become the recipient of the honour due to such as 
ProstAtis or Archegdtis, or as in any way the representative of a State. Now, 
these tributes of honour were in numberless instances true Charist^ria; grateful 
acknowledgments of benefits conferred either directly or indirectly by the per- 
sonages thus honoured. 

To place this in a clearer light, I proceed to cite from epigraphs both of 
coins and medals a few examples of the honour of life-deification conferred 
upon the immediate female relatives of the AugustL 

The immediate members of the Augustine family shared, as it was natural to 
expect from the great popularity of their illustrious Head, very largely in this 
tribute of respect To commence with Livia Drusilla : coins of M^thymna and 
Elazomen^ exhibit her effigies with the general title of OEA • AIBIA,* and 
another, also Greek, but not appropriated, styles her lOY . ©EA . ZEBAZTH.f 
In a fourth she impersonates H^ra, as we are informed by the epigraph AIBIAN * 
HPAN ; I and in a fifth Dem^ter, under the title KAPnOMPOZ. § A coin with 
her effigies, ascribed toEphesos, and bearing the legend APT . ZEBA,|| a record 
of the gratitude of the city, even at the expense of the virgin honours of its Tute- 
lary, is mentioned by Ecehbl. Again : Julia, the daughter of Augustus by Scri- 
bonia, has her title to life-deification established by a coin, possibly one of Novum 
Dium, which exhibits the legend, lOYAIAN. A^POAEITHN;** and his niece An- 
tonia, who was also the daughter of his rival the Tiiumvir, is denominated 6€A • 

• Tide Eckhel, Doctr. N. V. torn, vl p. 148. a. 

t Ibid. p. 152. b. J Ibid. p. 148. a. 

§ Ibid. p. 153. a. 168. b. Kapvoif>6po9 means ^^ifi^nip, i. e. Ceres. Thus in a titnlnsof Eyme 
(Bockh, n. p. 852. n. 3528), GEAZ. AIOAIAOZ. KAPHCMOPAZ. AFPinnEINAZ, 
▼is. the elder, consort of Germanicus. 

I Viz. 'A/9T6/U9 2e/3a<m/. Eckbel, ubi supra, p. 152. b. 

** Ibid. p. 168. a. Egkhsl attributes this coin to Smyrna or Pergamos. 
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KAI.€Y€Pr€TIC in a tittdus of the same place, which I have published in my 
second volume of Inscriptions.* The name of her daughter Livia also occurs 
in the same, with the adjuncts, e€AC . A^POACITHC . ANX€ICIA2iOC ; and 
from other sources we learn that even a higher distinction was conferred on 
one of her daughters-in-law, the notorious Valeria Messalina, namely, the imper- 
sonation of Hera. Thus, in one of the proconsular coins of Bithjmia we meet 
the epigraph, MEZZAAEINA . ZEBAZTH . NEA . HPA-f 

Passing now to the times of Hadrian and the Antonini, including under 
these last the family of Septimius Severus, we observe the Augusta Sabina ad- 
dressed by the inhabitants of Eleusls under the title, H . NEHTEPA . OEOZ,^ 
which is still more explicitly stated in an inscription of Megara, ZABEINAN . 
BAZIAIZZAN . ZEBAZTHN . NEAN . AHMHTPA. § The first of these occurs 
in a titulus wherein mention is made of her altar; and the second, if we are to 
credit Spon, was copied from a zoph6ros, which might seem to imply that a 
temple had been dedicated to her as impersonating Demeter. We have some 
reason to conclude that the same impersonation was subsequently accorded to 
Annia Faustina, || and still more for asserting in behalf of Julia Domna, that 
the citizens of Lampsakos conferred upon her the twofold honour of repre- 
senting both Hestla and Demeter ; for the titulus in one of the Oxford marbles** 
commencing lOYAIAN . ZEBAZTHN . EZTIAN. NEAN. AHMHTPA, unquestion- 
ably relates to her, and not to Livia Drusilla. 

I conclude this series with Fulvia Plautilla, the ill-starred consort of Cara- 
calla, a head of whom appears on a coinf f of the Karian city Alinda, accom- 
panied by the epigraph flAAYTIAAA . NEA . OEA . HPA, and whose family- 

♦ Vide Fascic. il p. 197. n. ccvi. a. f EckheL T. u. p. 402. a. 

X Bockb, C.I. L p. 458. n. 436. 

§ Ibid. p. 666. n. 1073. This cult of the people of Megara is illustrated by Pausanias, i. 40. 5. 
and 44. 4. 

II Vide Inscr. Triop. Herod n. vr. 6. 48. and FionU. not. in loc 
♦♦ Bockh, torn. ii. p. 909. n. 3642. 

ft This remarkable coin, which we shall have occasion to notice more particularly hereafter, 
has been described by Hatm in his " Tesoro Britannico,'' toL il p. 246. and figured in tab. XVL 
n. 4. The reverse exhibits Caracalla under the type of Herakl&s, which b illustrated by the pas- 
sage in Spartianus (Carac v. fin.}; " Ezegit apros frequenter: contra leonem etiam stetit: quo 
etiam missis ad amicos litteris gloriatus est; seque ad Herculis yirtutem accessisse jactavit" 
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name and imperial title I found merged in the similar ascription N€A • HPA . 
PUMAIA in a titulus which I have published in my second volume from the 
site of the Phrygian L&kina.* To this, as meriting especial notice, I shall have 
occasion to refer in the course of the present section. 

There can hardly exist a doubt of the conclusion which we are to draw from 
this review. In every instance here cited of respect paid to a member of the 
Augustine family, we cannot but infer from what we know of the relations which 
subsisted between it and the Grecian communities, that a sense of benefits 
conferred must necessarily have been the ruling motive. Then, the reign of 
Hadrian was one continued series of favours lavished on the Greek name. His 
successors, the Antonini, were scarcely less distinguished by their predilections 
towards their subjects of Greece ; and the memorials to which I have referred 
in the cases of the Augustse, Domna and Plautilla, one the decree of a municipal 
body, and the other a record of patriotism on the part of a tried and faithfiil 
Greek official, attest the same in behalf of the family of Septimius Severus. 

Let us now strengthen these evidences by attending to what remains of the 
epigraph before us. I esteem myself warranted in presuming that the intro- 
duction of the name of the Myesian city into its first line affords us strong 
groimds for the conclusion that the framer thereof had been actuated by some 
public principle ; in other words, that it was not a merely private friendship or 
personal sentiment which he wished to place on record, as was the case with 
Thelymitres, but a matter, possibly an event, of public concern. What other 
could this have been but some act or series of acts of beneficence towards the 
Myesian community? Or, supposing even a personal motive, why particularize 
the State, unless his benefactress had been associated, directly or indirectly, with 
its weal also ? I have conceived, moreover, that the four letters which commence 
the second line of this fragment form the two concluding syllables of a word pre- 
cisely expressive of the charisterial import ; but on this I refrain from insisting at 
present, as by doing so I should very reasonably expose myself to the imputation 
of conducting my argument in a vicious circla The utmost length, therefore, 
I shall proceed now, is to assume, on the ground of my preceding notices, 
the high probability of this monument having been a Charisterion ; from which 

* Fascio. n. p. 24a n. ocxun. a. 
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position I shall direct my views towards ascertaining to what extent the com- 
ponents of its epigraph, together with other co-ordinate evidences, sustain my 
assumption. 

Agreeably to this method of proceeding, the next observation which I shall 
offer regards the construction. We find the fourth case used in designating 
the city, not the third ; NEAN . nOAIN, not NEAI . flOAEI. This, as it is 
certain that the verb, whether expressed or tmderstood, was ANE0HKE, proves 
either of two things, namely, that we are to receive NEAN . IIOAIN in a purely 
local sense, or, without any direct reference to place at all, in a meaning strictly 
exegetical. 

My third observation, which is but an extension of the foregoing, relates 
to the construction of the sentence which constitutes what we may term the 
Formula of Gift or Oblation. When complete, it includes the following : a 
specification of either of these, as the circumstance may require, in the fourth 
case ; of the deity or community to whom it is presented, in the third ; of the 
place for which it is destined, in the fourth, constructed with the preposition 
6iV, and the verb, sometimes ayumpre^ more frequenily wiOtitce. The tituli 
which I have lately cited contain partial illustrations of this rule ; but the fol- 
lowing from Her6dotos* exemplify it more fully: ^EireOvfujoe yap ^FoBwntf nvif 
firiiov kwvT^f iv ry *EX\aE< KaraXaricOai^ Ttoirifia TtoitiaaiAevit rwroj to fii/ Tvy^ovci 
aWtt.* ifyvprinivov koX awucei/ieyoy iv Ipw, rovro auaOupcu €9 AeKf/nw^ /lyt/fMOirvyop 
ItfVT^v. Again : ^ApiOijKe ie kcu ovaBrifiarab^ AfiMtK eU r^v *EWa8a* r<nho /up, 
h Kvprivfiv ayaX/ia eKiyjwaov ^AOfivaitf^f ical iucova kminov ypo^^'g dxaafiivfiv^ roSro 
ikf ry Iv AtVStti ^AOijpalT/ hvo re ayaXftara XiOipa k. t. \. 

We now perceive the reason why ElZ must be restored to the inscription 
before us, when NEAN • flOAIN is supposed to stand for the place which it 
signifies, and why it would be improper to introduce it when the latter is 
merely an exegesis of the thing offered. 

I now proceed to my fourth subject of consideration, that is, ATTiKOZ, 
which concludes the fragment. Does it acquaint us with the name of the 
writer, and the donor of this sculpture, or are we to elicit this name from the 
four letters which go before and receive 'Amro^ in its Ethnical sense, that is, 

* Vide n. 135. m. 182. init 
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fts denoting his country, Attixd? Sioth was inclined at first to adopt the se- 
cond of these meanings, but subsequently, as appears from the Postscript of his 
letter to Primate Mabsh, rejected this hypothesis ; whether for valid reasons 
or the contrary, it may be requisite to examine. The following is his state- 
ment :* — " The setter-up of this monument was, I suppose, a Greeke of Attica, 
and the word preceding it may be the name of the tribe or 8^/ios to which hee 
belonged." It may be quite possible, however, to concede the first of these 
suppositions without subscribing to the second, which can be proved to be 
quite untenable. In the first place the fragment TIAZ, which commences the 
second line, could not possibly represent the genitive final of any of the Athe- 
nian ^vXa/, which, in every instance but one, is /8oy, and with equal certainty, 
we cannot reproduce firom it the first case of the Ethnic of any of the Attic 
A9/10C It might appear from Smith's Postscript, that he had abandoned this 
view from his inability to surmount the difficulty here noticed ; for his words 
are : — ^^ I begun soone to doubt of my conjecture about Atticus, as if it had been 
a patronymic, and the name of the tribe or l^fjm of Attica prefixed." But then, 
his proper course would have been, not to have exchanged it for one equally 
untenable, but asked the question, Is it at all necessaiy to suppose that the 
fragment above-mentioned had any connexion with territorial or social distri- 
butions, or impossible that ^Arrtucot could be the Ethnic of ' Amjra without a 
concurrent mention of these ? So far from it, that the very contrary holds good ; 
the presence of the latter, as affording the more special designation, would ren- 
der the former, as the more general, wholly superfluous. But my venerable 
predecessor in this inquiry has committed another oversight. He has con- 
founded circumstances so different as those of a citizen of Attikd in his own 
country and in a foreign one, when proceeding on the hypothesis that a desig- 
nation which was requisite for certain purposes of state-poUcy in the one should 
also be adopted in the other. Exclusively of this, he has failed of defining with 
correctness the order in which the Demotic and Phyletic designations of the 
citizen were placed relatively to his name. Every one conversant with this sub- 
ject is aware that the institution of the A^fioi, and their subordination to this 
or that particular 9v\^ in certain groups subserved to social order in general, 

* Prooeedinga B. L A* ubi sapr. p. 51. 
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and specially, to the prevention of offences, whether against property or the per- 
son. Here the circumstantial character of the Athenian identifications in all 
matters of municipal concern, forensic questions, testamentary provisions, con- 
tracts public or private, and generally, in all legal instruments. The name of 
each party concerned in their validation, the name of his father, in some cases 
that ofhisPhyl^, and always that of his DSmos, followed in regular succession 
when a complete identification was judged expedient : but in cases such as the 
present, when no such necessity existed, nay, when the observance of such 
technicalities would be quite out of place and at variance with the style of the 
epigraph itself, I can see no reason why it should have been adopted. Nor was 
it, in point of fact, as can be proved by an example, &miliar, doubtless, to many 
here present Pausanias* has preserved the inscription that was engraved be- 
neath the feet of the Olympian statue, in which the illustrious sculptor de- 
scribed himself as ^e&ia^ XapfiiSov vlo^ 'AOtiPoio^, Here we have no mention 
made of his Phyle ; and that the paternal name might have been left out with- 
out contravention of usage is most certain, as nearly every page in any col- 
lection of inscriptions testifies, and even the Athenian lists themselves, in which 
this formality was not always rigidly observed. We may presume, therefore, 
that in retaining it the exile consulted his private feelings. 

This argument acquires still more force when the forms of the character 
now before us are taken into consideration. They evidently belong to a Grsoco- 
Soman age, and that not an early one ; probably of the Antonini, including 
their immediate successors. To this question it is my intention to revert here- 
after. In the mean time I hope I may presume on its having been satisfactorily 
proved, that Smith discarded his first hypothesis somewhat too hastily, and 
consequently that, for all he has advanced to the contrary, the concluding noun 
of this epigraph may have been an Ethnic, informing us that the donor of the 
anagljrph was a Greek of Attikd. But then, prior to our admission of thb, cer- 
tain difficulties remain to be surmoimted. It is clear, in the first place, that he 
must have occupied some eminent social position to entitle him in any way to 
be the donor of this sculpture to the community mentioned in the epigraph. 
This being the case, what conceivable necessity could exist for introducing any 

♦ Vide V. 10. 2. 
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Ethnical designation, when a sufficient one was supplied by his own social sta- 
tion ? It could only serve to incumber a record of other notices far more im- 
perative, for which there was already but too little space on the stele. Again : 
supposing even that he chose to be described by an Ethnic, why should Attik6s 
be the one selected? Had he been a native of Athens, we may be quite sure 
tliat he would have described himself as^Adt/voTor, and if not, that he would either 
liave dispensed with any Ethnical denomination, or adopted, according to the 
xisage in his own country, that of his D6mos, with the certainty that it would 
l^ave been perfectly intelligible to the Myesian community, or any other in Ionia, 
<g[uite as much so as to his own countrymen. But the Ethnic ' Arriiroy, as de- 
signative of a native of AttikA, I may confidently affirm that I never yet have 
observed in any titulus of Asiatic Greece. I grant that ^' Atticus" pras in com- 
mon use amongst the Romans in the Gentilitial sense : nay, that'Amjro? occurs 
«s a designative Ethnic in Xenoph6n, Lucian, and other writers, is certain : but 
J take my stand at present on the proprieties of epigraphic Greek in the region 
with which we are now concerned, and to these I conceive that it is quite op- 
posed. The Ethnic designations, which alone are consistent therewith, are 
such as are formed from cities, not territories, at least in a majority of instances 
so large as to entitle me to propound it as a general rule. Thus, we never find 
an Ionian described as 'lorviiro?, or a Earian as Ka/>, or a Phrygian as ^pi)^^ but 
all styled according to their respective cities or iraTpHe^x if Ephesos, 'E^caioy, 
if Halikamas86s, * AX<ira/>i/affffei;f» if Laodikeia, AooScjretif, and so in all other cases. 
This, I repeat, was the general practice ; so general as to convince me that an 
Attic belonging, for example, to the DSmos ^^ Marath6n" would have preferred 
describing himself in such an epigraph as the present by the Ethnic '^apaOAviosy 
to employing 'ATTi/rovfor that purpose : that is, he would have chosen the more 
special designation, and the one more in accordance with the epigraphic idiom 
of the country. 

We are now conducted to the final difficulty which is to be surmounted ere 
we receive Attik6s in its Ethnical meaning. This is, what we may term the 
Analogy of these Monuments : for both have been executed after precisely the 
same type of art, and even the dispositions in their epigraphs, so far as the de- 
fective state of one of them enables us to judge, are as nearly as possible identical. 
I except, of course, the local element introduced into the epigraph of Attik6s, 

Q2 
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and left out in that of Thelymitres: but that this does not disturb the analogy 
of which I speak is quite evident from our previous observations, as some such 
notice m the first of these originated in a necessity which we can hardly sup- 
pose to have existed in the latter. It will be remembered, moreover, that I made 
use of this as a cogent argument in behalf of the sculpture of Attik6s having 
been a Municipal monument, and probably, therefore, of Historical importance 

It cannot, however, be denied, that at least one remarkable congruity is ob- 
vious, that is, in each concluding with a personal designation; and that others, 
not less worthy of notice, will exhibit themselves in the course of this discus- 
sion, I feel myself in a condition to promise ; insomuch that, in all such com- 
ponents as are prescribed by a general formula, these two epigraphs will be 
found to run parallel to each other. 

The inference which I have drawn firom these analogies is, that both anar 
glyphs had originally been transported to Smyrna from the same site by the 
members of some Greek family who had migrated to that emporium, their se- 
lection of them having been, in all likelihood, determined by such obvious re- 
semblances. Now, it is only extending the analogy here noticed, the sensible 
one, a step further, to argue that as " Thelymltres," the last component of the 
perfect epigraph, is unquestionably not to be understood in its Epithetic sense, 
so likewise we are not to receive Attik6s, holding as it does the same position 
in the fragment before us, in its Ethnic : in other words, that the Onomastic 
import of the one having been placed beyond all doubt, we are to conclude 
the same of its co-ordinate. This reasoning, it is true, may appear to some who 
hear me to carry with it but little weight, yet it forces itself upon one who 
has studied these monuments in their style of art and their subordinate details 
so minutely, as to entitle his views respecting them to a reasonable share of 
consideration. We should bear in mind, also, that this argument is not to be 
received abstractedly, but as a link in a chain of proof, connected with and cor- 
roborating those already advanced. 

I pause here to reply to an objection which may possibly be urged against 
this hypothesis. It may be said, that I am bound not to limit my analogy, but to 
take it in its full extent ; and that this involves the inference, that Attikds was 
a name essentially Greek, as there is no doubt of that having been the case in 
the instance of Thelymltres. The briefest answer which I can return to this, 
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ifl, that indisputably it was, and not one due to the Romans ; the " Atticus" of 
the latter being but a Greek Ethnic transformed into a cognomen, or, in certain 
cases, a Greek name Latinized. In proof of this I shall confine myself to in- 
scriptions, and refer, in the first place, to the Municipal Lists of Athens, in 
which the name repeatedly occurs under such circumstances as to leave no room 
for doubting the purely Greek descent of those who bore it. Thus we observe 
in one* of those catalogues, ATTIKOZ . MHTPOAXIPOY and ATTIKOZ . 
IKEAOY; in another,! ATTIKOZ . EYOAOY; in a third,J ATTIKOZ . ZENO^., 
that is, Beyo0<Sim)9; and in a fourth, § ATTIKOZ • EYAOHOY. 

I now pass to Asiatic Hellas, and cite from the number of tituli which I 
collected there one from Thyateira, || which contains this very name, applied to 
a member of a certain family, in juxtaposition with others bearing names purely 
Greek. It proceeds thus : AYP . MATPIA . KATECKEYACE . TON . OPOO 
CTATHN . EAYTH. KAl.TO.Yn. ATTIKft.KAl.TH . eYfATPI . NEIKH . KAI. 
AATYnn . KAI . ACKAHniAAH. The names here mentioned, " Matria," 
" Neike," '* LAtypos," " Asklepiades," are confessedly Greek ; so therefore was 
"Attik6s;"and by these theGrsBCo-Roman matron chose to designate her relatives, 
having provided sufficiently for the recognition of the family status, by recording 
her own Gentilicium. In this respect, therefore, and proceeding on the hypo- 
thesis that our ^Attikos is also Onomastic, we recognise an important difference 
between its circumstances and those of the same name in the Thyatirene in- 
scription, in its appearing unaccompanied by any intimation of the ancestral 
position of its bearer. Now, as it is abundantly clear that no Roman Genti- 
licium could be formed from the fragment which immediately precedes it, con- 
jointly with any other combination of letters that it is possible to imagine, I deem 
myself authorized to advance a step farther and affirm, that our 'ArriA-oy indi- 
cates not only Gredk, but also unmixed Greek descent : in other words, that the 
individual mentioned in this epigraph was not, like his isonyme of ThyAteira, 
a GrsBCO-Roman. This will more fully appear from the following considerations : 
Whenever a person of Greek** descent stood connected with Rome by here- 
ditary right, or became so by adoption {yloOeala), Manumission {omeKevOepwirK)^ 
or any other recognized Legal act, it was the established custom to prefix to 

♦ Biickh, C. 1. 1. p. 381. n. 275. vv. 56. 61. t Ibid. p. 386. n. 277. ▼. 27. 

X Ibid. p. 405. n. 303. 1. 18. § Ibid. p. 44a n. 399. 1. 12. 

I Fascic L p. 64. n. xiv. e. Comp. Fascic. n. pp. 175. s, . ♦• Vide Postscript, p. 187. 
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his Hellenic name both the Praanomen (to II/MMtfia^/iioi^) and the Nomen (to 
"Ovofia), or at least the latter, of the particular Roman who had originated that 
connexion. This is so well known as scarcely to require proof; least of all to 
the student in epigraphic literature, to whom it is an elementary fact I pro- 
ceed, however, as is my wont, to cite a few examples in confirmation of what I 
have stated, limiting myself to the name with which we are at present more 
immediately concerned. 

I select the first of these from Chandler,* who copied it from a marble in 
the temple of Zeiis Olympics at Athens, in the epigraph of which we read 
at the close; EFll . lEPElTC . Tl . KA . ATTIKOY. This notice refers to the 
father of the still more celebrated Herodes, of both whom I shall soon have 
occasion to treat more particularly. We observe here his full Roman designa- 
tion given, that is, the prsBnomen " Tiberius," and the nomen " Claudius," a 
formality which might appear to have been determined in part by the special 
importance of the occasion, and partly, it may be, by the taste of the individual 
commemorated, or his representative. 

Another example is supplied by a sepulchral titulus which BoCKHf has 

published from the traveller Fourmont the same person who has acquired 

so unenviable a distinction in this department of Greek literature. We possess 
here an additional instance of an Imperial nomen and prssnomen : APTEMXl • 
T . ♦A . ATTIKOY. MEIAHZIA, that is, Tirov ^Xaovtov^ thus pointing distinctly 
for its limit of age to the epoch of the first Flavian family. 

That the introduction of the Praenomen was not, however, as I have 
already stated, a necessity, appears from the next example which I shall offer ; 
an excerpt from an Athenian catalogue which has been published by Bockh J 
from PococKE and the traveller above-mentioned. In this we observe only 
the Nomen recited, yet the individual commemorated, being the grandson of the 
aforesaid Tiberius Claudius Attik6s, was assuredly entitled to the complete 
designation. The entry respecting him appears thus : KHPYS . BOYAHC • 
KAI . AHMOY . KA . ATTIKOC. Here Tl, that is, Ti/3€>o9, has been left out 
as unnecessary under the circumstances, and KA, or KXaviio^^ has been retained 
as the exponent of the " Gens" to which the members of the family were affi- 
liated. It may be proper also to remark, in consideration of the high rank it 

♦ Inscr. P. iL p. 57. n. 43. t Corp. Inscr. T. i. p. 507. n. 696. 

t Ibid. L p. 418. 8. n. 353. Col. iii. 7. s. 
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held, and to obviate any misconceptioii which might arise from the title Ki^pug 
in the excerpt, that the bearer of it i^f^ars here amongst the Archons as an 
AICEITOC (aaWoff), that is, a citizen who, in consideration of his pubUc ser- 
vices, was entitled to daily entertainment in the Prytaneion.* 

The inference which J would draw from this enumeration, proving as it 
does a scrupulous tenacity of Boman distinctions, is veiy unfavourable to the 
supposition of our Attikds having been a Greek-Roman. But some one may 
say : It is quite possible to sustain this hypothesis even on the data afforded by 
the epigraph in its present state. As Greeks had frequently double names, for 
instance, ^^ AristoklSs Moloss6s," in one of the tituli cited from Aphrodisi&s,t 
might not our Attik6s have been known also by another, the final syllables of 
which we possess in the fragment TIAZ, and might not this have been preceded 
in its turn by an abbreviated Boman name and, perhaps, fore-name ? What 
therefore, prevents our supposing that the st^le presented, in its perfect state, 
.some such reading as the following; Tl • KA . APIZTIAZ • ATTIKOZ? 

The perfect reasonableness of this, in the abstract, cannot be questioned, 
but to its application under present circumstances, the chasm which intervenes 
between TIAZ and ATTIKOZ appears fatal. In the epigraph of Thelymitres, 
it is true, we find one between KA and AYCIMAXH, but this arose from the com- 
plexity of the name, which was Greek-Boman. It was to separate the latter 
element, more especially as it was given in an abridged form, from its associate, 
that the Choristic sign was introduced : but an instance has never yet occurred 
to me of two Greek names belonging to the same individual being disunited 
afler this fashion in any marble or trustworthy manuscript that I have ever 
seen. The general practice in cases where it was judged proper to divide them 
was, to interpose between them a detail of the ancestral status of the individual, 
or when this was dispensed with, its place was supplied with 6 Koi, or, 6 koI 
KaXovfieyoVf or, omitting the conjunction, 6 icaXavfiepw.X 

* Thus Plato describes Sokrdtes as addressing his judges : El odv Bei fie Kara to Ukomp riji 
i(ia9 rtfiaaOai, tovrov Tiftuftai^ t^v ev Upvraveit^ ciT^<rew9, Apol. Sokr. p. 36. e. In allusion to 
these words Cicero observes; " Qui honos apud Graecos maximus habetur." De Orat l 54. 

t Supr. p. 94. 

X Thus in the titulus of Mylasa cited above, p. 110, we find, Tlaviaf 6 ica\ovfievo9 ^loyevrf^, 
Comp. my Fascic il p. 124. n. clii. n. 
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What, then, was intended by the mark of separation which the engraver has 
so distinctly inserted between ATTIKOZ on the st^Ie? Evidently this; to 
bring out the name of the donor in sufficient prominence, and, so to express my- 
self, relief, by interrupting the transition to it from the prescribed details of all 
such epigraphs; and, co-ordinately with this, to indicate the ellipsis which had 
become in these compositions a species of canon. Just so it is in the associate 
epigraph, Mrhich ends with the name of the donor as it had begun with that of 
the subject of the anaglyph, and whose mark of separation is supplied by the 
interval between the two lines. Let us suppose, however, that instead of 
OOPE'l^AZ, another very usual formula had been adopted, namely, /ipeia^ x^^^j 
the chances are that the engraver would have bequeathed to us the following, 
MNEIACXAPIN . eHAYMITPHC. 

It follows from this view, that we must resort to some other mode of 
restoring its lost syllables to TIAZ than that mentioned above : to such I shall 
shortly have occasion to direct the attention of my audience. 

I now pass from the consideration of ATruror, with reference to its import 
in the inscription, to a discussion which concerns the individual whom it de- 
signated, respecting whose identity Smith has proposed a very remarkable hy- 
pothesis. It will be recollected that he had subsided into the conviction, that 
its true sense is the Onomastic, at which point, if he had paused, I should have 
had nothing further to impugn : but he ventured a step beyond that, and be- 
guiled, perhaps, by the hope of connecting this marble with an illustrious name, 
hastened to the conclusion, that its donor was one of the two celebrated per- 
sonages whom I have recently had occasion to mention, Tiberius Claudius 
Attik6s, the father, and Tiberius Claudius Attik6s Her6des, the son.* It is 
true, that at the conclusion of his Postscript he has hinted a change of opinion 
on this point also ; but as he has advanced no reasons for either forming or 
abandoning it, it may not be improper to test its soundness more satisfactorily, 
were it only for the historical interest with which the discussion will be sure 
to invest our subject The fixed chronological position, moreover, which this 
monument would assume by the verification of Smith's conjecture, is a circum- 
stance which I cannot regard but with some feeling of satisfieu^tion, as I have 

* Yid. ProoeedingB, ubi sapr. p. 62. 
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myself arrived at the conclusion, on evidence to be stated more explicitly here- 
after, that he erred not widely from the truth in referring it, in a general way, to 
a date included within the periods of Hadrian and his immediate successors. 

It is evident from the manner in which Smith expresses himself on this 
subject, that he had at first hesitated in his choice, as he commences with a detail 
of some of the prominent incidents in the lives of both Attikol; but farther on, 
for reasons which he does not explain, he appears to have narrowed his choice 
by overruling the claims of Her6des. His words are : " But I thinke to the 
father, rather than the son, the Atticus in the inscription is to bee ascribed." 
As, however, the grounds of argument which I mean to propose apply equally 
to both, I have forborne to avail myself of this restriction ; feeling also per- 
suaded, that the more extended investigation will prove the more satisfactory 
to my audience. There are other grounds, indeed, on which I might take my 
stand for abridging this discussion, which are, the grave difficulties that beset 
the advocate of any such identifications at the very threshold of his argument. 
He must proceed, in effect, on the probability of two distinguished Greek- 
Eoman functionaries, one of whom was admitted even to the honour of the 
consulship,* sanctioning the suppression on a public monument, firstly of their 
Roman names ; secondly, of their paternal ; thirdly, of their ethnic ; and fourthly, 
of all mention of the particular commission with which either stood charged at 
the period when it was erected. The extreme improbability of all this is so 
obvious, even from my recent details on the subject of Graeco-Roman desig- 
nations, that I might, perhaps, be warranted in dismissing these identifications 
as incongruous, and not entitled to farther notice, ^et, as I feel it incumbent 
on me to pursue the system which I have hitherto observed, namely, of sus- 
taining whatever views I entertain by authentic proofs, I must solicit attention 
for a few moments, which I shall employ in exposing still more clearly the im- 
probability to which I have referred. Here I trust that I shall obtain credit 
fo^ my being duly influenced by the maxim of the ancient satirist ;t understood, 
however, in its better sense : 

<' Scire est nescire, nisi id me 
Scire alius scierit." 

* Viz. in conjunction with BeUicius Torquatus, U. C 896., the sixth year of Antoninus Pius, 
t Lucillius. See the Yet Gloss, on Persius, l 27. 
VOL. XXII. B 
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I proceed, therefore, to examine in relation to this question the evidence sup- 
plied by marbles, as it fortunately so happens that epigraphic notices respecting 
the Attikoi of Hadrian and the Antonini have reached our times, which will 
materially aid us in forming our judgments. 

I commence with the senior Attik6s, whom we have already seen comme* 
morated and described in an inscription which the traveller Chandler copied 
in the Athenian Olympieion.* The terms of this description, besides being in 
accordance with the usual formula, were exceedingly appropriate to the cir- 
cumstances under which they were inscribed on the marble, this having been 
the pedestal of a statue erected in honour of his Imperial Patron. As already 
remarked by me, his full Roman designation has been given. I observe now 
in addition, that the for mule of subscription EH I k. t. X. was that which apper- 
tained to the Ep6nymoi, and that thus the year in which the statue had been 
inaugurated was defined. 

The next titulusf which I shall cite was in its spirit and intent a coun- 
terpart of the foregoing, and concludes, with an unimportant difference, in the 
same manner. It claims, however, a more special consideration, by reason of 
the style by which the individual is described in it, to whom the State he re- 
presented had confided the execution of an important trust. The authorities of 

Thdsos had deputed him, in quality of their Legate to Athens very probably 

during one of Hadrian's visits there.... with instructions to pay the Emperor the 
very signal compliment with which the titulus acquaints us. This it does in 
the following terms : AYTOKPATOPA . AilPIANON . ZEBAZTON . OAYM 
niON . GAZIOI . AIA . riPEXBEYTOY.KAl.TEXNEITOY.SENO^ANTOY. 
TOY . XAPHTOZ . ERI . lEPEXlZ . KA . ATTIKOY. The Claudius Attikis 
mentioned here in the clause of subscription was the same person with the 
Epcinymos of the preceding titulus ; but his Prasnomen is in the present in- 
stance left out as non-essential, that is, serving no purpose as a distinctive appel- 
lation. We observe also that Xen6phantos, the sculptor of the statue in 
Hadrian's honour, is described as Legate {Ylpea^evrifs) and Artist (Texi^ern/y), 
his Official and Professional titles. It is proper that we should bear in mind 
this instance . . . one of a multitude which we might adduce ... of the scrupu- 
lous observance by the Greeks of official phraseology. 

* Vide supra, p. 122. f Chandler, Inscr. P. il n. 41. p. 57. 
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I now pass to the notices which we possess relative to Her6des, the son. A 
record of him has been published by Chandler,* acquainting us with the erec- 
tion of a statue in his honour by the Athenian phyle Antiochis, in the following 
terms : TON . APXIEPEA . TflN . ZEBAZTON . TIB . KAAYAION . ATTIKON . 
HPf2AHN . MAPAeiZNION . H . ANTIOXIZ. ♦YAH . ANEGHKEN. Here his 
full name and his Demotic constitute his description, whilst the following, which 
FouBMONTf copied from an altar that Her6des had dedicated to Athene, or, as 
he somewhat pompously wrote it, " Athenala," designates him by the last of 
these, preceded by his Greek agnomen (iirwvvfuoy)^ and the Greek paternal, as 
usual, in the second case ; HPWAHC. ATTIKOY. MAPAGWNIOC. This was an 
Athenian monument, and therefore we may conjecture that the choice of the 
Greek components may be accounted for by the relation in which the goddess 
for whom the offering was designed stood towards Athens ; so that the taste of 
the rhetorician may have suggested the briefer formule in preference to the 
more prolix, Tipipio^ KXavSio^^Ai^iKo^* ArriKov^Hpwlti^MapaBwyio^y the osten- 
tation of which would have less consisted with the sacredness of a votive. 

We may observe here, incidentally, that this completer form of description 
explains at once the order which has been adopted in the Epitaph cited by 
Phil6strat08 : J 

^ArrtKov ^HpwBi]^ JAapaOwyio^, ov raSe Travra 
Keirai rwle raifxp^ iravrodev evZotctfAo^. 

The writer has not inverted here the legitimate sequence of the proper names 
in order, as might bes supposed, to satisfy the exigencies of the Hexameter, but 
merely retrenched the first half of the full designation, as given above. 

An observation by Smith may also be noticed here : § " This Atticus 

was the father of Herodes Atticus^ as hee is commonly called by the Boman 
writers, as if it were the name of the familye : whereas it should bee more 
properly Herodes Attici^ viz., fUius^ etc." This requires correction ; the 
Roman designation was solely an inversion of the proper order of the Greek 
names, 'ATTi/roc'H/JwSj;?, or perhaps the " Atticus" therein was an Ethnic, and 

• Inscr. p. u. n. 40. f -^.p. Bockh. C. 1. 1. p. 473. n 490. 

t P. 566. Edit Olear. 1709. § Proceedings R. L A., ubi supra. 
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intended to convey the sense of " Herodes ille Atticns," as Statius* speaks of 
Pheidias, " Atticus Elsei senior," etc. 

To return to our immediate subject The records of the Attikol given above 
have all been transcribed from Athenian monuments : but it may be proper, in 
order to complete this evidence, to produce a few notices concerning Herddes 
from those of the Asiatic Greeks, amongst whom he is known to have held 
high official rank. The sites of Ephesos, Smjfrna, and, perhaps, Alexdndreia 
Troas, supply us with these. A fragment of a pedestal which had once sup- 
ported a statue erected in his honour is still visible amongst the ruins of the 
aqueduct that form so conspicuous a feature underneath the hill of the Ephesian 
Akropolis. It bears the inscription KA . ATTIKON . HPf2AHN,t which in all 
probability had been preceded by Tl (Tiplpiov) in the perfect state of the 
marble. A record of him has also been preserved in a mutilated Smyrnfiean 
titulus, of which Smith J has given us about one-half in his Survey of the Apo- 
calyptic Churches, the portion that relates to Herodes appearing as follows ; 

TIBEPIOY. KAAYAIOY . HPXl , that is, ^UpwBov, which we may presume 

to have been followed in the perfect marble by one or more titles, for, immedi- 
ately after the blank space, we read, KAI . ZEBAZTO^ANTOY. KAI 

GEAZ . PXIMHZ, the void space here having very probably contained IEPEX2Z 
in connexion with what immediately follows. A few observations may here be 
acceptable, in consideration of the historical interest of this titulus, which im- 
questionably contained in its more perfect state a notice of the extraordinary 
magistracy that had been conferred upon Herodes by the Emperor Hadrian. 
This was, the Presidency of the Autonomous cities of the proconsular Asia, to 
which Phil6stratos§ has referred in the following passage : 'Hpx^ fiev yap rwv 
Kara ttjp 'Aaiay eXevOepwy nroKewv b ^Hpwirf^. According to this view BoCKH 
has restored the first six lines as follows : "Eio^ev roi^ em ri)^ 'A amy "EX- 

♦ Silv. I. 1. 102. t Vide Bockh, C. I. n. p. 611. n. 2978. 

X Notit Sept. As. Eccles. pp. 56. s. Compare Bockb, il p. 731. d. 3187* 
§ P. 548. Ed. Olear. 1709. Comp. Dobson. Oratt. Attic, vol. iv. p. 565. not. 4. This mission 
of Herodes was similar to that of Maximus, to whom we find Plinius Secundus addressing one of 
his letters (Epist viii. 24.) on the subject of the conduct of his government, viz. the regulation 
(*' ordinatio") of the Free Cities of Achaia. Accordingly, the jurisdiction which appertained to 
it was subordinate to that of the Proconsul. 
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\i;<rii^- (the Greeks of the free states) — Ti^piov KXavSlov 'Upwlov xat 

a€paaro<f>ain-ov, Kal lepew^ Oea^ 'PcJ/xi/y, Kai Beov Kaiaapo^ (Hadrian) 

Aio^ TrarpuSov, AvroKparopo^^ 'Ap^iepeu^ MeYiaroVf Ilarpo^ t^9 TlarpiBo^ k.t.X. 
Here, before Ttpeplov there most certainly existed some notice of Herodes in 
his official capacity, by virtue of which he must be supposed to have presided 
in the Convention of the Representatives of the States. His other titles, which 
are extant in the inscription, corresponded to this : for example; 26/3a<rTo0ai/Ti/f, 
one of the highest sacerdotal dignity, and second only to the Pontificate, which 
was the prerogative of the Caesars. Bockh explains the meaning of this term 
by comparing it with 'lepo^aKriyy : " Sc/3a<TTo0ai'Ti79 est ut 'le/jo^ai/ri/?." We 
know that the priests of this order amongst the Egyptians and Greeks were the 
" Antistites Sacrorum," interpreters of all that related to the Rites and Cere- 
monies of their religious systems :* and consequently the Sebastophants stood in 
the same relation during the Graeco-Roman times to the deified Augusti. 
\ The memorial of Herodes which has been preserved at AlexAndreia Troas, 
was first published by PococKE,f but in a form so exceedingly imperfect as to 
baffle the experience and sagacity of Bockh in his attempt at restoring it. The 
first two lines appear thus : I . KY. . . ON = TIK .... TIKON, which he has 
proposed to read, KAAYAION . TIBEPION . ATTIKON, thus inverting the po- 
sitions of the Roman names, an inobservance of order scarcely compatible 
with the fidelity of a public monument. Perhaps, therefore, the better course 
would be to confine our attempt to the second line, which contains all the 
requisite elements, so far as it goes, correctly represented, and read this as 
follows ; Tl . KA . ATTIKON, which we are at liberty to suppose had been 
followed by HPOAHN. If now we pass to the eleventh and twelfth lines, 
we read thus : XIEPE . . . EAIOAYM = lAAOZA . . . ONHPI2A, and these 
may be probably restored to APXIEPEA . OEAZ . OAYMRIAAOZ . KA . AT 
TIKON . HPflAHN. These restorations consist with the statement of Philo- 
stratos respecting the kind offices of Herodes on behalf of the citizens of Troas: J 
i'Scii/ ie rriv TpwcSa ^aKaveiwy re irovrjpS^ e^oixrap k. t. \. iTteareiXev^ Aiptavw^ rw 

• Vide TertuUian. adv. Marcion. i. 13. On the office of the 'U/Jo^oim;? amongst the Athenians, 
see Potter, n. ch. 20. und^r the head EAEY2INIA. 

t Inscr. Ant L 3. p. 40. n. 1. Bockh, tom.u. p. 873. n. 3579. 
X Ubi supra, p. 548. 
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avroKparoptf firf irepuieiu iroXiu api\alav xal thOaXanrrov r. r. \ , which WES followed 
by the construction of an aqueduct, during the progress of which he was largely 
aided by his father from his private funds. Perhaps the first of the above-cited 
lines of Pococke's fragment may admit of a restoration illustrating this fact, 
namely Tl . KA . ATTIKON. 

It appears to me that these citations respecting the Attikol of Hadrian and 
his successors dispose satisfactorily of Smith's proposed identifications, whether 
we regard them simply as Grssco-Roman, or include also a consideration of their 
official rank. Had it been the elder Attikos who was the donor of this ana- 
glyph, I feel confident that he would not have failed to describe himself in his 
capacity of Imperial Commissioner to the Autonomous cities of Asia, and the 
same may be predicated of Herodes, in his quality of their President. Thus we 
have seen the Thasian Legate, Xenophantos, described in a titulus lately cited* 
in his twofold capacity of Embassador and Artist; and in a Thyatirene monu- 
ment,! which I adduce in evidence on account of one of the names with which 
it concludes, I find recorded an honour awarded to a successful pancratiast by 
the youths of certain gymndsia, on the occasion of a certain solemnity, the whole 
concluding with a formal notice of the person who had been chosen to preside, 
in the following terms : YRO . EniZTATHN . AYP . ATTIKON . ZXIZIMOY. 
Now, it is difficult to conceive that officials of the Augusti of such conspicuous 
rank as the Attikoi would be less conscious of the opportunities they possessed 
of proclaiming their distinctions than the Legate of an.^Egasan community, or 
an agonistic president in a provincial city, even though the titulus of Smyrna 
so recently cited did not supply us Yaih a direct proof of the reverse. 

Smith's final conjecture relates to the fragment TIAZ in the commencement 
of the second line, and is but an extension of the hypotheses which we have 
just now been examining. His words are, after his ascription of the ATTIKOZ 
before us to the father of Herodes, J " how hee comes to bee called 'Hippitias' 
or ' Hippotias,' if that bee his prenomen, or whether ' Hippatias,' or whatever it 
should bee, bee the proper name of the person who put up the monument, and 
Atticus of his country, I have not time nor leisure to enquire." 

♦ Supr. p. 126. t Vide Bockh, T. il 836- n. 3503. 

X Proceedings K I. A., ubi supra. 
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Two suppositions are here ventured ; the first, that the father of Her6de8 
was named " Hippitlas Attikos," which is quite inconsistent with the evidence 
of marbles ; and the second, that ATTIKOZ is an Ethnic noun. This accepta- 
tion has been examined at such length already, that it is unnecessary for me to 
make it the subject of any further observations. It will be recollected also, that 
to receive ATTIKOZ in its legitimate sense, the Onomastic, and at the same time 
suppose that TIAZ had formed, in the perfect state of the epigraph, a part of 
any Greek proper name, would be equivalent to the admission of two contra- 
dictory propositions. It remains, therefore, that I should propose some other 
less exceptionable mode of recovering the word of which this fragment was the 
termination, and that the intent of the donor of this anaglyph enables me to 
effect this I entertain no doubt. 

I have already expressed my belief, in the earlier part of this section, that 
the marble before us was a Charisterial offering,* a public tribute of honour 
suggested by feelings of gratitude. The Sentiment, therefore, or Eirxapiarloj 
which, in one of the examples that I cited from marbles ,t replaces, as a sjmo- 
nym, the more usual JSiVXP-piarripiov^ at once suggests itself for our adoption. 
Accordingly, I venture to propose Evxapicrla^. But this, in its turn, demands 
another supplement to stand in regimen with it, a requirement which would 
be at once satisfied by either eveKe^f or x^P^^^ agreeably with the common 
formule, were it not for the almost invariable practice observed in tituli of 
placing these after, not before, the noun with which they are constructed. 
This obstacle being insurmountable, I next sought a term which might serve 
the double purpose of governing evxaptarla^^ and standing as an Appositive to 
the Predicate case of the subauded verb aviOrfKe; and such a one immediately 
suggested itself in Mvrjfietou^ the application of which by Herodotos, in a passage 
that I formerly cited from him, J appears perfectly germane to the case before us. 
I felt myself, however, on reflection, constrained to reject this also, in consequence 
of its almost universal meaning in epigraphic Greek, " sepulchral monument." I 
then made choice of its synonym 'YTro/xviy/xa, on finding it exempt from any 
such restriction in its use, and thus completed the second line in a form which, 
without any farther advocacy on my part, I may leave to plead its own cause. 

• Vide pp. 109. Bs. t Supr. p. 111. { Supr. p. 116. 
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I cannot, however, refrain from strengthening my position by the following ci- 
tation from a Teian inscription, in which the self-same expression that I have 
selected occurs in a lacuna restored by the learned Bockh:* *Ii/a ctV airavra 
TOP ')(p6vov u^irofxyrgfuira (" memorials") 7j Kparwvi re t^c w/ioy to Beioy evaepeiaSf 
ical T7J 'Svyo^w t!}^ evj(apiaTla9. 

We have now advanced a very considerable length of way towards unra- 
velling the intricacies of our inquiry. The sole remaining difficulty with which 
we have now to contend is what we may term the Appropriation of this ana- 
glyph ; in other words, the specific Predicate of ayiOtiice. But firstly, as con- 
ducive to clearness, let us for a moment review the steps by which we have 
arrived at our present position. 

Our primary object was to ascertain the class of this monument with re- 
ference to the motive of its donor: and we have brought forward reasons 
founded on trustworthy data for considering it as an ^^ Eucharisterion," that is, 
an Offering or Gift expressive of grateful sentiments.f We then found that 
NEAN . nOAIN, in the first line of the epigraph, admits of two very distinct 
senses, one of which requires the presence of the preposition ElZ before it, 
whilst the other connects it as an Appositive with the predicate noun of av- 
e6ffK€; as also, that the last of these may be either expressed or imderstood.J 
We then considered ATTIKOr, which closes the second line, in reference to 
the rival probabilities of its having been used there in its Onomastical or Eth- 
nical import, and arrived at the conclusion, that so strong a presumption exists 
in favour of the former of these that the latter must yield place to it as a basis 
of restoration. § Under this head were included the two following results : the 
first, that ATTIKOZ appeared singly on the stele, and unconnected with any 
Name or Fore-name : || the second, that the individual who bore it, and who 
presented the anaglyph, was not known to history as identified with either of 
the Attikoi who rose to such eminence under the auspices of Hadrian and the 
Antonini.** 

We now combine these results with the restorations of the second line which 
have been just now proposed : we represent also the Predicate case of apiOriKt 

♦ C. L n. p. 655. n. 3067. U. 31. 34. f Supr. pp. 109. ss. 

X Supr. pp. 88. 111. 116. § Snpr. pp. 1 16. as. || Supr. pp. 123. a. 

•♦ Supr. pp. 124. sa. 
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by TO ayaXfUL in accordance with the TON . AN APIANTA of the Xanthian in- 
scription cited in the course of this section,* and offer the following as synopses 
of the present state of onr knowledge respecting the epigraph before us : 

a. To ^AyaXfJM €?p rfjv viavMrn/aiwy 7ro\«i/, b. To ^yaXfiOf rrjy yiauMvfjaiwu ttoAii', 

Wq have thus succeeded in narrowing by one-half the area of uncertainty, 
and by this mean disembarrassing essentially the remainder of our inquiry. 
The double form of restoration here proposed results from the doubt which as 
yet exists respecting the sense in which NEAN.nOAIN is to be received: and 
had that in the case of ATTIKOZ remained unremoved, we should have had, 
for each of these, two distinct forms, thus incumbering the future discussion 
with four distinct resultants. 

I now address myself to the consideration of my fourth general head of in- 
quiry, as stated in the commencement of this Section ;f in other words, to the 
defining the substitute with which we are to replace the indeterminate "AydKfm 
in the first of the forms of restoration as specified above. It is quite obvious 
that a determinate answer to this question will exhibit itself in a determinate 
resultant, either merging in the second form, . or superseding it altogether. 
Should such success attend our investigation, our position with regard to the ana- 
gljrph before us would resemble that which we occupy in relation' to its associate ; 
in a degree, at least ; for the evidence of our possessing in the latter what the 
EUAy ypairrri was in the sister art is precise, and what may be termed, in a 
certain sen§|e, ocular, as the epigraph containing the information has reached 
us in its original state ; whereas, no amount of research could ever effect the 
same for the sculpture of Attik6s, because we are precluded from ever rising 
above the level of probabilities by the condition in which its epigraph has 
descended to us. I speak, however, now in a strictly logical sense: as I hope, 
ere I conclude, to m^ke it appear that the probabilities at our disposal are so 
materially enhanced by coincidences as to claim our assent on all reasonable 
grounds of evidence. 

It will be recollected that I have already expressed a decided opinion, 

• Supr. p. 111. t Supr. p. 109. 
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stating at the same time my reasons for having formed it, that the sculpture of 
Attikos was a public monument,* and consequently, that the individual repre- 
sented therein must have been one who stood upon a higher level than the 
Lysimache of its associate. We must, therefore, search for her either in the 
religion of the Myesian state, as its Tutelary, or in Myth, as its Foundress, or 
in Allegory, as the Impersonation of the Community, or in the person of some 
actual historical individual, who was enabled from her position to influence its 
weal. I can form no conception of any Archetype having been present to the 
sculptor's mind which may not be referred to one or other of these. I now 
proceed to discuss their several pretensions to our acceptance with reference 
(for a reason which will shortly appear) to the Ionian confederation in parti- 
cular, and hope by this method to limit very considerably the extent of our 
uncertainty, supposing even the worst, that I fail of influencing more decidedly 
your convictions. 

I commence, in the order stated above, with Tutelaries ; a most compre- 
hensive and interesting class of representations on the monuments of anti- 
quity, more especially the Numismatic, to which, as in general the most acces- 
sible, and ofiering the amplest illustrations of my subject, I propose to confine 
my attention. 

Every student in this department is familiar with the efBgies of Pallas, and 
her concomitant symbols, the Owl and Olive, on the coins of the city of Eekrops: 
and, to come nearer to our present site, that of the Myesian town, with the 
goddess so frequently associated in tutelary care with the Sipylene Mother, 
the winged Nemeseis, on the coins of Smjfma : f with the Artemis Poljrmastos, 
attended in her character of Huntress by the Stag, and in that of Archegetis 
or chief Foundress, by the Bee, on the coins of Ephesos : J with the Consort of 
Zeiis and her symbolical bird, or in her capacity of Pronuba (w>/40€UT/ita), as 
designated by the Lunar crescent, on those of Samos:§ with the effigies of 
HeraklSs, the Tutelary of Erythrai, on the coins of that city, and his accesso- 
ries, the Hide of the Nemeian lion, the Club, the Bow, and the Quiver : () with 
the Artemis Leukophryene of the Maaandrian Magnesia.** Thus L^bedos had 



* Supr. p. 511. Comp. pp. 112. 88. 

X IbidL p. 512. b. 

I Ibid. pp. 522. 8. Comp. Pausan. vu. 5. 3. 



t VideEckhel, T. n. pp. 548. s. 
§ Ibid. pp. 568. 8. 
«* Ibid. pp. 525. 88. 
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its Pallas, and so also Priene: and it is scarcely necessary to add, that Teos 
owed its rank as a sacred and inviolable site to the tutelary guardianship of 
Di6nysos.* 

These are records of the honours paid to divine Prostatai which every nu- 
mismatist's cabinet meriting the title exhibits in abundance : and sculptures 
still extant in museums contribute their testimony. Even a cursory perusal of 
that invaluable relic of antiquity, the Hellenic tour of Pausanlas, suffices to 
prove what an exhaustless field the mythical associations of this class disclosed 
to the artist ; how profusely these creations of his genius were scattered over 
that once favoured territory; with how generous an enthusiasm its inhabitants 
vied with each other in consecrating his labours to what they esteemed to be 
their holiest and most dignified employment. 

This review cannot be better concluded than with a remark which will be 
found hereafter eminently useful in the prosecution of our argument. This 
is, that in consequence of either close neighbourhood or amicable relations 
(6/ioi^oia), it was frequently the custom of cities to interchange their Tutelaries. 
Thus Koloph6n might seem to have adopted the Prostates of Klaros into cer- 
tain of its Autonomous coins, which exhibit the legend PlYdlOZ on their ob- 
verses, whilst in others the peculiar type of the Ephesian Artemis appears, f 
Mfletos, on the same principle, might seem to have borrowed the Samian type of 
the Nympheiitria,J and Samos itself to have introduced into its coins of Homo- 
noia the Alexandrian type of the veiled Isis.§ Thus also Metropolis appro- 
priated the Ephesian, II and the people of Erythral that which was so distinctive 
of Chios, the Sphinx, in the coins which commemorated their mutual concord.** 

As a state, however, may be represented not only in the person of its Tute- 
lary as symbolizing its sustentative energy and the religious element in its eco- 
nomy, but also in that of its Founder (trriarrp), as impersonating its nascent 
civilization, I have recognised the claim of this alternative to consideration ; 
the rather so, as I entertain little doubt of my being enabled to prove satis- 
factorily, that we now stand on Ionian ground; and it is certain, both from the 

* Vide Eckhel, pp. 524. 530. b. 531. 8. 533. 8. 536. b. 563. a. 

t Ibid. p. 512. J It)id. p. 525. a. § Ibid. p. 570. b. 

I Ibid. p. 529. b. •• Ibid. pp. 523. b. 566. b. 
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authority of contemporary writers and their own monuments, that it was a 
characteristic of the Ionian mind, not to term it a weakness, to trace the orig'ms 
of their cities to fabulous times and the agencies of mythical personages. It is 
thus that we find Ephesos, Eiythrai, Teos, Klazomene, Smyrna, Phokafa, claim- 
ing Amazons as the Foundresses of their respective communities :* nor, indeed, 
did the lonians stand alone in their pretensions : as we find the States of E}Fme, 
Myrhina, Tfemnos, and Tripolis, in the contiguous territories of Aiolfs and 
Karia, asserting a like origin.f 

• Vide Eckhel, pp. 510. b. 516. b. 523. b. 534. a. 544. 563. 

t Ibid. pp. 492. b. 496. a. 497. a. 593. b. 

The mention of this community of the Amazons is almost nniyersal amongst ancient authors. 
Strabo speaks of them several times; ex. gr. in their proper seat, XL 8., in Mjsia, xii. 8., in Ionia, 
xiv. 1. Stephanos, in their locality near the Thermodon, in Aiolis, and Ionia: Pausanias distinctly 
states the persuasion that they were the first foundresses of the temple of the Ephesian Xrtemis, 
and the dedicators of her statue: Diodoros has given a summary of their history from their origin 
to their decline, in n. 44. ss. So also Justin, n. 4., with whose narrative the reader may compare 
Her6dotos,iy. llO.ss.; Orosius, 1. 15. ; Eustathios in Dion^s. Perieget. 828. ; andAmmianus, xxii. 8. 
Pliny, v. 31. 4, 7., ascribes to Amazons the foundation of Ephesos and Smyrna: with respect to the 
former, Tacitus, in Annal. ni. 61., repeats the same tradition with Pausanias mentioned above; and 
Mela's words are, under the head ** Ionia,'* in l 17., '* Ibi Ephesus, et Dianse darissimum templum, 
quod Amazones, Asia potitss, consecrasse traduntur.'* 

These authorities, which might be increased beyond any reasonable limits, induce a belief 
that the existence of the Amazonian state was something more than a myth. Strabo, indeed, was 
a sceptic in this particular, and Eustathios repeats his words in one of his notes on Iliad, a. Ilc^i 
Se Tw¥ 'A/ia^ovtoy ra aina \er/€riUy xal pvv^ Kal wakat^ repaTto^ t* oin-a, xal wiaretot woppw, Ti9 70^ 
av. wurrevtreiep, wt r/vvaiKu)V arparot^ ^ woKi9, ^ e0yo9 avaratfi av wot^ X*^^^* avhpwv\ c t. X. Whe- 
ther the sentence in Hippokrates, which immediately follows the one cited in p. 141. offers a plau- 
sible answer to this, I leave it to my readers to judge: ftaxovrat rott iroXejMon iwt kv wapOevoi 
iStct, OvK awowapOevevovrat Be fiixp** &v twv woXtfuwv rp€i9 awoicreivwtn, Plato, at least, ex- 
presses his belief in the existence of these female warriors, in the person of one of the speakers in 
his Treatise " De Legibus," vu. pp. 804. & s. 076a on pvpMt^ at^apiOfifiroi fptvaiK&v eiri T^y wcpl 
roy noWov, ^9 'SavpofiariBiis caXoOaiv, alf ovx iTnrtav fiovov^ iXKA Koi toj^uv Kal r&p okKwp Swktov 
KOiPtovla Koi Toi9 6.vtpaaiv taff wpotrrerarffidy^ i<xw9 aCKcirai, 

That fiction has, however, been superadded to truth in these details, I entertain no doubt. 
Thus we meet very generally with the " exsecta mamma" of Virgil (iEneid. l) in the accounts given 
of Amazonian customs. The origin of this most probably was to impart an air of plausibility to 
the favourite Greek etymon for 'A^^ivy, than which nothing could be more preposteroua May 
we not rather regard it as separable inta the components d^, ^wv, which so nearly represent the 
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Now, all this may have been founded on something real, or, as the dispas- 
sionate critic in such questions may be disposed to conclude, on pure vanity ; 
but the determination of the matter, even granting it to be possible, is by no 
means necessary on the present occasion, as all we are concerned with is the 
fact that the persuasion had fixed itself deeply in the mind ; had become, in 
effect, a Faith, and had, accordingly, found its expression in the traditions and 
monuments of the Asiatic Greeks. 

I may be permitted to state a fact within my own experience, which attests 
the permanence of this conviction even to the present day. It occurred to me 
whilst in Smyrna, the only one of those cities which can be said to have re- 
tained even the shadow of its ancient grandeur. During one of my walks 
within the precincts of Pagos and its Akropolis, a colossal bust, which had been 
stationed in a recess to the right of the western portal, at a considerable eleva- 
tion, attracted my attention. I saw at once, from the pure white colour and 
fine grain of the marble, still more from the vestiges of artistic skill which yet 
remained upon it, that I confronted a relic of better days, when Smyrna was 
still a Neocore, and its citizens the Princes of Asia. But how identify it ? The 
epigraph, if one ever existed, had wholly disappeared from its base. Yet the 
Smyrna&an of the present day feels, as I very soon learned, at no loss for a solu- 
tion of this mystery. He recognises, in the full assurance of a traditionary faith, 
the effigies of the Amazonian foundress of the ancient city still occupying the 
position which the brother-in-law of Al^xios had assigned her, as though to 
keep " watch and ward" over her ancient dominion with a Tutelary's care. 

Such are my grounds for entertaining this hjrpothesis in reference to the 
Ionian city from whence this anaglyph came. It must, however, be confessed, 
that the scanty notices which we possess with regard to it afford us no data 
whatsoever for presuming that its Myesian founders had adopted this pretension 
of their other Ionian compatriots. The evidence supplied by its one or two 
coins, which vrill shortly pass under our review, does not bear upon the subject ; 
neither do those ancient geographers who have noticed either the Myesian site, 

Persian _: ^^^, words that doubtless existed in the ancient Zend, and express the *' purely 
feminine" character of the community? This, perhaps, is preferable also to the Majyar origin of 
the term, which Wsssblino cites in one of his notes on Diodoros n. 45. from OtrokoksL 
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or the more recent city, introduce any allusion to any myth of the kind. Thus, 
the probability of its having obtained credence amongst the Myesians rests on: 
analogy alone, yet one which itself reposes on so broad a basis as to entitle an 
hypothesis built upon it to somewhat more than an incidental notice. 

From considering this sculpture as the representative of the Myesian state 
in a sense in which the Beligious element appears prominent, as also in its ru- 
dimentary condition, as symbolized by a supposed mythical Foundress, I pro- 
ceed now to view it as embodying the attributes of a commiinity, the polity of 
which has been fully matured. This, it will be recollected, was the third of the 
hypotheses enumerated above as entitled to our consideration, and my reason 
for allowing it a place will appear from the following review of the coins of the 
Ionian confederacy, selected with reference to this practice. 

EcKHEL has headed this list with a Graxo-Roman coin of ApoUonla, on 
the obverse side of which appears an impersonation of the Soman Senate, 
as clearly defined by the epigraph accompanying it, l€PA . CYNKAHTOC.* 
The reverse exhibits a female head, attended by no definite attribute, but which, 
by a parity of reasoning, I conceive myself authorized to regard as personifying 
the community, it being accompanied by the Ethnic AnOAAONICfiN. In a si- 
milar coin of Ellazomen^,f the same evidence of political subjection meets us 
on the obverse, but this is balanced on the reverse by the tjrpe of ^ the standing 
Fortune," attended by an epigraph, the components of which are the Ethnic 
and the name of the Eponymous magistrate. Here a distinction is to be noticed. 
This type, received in connexion with the Ethnic, forms the legend, TYXH . 
KAAZOMENIHN, and thus is to be understood as symbolizing the State's prospe- 
rity ; but no sculpture of it could ever be taken as representing the Commu- 
nity in the same sense with the juvenile head just noticed on the coin of 
Apollonia ; that is, we could not with propriety say, 'H Tvxv^ v rwv KXa^o- 
^Aeviwv 9ro\«y, whereas, in the former. To ayaXfia^ tj rwy ^ AvoXKwvUwv iroXir would 
be perfectly intelligible. We are enabled indeed to exemplify this from the 
Klazomenian coins themselves, two autonomes of the city having been included 
by EcKHEL in his eniuneration,^ each presenting a female head on its obverse, 
unaccompanied, it is true, with any epigraph, but not easily referrible to any 

* Vide Eckhel. T. ii. p. 509. a. f Ibid. p. 511. a. J Ibid. p. 610. b. 
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subject excepting that which the reverses indicate, the Klazomenian commu- 
nity itself. This seems more especially manifest in one of the impersonations, 
the head of which is circled by the laurel wreath, the emblem of victorious 
energy. 

Koloph6n,* in like manner, exhibits the female head with the legend trans- 
ferred to the reverse : and so also Mi letos.f The obverses here are without 
legends (ai/cmypa^) ; but the same may be observed in the case of the Ap611on 
Didymeiis in all the autonomes enumerated by Eckhel. I refer also to the 
same class of type-representatives the three laureated female heads which he 
leaves undescribed amongst the autonomes of Smyrna. J 

The islands of Ionia offer but little in illustration of this usage. In the coins 
of Hom6noia, of Chios, and Erythraf,§ we observe two entirely different type-re- 
presentatives chosen by the former ; one, in accordance with the general custom, 
the female head, with the epigraph AHMOC.XIAN on the same area, the 
other, the vringed Sphinx, which is her constant symbol on her coins of every 
age. The representative of Erythrai in both is the same, namely, Heraklfes the 
Archeg^tes. The autonome which Pellerin has attributed to Ikarfa, || with 
the female head on its abverse, is in all likelihood an illustration: but this 
ascription of the coin seems involved in doubt. Patmos reckons amongst its coins 
an autonome, with a youth's head encircled with an i vy- wreath,* ♦ which ac 
cords very well with the Di6te on the reverse. This also appears to exemplify 
the usage of which I treat. 

On the whole it seems abundantly established, notwithstanding that there 
appear certain remarkable deviations from it, as has been instanced just now 
by the Chians choosing the Sphinx to symbolize their State, the presence of 
which in all their coins, of whatever age, precludes the supposition that it had 
been due to the ascendency of the Lagidai. Yet, that it was of Egyptian origin 
no one can doubt who considers the relation in which it stood to the Pha- 
raohs, ff 

• Vide Eckhel, p. 511. b. f Ibid. p. 530. b. 

X Ibid, pp. 539. 545. a. Compare his remarks on the opinions of Mb ad and Wise respecting 
the first two of these coins in pp. 550. s. 

§ Ibid. pp. 523. s. || Ibid. p. 567. b. *♦ Ibid, 

ft Vide Sir Gardiner Wilkinson's Work on the Ancient Egyptians, yoL ▼. pp. 200. sa. 
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Again, that the Erythraeans chose to be represented on the same occasion 
by their Tutelary might be accounted for, by supposing that the religion of the 
State was more or less concerned in the forming and ratifying such alliances. 

Other examples, however, occur. The people of Smyrna is represented in 
a coin of Hom6noia between it and the Asians of Lydia by its Amazonian 
foundress, whilst the latter are impersonated by a turretrcrowned female figure, 
probably selected under the influence of a similar mythical belief.* Again, 
the Phokaaans are described in one of their autonomes,f probably a coin of 
Hom6noia like the preceding, under the person of their mythical Amazon, asso- 
ciated with Cyb^le, who, on the other hand, impersonates the State of Metr6- 
polls. But these are exceptional cases, for which it is by no means difficult to 
offer very plausible reasons. They cannot, therefore, be justly regarded as af- 
fecting the essential truth of our conclusion, that it was a very general practice 
amongst the lonians to symbolize their several communities by juvenile heads 
of either sex, the manifest intent having been to picture to the eye the youth 
of those communities; in other words, their season of active energy, their 
prime ; the period intervening between a crude civilization and the decline of 
all influence and power. 

The important question which we are now called upon to answer is, Are 
we to receive the sculpture of Attik6s as an example of this usage? In other 
words. Are we to adopt the second form of restoration of its epigraph which I 
have proposed, in preference to the first? The following is my reply. 

I esteem it as most certain, that priority of reception is due to it as com- 
pared with the hypothesis of the anaglyph's representing a supposed mythical 
Foundress of the Myesian city: for this involves a twofold assumption ; firstly, 
that the citizens of that State had participated in the traditionary belief of their 
countrymen ; secondly, that supposing even the truth of this, the occasion was 
such as to sanction a departure from the more general form of symbolization. 
Now of this occasion we know absolutely nothing, nor did the epigraph, I am 
persuaded, in its original state, convey any information on the subject. I shall, 
therefore, address myself to the first of these assumptions, as quite sufficient 
of itself to guide us out of this labyrinth. 

• Vide Eckhd, toI. n. p. 562. a. f Ibid. p. 534. 
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I have already observed, that Analogy is the only ground on which we can 
rest this attribution of an Amaz6n-foundress to the Myesian town, and there- 
fore, that my entertaining the hypothesis at all was merely subsidiary to the 
fuller development of my argument. It is most evident, however, that an as- 
sumption which is founded on mere Analogy can never sustain a competition 
with one which is balked upon a fact, and that fact a recognised artistic rule. 
This I state in the general : but now let us examine what I may term the My- 
thical hypothesis on its own merits, descending to details ; for in these it is 
plain that we must hearken to the dictation of Analogy, if we allow ourselves 
to be guided by it in the principle. 

The details to which I refer here are those of the effigies of mythical 
Foundresses, with which the medals of the Ionian confederation, as well as of 
others which I have added to the list, acquaint us, a review of which appears 
to be decisive of the question, so far, at least, as numismatic evidence extends. 
We observe the characteristics of these effigies to vary according to the type 
which the artist was required to follow. This appears to have been twofold. 
If the Amaz6n was to be represented in her capacity of Foundress, she then 
became a Pyrgoph6ros ; the diadem which encircled her head was an emblem 
of the military defences with which she guarded her infant State. But she was 
also a member of a warlike community; in which light she makes her appear- 
ance as an Hoploph6ros ; she wields the battle-axe, and the turreted crown is 
replaced with the helmet. This, however, is the rarer type, the medals of 
Teos alone of all the Ionic states exhibiting it; and none of those of Aiolis. 
The tjrpe of the Karian Trlpolis introduces another warlike element, the Horse, 
one of very infrequent occurrence, and singularly illustrative of the passage in 
Hippokrates* relative to the Amazons : Tovriwv al yvycuKc^ iTrKa^oyrai re xal 
ro^evovffi ical aKOvri^ovaiv airo rSv imtwv. 

My conclusion from these data is that, unless we are to slight the evi- 
dence of medals and coins as expositors of archaic symbols, we must disallow 
the claims of a mythical Foundress to be considered as impersonated in this 
anaglyph. 

• Vide Hippokrdt «* De eer. aq. et loc." cited by Stephanus under the head " Amazones" in 
•' Diet Hist." p. 86. b. Lloyd. 1693. 
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I now proceed to examine the comparative pretensions of the first and 
third hypotheses, that is, whether we are to regard this sculpture as represent- 
ing a Tutelary, or as symbolizing the Myesian community. A definite reply to 
this question would enable us to dispense with one of our forms of restoration, 
and thus advance us an important step towards our proposed end. But I labour 
at present under the disadvantage of not being as yet in a position to bring for- 
ward the full evidence which I regard myself as possessing in behalf of the 
first of these alternatives, until I submit a few details with which it is.materially 
connected, not the least important of which is the identification of the city com- 
memorated in the epigraph. In the mean time it may be urged in its favour, 
that the occasions on which divine Prostdtai were made the subjects of such 
offerings as the present so very much outnumber those on which communities 
were selected for that purpose, that even a simple calculation of chances would 
go far in deciding the question. The position which they occupied, as the 
chief objects of worship, and the vehicles of the profoundest sympathies, was so 
elevated, that they occasionally supplanted, as we have seen,* the allegorical 
types even in their own proper sphere. We may also, with more immediate 
reference to the sculpture before us, ask this question : supposing it Chariste- 
rial, is it not self-evident that the sentiment which suggested it as such would 
be more adequately expressed by adopting as its subject the higher impersona- 
tion, that is, the Representative of the Religion of the community, than by se- 
lecting the lower, namely, the community itself? 

So far the claims of the Tutelary might appear to have been paramount; 
but whether they were recognised on the present occasion must remain an 
open question until we can form some probable opinion with reference to the 
inquiry, on which of the female deities who bore sway in Ionia as Prostdtides 
we are at present to fix our regards. It is probable that we may then find the 
fourth of the alternatives which have been proposed for our consideration most 
eminently entitled to it, as conducting to a remarkable coincidence, and, through 
it, to a ready solution of our somewhat perplexing enigma. From henceforth, 
therefore, my first hypothesis, the Tutelary, and my last, the Historical, go 
hand-in-hand, as I propose to establish a fact with reference to the former, 

• Vide 8upr. pp. 139. a. 
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which will 80 harmonize with an undoubted fact in the case of the latter, that 
it will enable me to blend the two together, and thus avail myself of their 
united aid to elicit a definite result. The circumstances which have led to 
this fusion of hypotheses, which appear at first sight so independent of each 
other, may be generally explained, and my reasons at the same time assigned 
for superadding the last of the series. With this intent I observe, that we 
are now conversant with an era in the annals of the Hellenic states very 
different from the Autonomous. In all public monuments, including the Nu- 
mismatic, the effigies of the dominant powers had, during the Grasco-Roman 
period, supplanted in a great measure the indigenous types ; and of this altered 
state of things the anaglyph before us may prove a witness .... a lone repre- 
sentative amongst us of that countless array which, during the ascendency of 
Imperial Rome, crowded the edifices of Greece from the temples of its gods 
to the private abodes of its aristocracy. It will be remembered that I have 
already hazarded a conjecture, which its external characteristics are such as to 
render in the highest degree probable, that it was intended as a tribute of 
respect to a female of illustrious station.* This persuasion was forced upon 
me by the very first sight which I had of it ; I mean, a sight improved and dis- 
ciplined by a large experience in this department of study. Subsequent medi- 
tation and research led me by a gradual progress, a faithful delineation of which 
has been presented in the pages of this Memoir, to individualize this first im- 
pression in the person of a member of an Imperial family, which can be easily 
proved to have stood high in the estimation of the Hellenic communities, as well 
by its acts of kind consideration, as by the paramount influence which had been 
secured to it in consequence of the energy and prosperous career of its Founder. 
It is evident, that the probability of this identification is materially enhanced 
by showing that the personage here alluded to had been designated in such a 
way by the Hellenic states in their public monuments, whether from grateful 
remembrances or unworthy adulation it matters little at present, as to become 
directly associated with their religious sympathies in the actual person of a 
goddess whom, above all, our Tutelary hypothesis would suggest ; for thus we 
have two probabilities, each resting on its peculiar ground, that is, the proba- 

* Supr. pp. 112. 88. 133. 8. 

r2 
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bility of the Tutelary hypothesis, and that of the Historical, both converging to 
an identical result, and bound up together, so to express myself, in the same 
person through the instrumentality of a common name. 

I proceed now to submit the course of argument by which I establish all 
this, first premising the order that I mean to observe. I place foremost my 
identification of the city styled in the epigraph ^ via Mvfialmy iroXit, as a point 
of the highest importance, and which occupied the third place in my general 
classification of Heads of inquiry at the commencement of this Section. I then 
address myself to the fourth general Head, namely, the identification of this 
anaglyph, to effect which I ascertain, in the first place, what particular deity the 
Myesian city had either adopted as its Tutelary, or at least might be expected 
to have venerated as such in virtue of its political connexion. I then define 
from the evidence supplied by the epigraph itself, so far as is possible, the 
limit of its age. I remark, in the third place, certain characteristics of the 
sculpture which tend to confirm this inference, as well as lead us, ^^ prim& facie," 
to conclude that an individual of exalted rank had been its immediate subject 
Lastly, I identify this subject with a well-known historical personage, stating 
at the same time my reasons for selecting her in particular, and conclude with 
submitting my final restoration of the epigraph. 

Smtth has proposed an identification of the Myesian city, which he might 
appear to have regarded with some degree of complacency, for he writes con- 
cerning it, in his Letter to Primate Mabsh, as follows, after referring to a notice 
by Stephanos concerning the old Ionian city " Myes :"* " Whether Myes bee 
here meant by via iroXw, then newly erected into a city, or some other city built 
by the inhabitants of the former, forced to remove to a more convenient and 
healthier place, the defect in the beginning, owing to the injury of time after so 
many ages, will not suffer us to know now, (or?) who it was that did honour to 

this ' new city' by setting up this monument If it bee the same with Mytks, 

Mvov^, as is very likely, then it is certaine that it was a maritime city of Ionia, 

not farre from the river Mseander of w* wee have several accounts given 

by Strabo, Pausanias, and Pliny, not to mention other authors, both Greeke and 
Latine." 

I observe with respect to this, that we are concerned at present with via 

• Vide Proceedings R L A., ubi supra, p. 61. 
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^wfiUv iroXi9, not lAwiaimv m\i9; that it is the former, not the latter, that we 
are required to identify with some known geographical site. That the Ionian 
city '* My^s" cannot be that site is very clear, not only from the discrepancy 
between the Ethnical names^ Mvooirco? and Mviimw^ but also because it had 
ceased to exist as a separate state, probably long before the New City of the 
Myesians was built. The expressions of Pausanias, when writing concerning the 
Ionic migration to the maritime tracts of Western Asia, appear to be confirmatory 
of this :* "MvwvTW 8c 61 olx^ope^ enl rvyrf roiaie i^iKvnov rriv mKiv. Kara rriv 
Mvovaiay X^S^^ QaKMavi^ KoKmo^ia&X!^ ^^ p^irfa's* rmrrov Xifimfy 6 ^oro/uo^ enoi^^v 
6 THimayhpo^^ a^Kcrrefio/ievo^ top eairXovp ry IKui' »v he ipoimpre ro viwp^ koI ovk en 
ffp OaKaaaa^ Kwvwm^^ meipoi 'nXijBo^ iyiypovro iic r^r Xi/xw/y, cv o rov^ avOpwitom 
^yiytca/aav itcXareip rqv m\iv. wne^wp^aay ii, €9 'MiKrfrov Jt/Lvovtrioi^ ra re SXKa ar/w* 
yt/ia icai t$v Oewv 4^pofuwoi ra ayuKfJiara, This incorporation of the Myusians with 
the people of Miletos is quite decisive as to the value of Siirrn's conjecture. 

Equally untenable is one which, during the first stage of my inquiry, I had 
formed respecting this site : that we are to look for it in Mya, an island in the 
Eeramic gulf,f and probably a dependency of Halikamass6s ; that our anaglyph, 
therefore, is of Karian origin. A little reflection, however, convinced me that 
this supposition could not be entertained ; for, not to insist on the extreme insig^ 
nificance of the place, and its being even questionable whether any town entitled 
to the designation ^^ P61is'^ existed therein at all, the form of the Ethnic, Mui^aeo?, 
disagrees with the general Karian type, according to which we should have ex- 
pected either Mi/eu? or TAwivov^ as in the instances of Mi^Xcura, Aappoa^Oj etc. 

I then addressed myself to Stephanos, the geographer first referred to by 
Sbqth, but whom he appears to have laid aside, after having been conducted to 
the very threshold of the truth. He writes thus: J Mutj^ Mvrfros^ &^ ^aypfi^ 
^kypvfTos^ wo\£ff 'Iwi'i/mJ* ^Eifararoy 'AcrtV To^EBvucov^ Mvri(rt09^ &9 ^ayp^aio^. 
Here we have the name of the parent city, together with the precise Ethnic 
which occurs in our epigraph ; but this is not sufficient. The clause merely 
informs us that Muffv was the same with ^ Mvtjalwv iroXis^ but leaves us in the 
dark as to ^ vea Mur/iriwy wo\«^. The former of these, however, having been 
an Ionian city, the probable inference is, that the latter was one also ; accord- 

* Pausan. vn. 2. 7. T Plin- ▼• 36, 3. 

t " De Urbibus," p. 567- a. Ed. BerkeL 1694. 
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ingly, I had recourse to Strabo, in whose enumeration of the cities of that terri- 
tory I perceived the following notice, which immediately appeared to me to 
supply the information required:*^ ETra NediroXir, rj irp6repoy /ilv iiV^EtfitalmVj 
vv¥ Sc l^fumvy iiaXKafyifiipwp irpo^ to MapaOi^aiov^ to iyyurepm upo^ to cunwrrepw. It 
occurred to me that this clause solved the whole diflSculty, as nothing was more 
usual than for Greek authors, when mentioning cities of this name, to disjoin 
the Abstract from the Concrete, and then allow the latter its separate inflexion. 
ThusHer6dotos, speaking of the Egyptian Neapolis,has the following sentence :f 
"Ecrri 8c Xififii^^ mXi^ fieyiXrifiofioS tow Oti^kov cyyuy Nti/t IloXiof. Again: J 
STpaT£i;i^ irapeKafi^ave lie IIoTiSeuV* *"«* 'A^iJtiov, icai fitijv IIoXio?, that is, of 
Neapolis of Pallene. Thukydides adopts the same separate inflexion ; as for 
example, .when mentioning Neapolis of Zeugitana:§ TlapairXevaaprev ec Ncoy 
IloKafj Kap^fj^opioicoy ifntopiov. So also Di6doro8 : || KaX vpmnjp /acp €\my Ncoy 
TloXiy Kara icparov ic. t. X., in which passage the somewhat too literal version 
by Rhodomanus should be replaced with "Neapolim." 

The inference which results from combining these authorities appears to me to 
be quite certain ; that ty/V Ncai^ Mvfiaimv n6\iy and fiemoXip tAv Mvifciofy are de- 
signations identical in the reference. We are now, therefore, in a condition to 
improve our former version, " the New City of the Myesians," by substituting in 
its place, " Neapolis of the Myesians." Another deduction is, that our Ne&polis 
must have been one and the same with the Ionian Neapolis of Strabo, as Ste- 
phanos has informed us, on the authority of Hekataios, that M^es was a city of 
that region. These are important results, and will be found eminently ser- 
viceable in advancing us to the close of our inquiry. 

With respect to this ancient city, the forerunner of our Neapolis, we know 
nothing beyond its mere geographical position. I esteem it, therefore, quite 
unnecessary to offer any remarks on Smith's conjectures as to the relation in 
which our Nedpolis stood to it, farther than this : that Myes may have been 

♦ Strab. XIV. 1. p. 173. Tauchn. In the edition by Falconer (T. n. p. 916. 15.) the words 
after ^S^fuwv have been introdnced, informing as that the exchange of Neapolis for MarathMon 
was one of mutual convenienoe. The site of the latter is unquestionably the modern Scala Nuoya; 
not Ne&poliB, as had been generally taken for granted before Lbakb's time. See his ** Diary,** 
p. 261. as also Bockh, Lemma to Inscr. 3022. 

t Her6dot. il 91. init. t ^^^ ^^ ^23. init 

§ B. P. viL 50. I BibL H. xx. 17. 
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overturned in one of those convulsions of nature which we know to have de- 
vastated at different times the cities of Western Asia, that lay within and con- 
tiguous to the range of the Eatakekaumene ; and that it may have risen again 
from its ruins under the name of " Neipolis of the Myesians." It appears 
strange to me, unless we suppose some such identity, that Strabo should have 
omitted all mention of Myes, and Stephanos of Neapolis, in their respective 
catalogues of the Ionian cities. We may be allowed, moreover, to cite an ana- 
logous case, which countenances, so far as it goes, this presumption, namely, 
that of the Earian Stratonikeia, which, after its total overthrow by a cata- 
strophe of this kind during the reign of Hadrian, and its reconstruction under 
the auspices of the Emperor, had its name altered to " Hadrian6polis of the 
Stratonikeians.'' 

This identification of our Myesian city conducts me to the department of 
Numismatics to which, as may be recollected, I proposed the rendering a slight 
service by ascertaining the true import of the words riiv viav Mvrimwp ttoXip. My 
meaning was, that Strabo is not our only available authority for the recognition 
of a Nedpolis amongst the Ionic cities, but that I felt confident of our pos- 
sessing a record of at least two coins, which also attest this fact Yet, how much 
involved in doubt this testimony has been may be conceived from Eckhel's 
total omission of this site from his Secensus of the Ionic towns in the body of 
his elaborate work. I trust, however to make it appear that the learned 
Numismatist either overlooked altogether, or took, at least, but a too partial 
view of, the evidence in this instance, having been perhaps misled by his want 
of acquaintance with any Eeimelia referrible to the Ionian Neapolis. 

In proof of this, I refer in the first place to Eckhel's account of Makedo- 
nian coijis, under the head " Neapolis," where mention will be observed of an 
autonome, the obverse of which exhibits a headof Di6nyso8, accompanied by a 
Thyrsos in the rear, whilst the reverse is characterised by a B6trys, with the 
epigraph NEAIIO.* This coin Eckhel has assigned, but not without hesita- 
tion, to Makedonia, for the following very insufficient reason : ^' Quia Bacchus 
iD Macedonia et Thracia praevalet ." It may, however, in all fairness be 
asked, Does not the self-same reason hold good in favour of Ionia? Do not the 

* Eckhel, ubi supr. ii. p. 72. b. 
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coins of Lebedos and Teos, to mention these in particular, proclaim this, the 
latter of which was the chosen seat of the Dionysiac worship ? Nay, one of its 
autonomes mentioned by Eckhel himself, presents on both its obverse and 
reverse the identical reliefs which characterise this so-called Makedonian coin.*^ 
It appears to me that he ought, on every account, to have allowed oiir Neapolis 
the benefit of his indecision ; the rather so, as Cokbs, who had preceded him, 
and to whom he refers, classes this coin under the head of theEarian Neapolis 
in his descriptive catalogue of the Hunterian collection.f He has, it is true, as- 
signed no reason for this attribution, and therefore £ckhbl may possibly have 
regarded it in the light of a vague conjecture ; which probably it was, resulting 
in part from ignorance of our Ne&polis as an archaeological site, and partly, it 
may be, from his choosing as his guides such catalogues as those of Pliny and 
Mela, wherein the Earian Neapolis finds a place, ^ but all mention of the Ionian 
has been omitted. 

I now pass to the second of those coins, from Sestini's ascription of which 
to our site Eckhel has withheld his assent, precisely as he has done in the case 
which I have just considered. § Its age is that of Trebonianus, and the type on 
the reverse is that of the ^^ Standing Fortune," accompanied by the epigraph 
N€AnOA€ITI2N. We possess, on behalf of the appropriation of this coin to 
the Ionian Neapolis, precisely the same analogy as before : for we find an Im- 
perial coin of Lebedos of the age of Caracalla, which has been described and 
figured by Eckhel himself, || minted after an exactly corresponding type, 
with the legend A€B€AIX1N. It is plain that the ^' Fortuna stans'' in each of 
these is the ideagraphic synonyme of TYXH, thus forming with the Ethnic 
nouns, TYXH . N€AnOA€ITnN, TYXH . ACBCAUIN, and they may be com- 
pared with the autonomous TYXH • CMYPNAIfiN, which serves as the^zegesis 
of the similar type in the coins of Smyrna.** I may add C^€CU1N • TYXH in 
certain of those of £pheso8.f f 

* See the coins of Lebedos and Teos referred to here, in Eckhel, n. 524. b. 563. ft. 

f Id. in T. IL 72. b. vm. Addend, p. 32. ft. 

X Vide Plin. y. 29. 5. Mel. l 16. p. 25. Bip. Comp. Ptolem. y. 2. 

§ Ubi snprft, from Sestini's ** Lettere e Dissertftsioni Numismfttiohe," eta y. p. 2& 

Vide '' Num. Anecdot" p. 204. Tftb. xn. n. 7. 

*• " Doctrin. N. V." T. il p. 545. b. ft '^'^^ P- ^16. b. 
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Let us now, independently of these striking analogies, which favour so much 
our attribution of this coin to our Ne^polis, take into account the information 
which we have from Sestini; that he procured it in Smyrna, once the deposi- 
tory of the marbles before us, and at all times, as I have already observed, the 
chief point of egress for the " lauta supellex" of the interior to the western 
world; that, moreover, the only cities of that name which could with any show 
of probability advance rival claims to the ascription of this coin are those of 
Makedonia and Earia; that the first of these might seem to be excluded by its 
remote and transmarine position, and the latter by the blank attached to its 
name in the records of archaeology, unless we listen to the unsustained con- 
jecture of the illustrator of the Hunterian cabinet : still more, that we now see 
the Ionian city brought tangibly before us in its alliance with Art, and so far res- 
cued from its former obscurity : little doubt, methinks, can remain as to the 
alternative we should adopt in this question. 

It is due, however, to the truthfulness of this essay, to admit what may ap- 
pear to some to be a weak point in this evidence, which is, that I confess my 
inability to account for the absence of MYHZI12N from these coins ; at least, to 
explain it to my entire satisfaction. We see it in the epigraph of the sculp- 
ture ; and it may very reasonably be asked. Why is it not present in the 
former, if they really belonged to the Ionian site ? I found, as I have already 
mentioned, the Karian city Stratonikeia described in a remarkable titulus, which 
I copied during my tour through Lydia,*^ as ' AipiavoiroXit r&v ^rparoyeikiwy, 
and subsequently recognised it under the same appellation in two of its Imperial 
coins.f That the coins before us should not exhibit parallel designations, such 
as fieairoKnwv Mui;<riW, seems strange ; insomuch that I feel confident that, had 
EcEHEL been cognizant of this variance between the coins and our epigraph, he 
would have used it as an unanswerable argument against Sbstiki. 

It may be urged, however, that the circumstances of the two cases were so 
different as to detract considerably from the force of such reasoning. When 
the Stratonikeians, actuated by a commendable sense of gratitude, adopted for 
their city a new and Imperial name, they would naturally feel disinclined at 

• " Fascic Inacr. Gr." i. p. 120. n. zxzT. 

t Vide Eckh. D. N. V. n. p. 591. a. Num. Anecd. p. 210. Tab. xn. n. 15. 
VOL. xxn. U 
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the same time to suppress all mention of their older and Boyal one ; and there- 
fore it is, that we find them studiously combining both in all their public mo* 
numents of a certain period. But so far as we possess the means of judging, 
we may presume that the Ionian Neapolitans could act on no such principle. 
" Neapolis," it is true, sounds very differently from " Myes," yet, in the matter 
of association, not so much so as ^^ Hadrian6polis'' from ** Stratonikeia," the 
very designation " New City" being at once and necessarily suggestive of the 
Parent town, which had preceded it in the order of time. We may reasonably 
suppose, therefore, that they refrained from any Direct notices of their* origin in 
their Numismatic records, reserving it for their other public monuments, such 
as that now before us. I say advisedly, Direct notices, for such as are of an 
Indirect or Suggestive kind, that is, Hints or Intimations sufficiently obvious to 
their compatriots of Ionia, may be presumed, on the ground of Analogy, to 
have existed on their coins. We may conjecture, for instance, that the notice 
of the Dionysiac worship, in the autonome cited above, may have been intended 
as a memorial of the more ancient Myes ; and, on the same principle, we may view 
the type which SESTiNf s coin exhibits on its reverse as representing in allegory the 
re-erection of the latter under happier auspices in the form of Neapolis. In other 
words : these effigies, interpreted as Ideagraphs, may possibly have served as 
notices of the particular cult and improved fortunes of Myes. Truth, however, 
compels me to acknowledge, that the scanty materials at our disposal, consisting 
of a short sentence from one geographer, an equally brief and incidental notice 
from another, and two coins of disputed attribution, supply us with very inade- 
quate grounds of speculation. 

I proceed now to the discussions subordinated above to my fourth general 
head ; in the first of which I proposed to inquire, what deity our Nca itoXk was 
the likeliest to have for its Tutelary ; or, at least, what deity came powerfully 
recommended to Attik6s as the subject of his anaglyph in her quality of Expo- 
nent of a pre-eminent Cult An answer to either of these questions, as definite 
as circumstances will allow, is an essential pre-requisite to the end which I hold 
in view. 

As to the first, it is quite clear that we possess no conclusive evidence. It 
is true, that one of the coins just now examined, the Autonome, presents the 
head of Di6nysos ; but who can argue from this, that he had occupied the rank 
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of a Tutelary in Ne&polis, or against the presumption that it may be sufficiently 
explained by the prevalence of the Dionysiac worship in the neighbouring 
cities of Ionia, L^bedos, and T^s, the communities of that region having been 
accustomed to reciprocate with each other their numismatic types and effigies ?* 

I betake myself, therefore, to the alternative of the quasi-tutelary, in the 
hope of dealing more satisfactorily with the question in this form, which is less 
embarrassing in proportion as it is less restricted. It possesses also the ad- 
vantage of enabling us to repeat our use of the important notice respecting Ned- 
polis, which has been lately cited from Strabo.f This has acquainted us with 
two facts : the first, which has already been made available . . . that there existed 
in Ionia a town of that name ; another, which is now to be pressed into our 
service, that ^^ this Nedpolis had been formerly a dependency of Ephesos, but 
belonged to the Samians at present," that is, at the time of the geographer's 
inditing the clause, which was during the reigti of Tiberius. 

The importance of this notice to us, in the present stage of our inquiry, con- 
sists in its informing us, that Neapolis held the rauk of a dependency; for let 
us suppose it cancelled, or, what is equivalent, that either the writer had stopped 
short after the words, Etra NeamX^r, or that, as not infrequently happens, a 
lacuna had replaced the notice which he has added ; what should we now have 
had to guide us? We should have regarded Ne&polis as an independent city, 
and had nothing to aid us in determining its Cult but the uncertain evidence of 
a single coin, and the vague analogies of the other Ionian states. Whereas, the 
contrary being now known to have been the case, and we being cognizant of the 
Primary cults of Ephesos and Samos, our choice is naturally directed towards 
two, that is to say, of the Artemis Polj^mastos and the H^ra, either Eilef thyia 
or Nympheiitria, corresponding to the Koman " Lucina" and " Pronuba." 

Here I may observe, in order to guard against any misconception, that I am 
quite conscious of its by no means following as a thing of course, that the 
Tutelary cult of the dominant city, and of the subordinate, should prove iden- 
tical ; nor, as is clear from what has been said, is it at all necessary that we 
should suppose it in the present case. All I ask to be conceded to me is, that 
the chief divinity of the former, represented in such a sculpture as the present, 

* See lnBtanoefl of this aboYe, p* 135. f ^ abore, p. 146. 

v2 
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must always have proved acceptable in the latter, as cementing municipal alli- 
ance by a fusion thereof with religious sympathies. It now remains, therefore, 
that we should estimate the respective claims of the above-mentioned deities 
to impersonation, by pre-eminence, in a Charisterial monument erected in Nea- 
polis, at the period when this sculpture was executed. 

That the Multimammia would have occupied a secondary rank on the pre- 
sent occasion appears probable from the fact, that for a long period of time 
the connexion between Ephesos and NeApolis, as dominant and subordinate, 
had ceased; and that, in point of fact, she has not been chosen is evident from 
the absence of her personal accessory types, implied in her epithet of iroXv/ia* 
<rro9. We direct, therefore, our attention to the Nympheiitria, as having the 
weight of certainty on her side in comparison with the Ephesian Prostatis, and 
of the highest probability, as regards any other. Should this be conceded, we 
shall find it resulting in a singular coincidence, but one at which I must arrive 
by pursuing the same course of implicative argument that has conducted me to 
my present position. 

The coincidence to which I allude, expressed in general terms, is this : 
from the probable date of the anagljrph before us, and certain characteristics 
observable in it, I consider myself entitled to infer, that its immediate subject 
was an Augusta, who had during her lifetime been deified under the name of 
the very goddess whose tutelary claims we have been led to regard as para- 
mount in the locality of Ne^polis ; and the final result at which I arrive is, that 
Attik6s, in the true spirit of a Greek, had taken occasion to pay his court to his 
Imperial mistress, and gratify at the same time his religious predilections, by 
offering a Charisterion which was the exponent of the latter under the sem- 
blance of the former. The details into which I am about to enter, as confirma* 
tory of this persuasion, will occupy the remaining heads of my argument, and 
close this section of my memoir. 

These particular heads relate to the Age of the sculpture, the Bank of the 
female represented by it, and her Identification. I now propose to discuss the 
first of these, chiefly from evidence supplied by the epigraph, partly furnished 
by the anaglyph itself. 

It is at all times a matter of extreme difficulty to pronounce as to the age 
of an inscription, during the Gneco-Boman period, from the forms of its 
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characters, as nothing can be conceived more capricious, in certain instances, 
indeed, more fantastical, than the liberties which the engravers of those days 
allowed themselves in this department of their art The utmost we can eflfect 
in the great majority of cases is to assign probable limits : but it happens often, 
unfortunately, that these limits comprise intervals of time so lengthened as to 
render them practically useless as chronological aids. For example : we take 
an inscription which contains a letter that we may deem characteristic, and to 
which we may be enabled to assign a limit in antecedence : we then observe 
its progress, and perhaps find it disappearing at a certain epoch, during which 
it is replaced with another form more or less similar : we then pass on, and 
observe, it may be, the last of these giving place, in its turn, perhaps to its im- 
mediate predecessor, and subsequently resuming its hold of the epigraphic al» 
phabet. Here the alternations with which we have to deal are in no slight 
degree embarrassing ; to exemplify which I descend to the particular cases of 
the Sigma in the epigraph of Thelymltres, and the 0-mega in that of Attik6s, 
these appearing to be, respectively, their most distinctive characters. 

I have observed the former of these in tituli so early in the Imperial times 
as the reign of Claudius ;* then, in the time of Septimius Severus, gradually 
rounding off its angular extremities so as to assume the shape of the Roman Cf 
and subsequently, in the age of Constantius the Second, between whom and 
Claudius there intervened a period of little less than three centuries, resuming 
its ascendency in its pristine form ;X then abdicating it permanently in the 
succeeding reigns. In a similar way, we meet the angular 0-mega, as it ap- 
pears in the epigraph of Attik6s, in the age of Hadrian ;§ then opening out its 
base angles so as to assume the cursive form with which we are so familiar, in 
that of Severus, II and afterwards re-appearing in the time of the first Leo,^* 
more than three hundred years after the first-mentioned epoch. 

The only expedient which is left to the epigraphist under circumstances so 
embarrassing is, to summon to his aid, if possible, some concomitant letter, the 
dates of which may serve to counteract the fluctuations of its associate, and 
thus enable him in some degree to steady his chronological balance. 

• Vide Pascic m. p. 310. n. cdxiv. a. f Fascia il p. 248. n. ccxLm. 

X Ibid. p. 17. n. ZLYI. c. § Vide Bockh. C. I. T. l p. 473. n. 490. 

I Fasdc. n. p. 248. n. ooxlul ** Fasdc. i. p. 45. n. vm. 
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To apply this to the case immediately before us, I select the Sigma. As I have 
mentioned, all forms of this letter began gradually to disappear from tituli in the 
time of Severus, with the exception of one, namely, the semi-circular^^, with 
which, however, the present character maintained a struggle for ascendency. 
The testimony, therefore, which it affords coincides with that of the 0-m^ 
in defining this reign as the later limit of the epigraph, as at no future period 
have I observed them to be contemporaneous. Indeed, subsequently to this 
period, I have seldom or never observed the Sigma in its re-entrant form. 
Accordingly, I circumscribe the age of this epigraph within the limits defined 
by the reigns of Hadrian and Septimius Severus. 

Ere I pass from this subject, it may be proper that I should advert to 
another ground of conjecture as to the age of a Grseco-Roman titulus, which 
may occasionally be found useful, particularly in classifications according to 
the order of time. This supposes, however, that it exhibits a Roman de* 
signation, comprising, at least, a Nomen referrible to some one of the AugustL 
By this we are directed, '* prim& facie,'* to the time of that particular Em- 
peror; but in reality, the only safe use we can make of it is, to rest in that 
period as a Limit, of which alone it is the exponent. For example : we may 
reasonably presume that the sculpture of Thelymitres had not been executed 
prior to the age of Tiberius ; but any opinion more precise it is impossible to 
pronounce, for the obvious reason, that the Boman name of Lysimdche may 
have descended to her from an ancestor, but in what degree removed we are 
wholly ignorant. This will be better understood by our citing a Greek-Boman 
name of higher mark, such as that of the Orator Her6des. Had we been des- 
titute of all notice respecting him, with the exception of what is implied in his 
Boman designation, Tiberius Claudius, how grave an error should we commit 
by assigning him^ on the ground thereoi^ to the time of the Successor of Au- 
gustus ! We know, however, that it had descended to him, and may with 
reason conclude that it first came into his family fi:om some official coimexion 
with the Emperor Tiberius. 

To return to the epigraph of Attik68 : as no Boman name appears in this 
in its present condition, and reasons have been alleged for concluding that 
none had existed previously to its defacement, we are destitute of any aid from 
that source. Let us try, however, whether we cannot compensate this defici- 
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ency by some remarkable characteristic in the anaglyph itself. This conducts 
us to the third ground of argument on which I rely as preliminary to its iden- 
tification. 

The mode in which the Hair has been arranged constitutes, if I mistake 
not, the characteristic to which I allude. It is well known to all who are con- 
versant with the numismatic records of the Augustae, or who have had oppor- 
tunities of studying the ascertained sculptures of them which are extant, that 
these monuments present, in all cases, evidences of most elaborate coiffure. In- 
deed, the amount of labour bestowed on most of the Imperial female heads 
appears to have been such as to render hopeless all rivalry on the part of the 
coiffeurs of modem times. All thpir dexterity of manipulation it casts wholly 
into the shade. This, even as a general characteristic, every one must observe: 
but when a Type was to be carried out, or an emblematical accessory to be re- 
presented, as was sometimes the case when they had to deal with heads, the 
fair owners of which had anticipated their posthumous apothe6seis . . . then it 
was that their superiority became most transcendent. 

Let none present imagine for a moment, that I am now wilfally trans- 
gressing the bounds of sober sense, or forgetting the gravity which becomes the 
archsBologist, while descanting on this part of my subject. Still, should I have 
erred, I hope for pardon of my error, were it but in consideration of this me- 
morial of classic art which has enshrined such features in a casket so elaborately 
wrought. This accessory alone stamps it with a value of which little conception 
has been hitherto formed, to aid which the following notices may perhaps be of use. 

I have already expressed my belief that the Archetype of this head-dress, as 
well as of that denominated "the Faustina," was the Greek "Korymbos,"* which 
consisted, in its simpler form, in such a treatment of the hair-weft as gave it a 
spiral form, and then carried it up to the crown, where it was confined by a 
bodkin or hair-pin.f It seems, however, to have been susceptible of numberless 

• Supr. p. 112. 

t Vid. Passow, i. p. 1329* b. in Kopvfifio^x *' wie Kpwfivkov^ ein geflochtner Haarbiiscliel oder 
Haarzopf, der spiralformig aufgewickelt, and auf der Scbeitel mit einer Haamadd befestigt ward, 
▼orzogsweis eine Haartiacbt der Jnngfrauen, da der &hnliehe Haarbanscb bey den Jiingligen Kpw- 
/SvXdf hiesa:*' citing at the same time Winckelm. ** GescL d. Kunst." 5. 1. 14. and ^^ Tratt. prelim.'* 
4.66. 

Hesychioe defines it, e7i6o« t$« ifMr\oie^9 ^ iarip &ytfP€f)/ft€inf dwb /niffov TOi) furrwrov iri ri^p 
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varieties, all more or less superadding to the ancient model Thus the coiffure 
of Galeria Faustina, the most graceful, perhaps of its kind carried out the an- 
tique type by a separation of the entire weft into weftlets or distinct tresses, 
each of which, when braided into the spiral form, was brought in its order to the 
back of the head, and then drawn up to the crown, the whole being apparently 
kept together by a band winding round it from the base of the head to the vertex. 
The concluding process appears to have been the braiding the ends of the 
weftlets into separate plaits, so as to form a single, sometimes a double rosette, 
and then confining each to its place, as was done with the upper tuft of the 
Korymbos. 

The disposition of the weftlets in our anaglyph seems to have been still 
more elaborate. The process appears to have been as follows : the whole weft 
was first drawn in distinct bands to the rear of the head, and then separated 
into divisions, of which one was employed in forming a rosette behind, whilst 
the remainder was drawn from thence in double braids to a central point in the 
forehead, so as to cover the space which had been left exposed by the former 
operation, and then folded up. This process being effected for both sides of the 
head, resulted in those sjrmmetrical involutions observable in front, which re- 
, semble so much a certain well-known fossil type as to suggest the idea that, 
on this particular occasion, an esoteric meaning was intended to be conveyed. 
All here present are conversant with the subject of this allusion ; the symbol 

Kopvify^v: and with referenoe to this type, Herakleides of P6nt08 is introdaoed bj Athlnaios (xil 
p. 512. c.) thus expressing himself ooncemiog the older Athenians: Kopvfifiov9 £* avahovfi^vot twv 
rpixi^v xjpvaov^ rimt>(a9 T€pl ro fUrurrov cai rit co/tav iif>opov¥. These rdmrfe^ were adopted as 
sjonbolical of their yannted title of avrdxOovet^ and are mentioned bj Thokjdides in a passage 
where he defines the corresponding Kpwfivko9 of the males, l 6. xpvc&v Tcrrifywy ev c/htci KpwP6* 
\ov &vaho6fuvoi r&v Iv K9^\y rpvx&v. These words the Scholiast (Thokyd. Bipont. T. v. p^ 308.) 
explains thus : iv iptrei^ i} iv eiaipaei, i} ip t\ok^, KpwfivXoi &' itrrtv elBov rXifffiaro9 r&p rptx&v awo 
ixarepwy ei» of v dwoXfff^/ov, IxaXetro Be t&v ftiev dvBputv^ Kpwfl^Xof r&¥ Be fpfyaiKWVf KOpvfifior t&¥ 
Be watBlmv^ anopwloi. It is evident that Virgil had this mode of coifiiire present to his thought 
when so briefly describing the head-dress of his Sidonian princess, iEneid. iv. 138. ** Crines no- 
dantur in aorum:" and equally so that the ** Tutulus'' of Varro (De L. L. vi. T. l p. 90. Bipont), 
specimens of which, more or less ornate, appear in the coifiiires of the Angustn, had its origin in 
the Korjmboid type. His words are: ** Id Tutulus appellator ab eo, qnod matres familias crines 
convolutos ad vertioem capitis .... dictmt Tutnlos." See Wassb's note on the foregoing passage 
pf Thnkydides, £d. Bipont. T. i. p. 29a 
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of the "AixfjMv itepao9 of the Greeks, that is, the Amftn-Neph^ of their Egyptian 
masters in mythological lore. Whether the former were correct in identifying 
Amtui with their Zeiis, the consort-brother of H^ra, is at present a question of 
little momentf 

There appear, therefore, to be certain characteristics in which these head- 
dresses agree, and others in which they differ. They agree in the general Eo- 
rymboid type, and the general mode of carrying it out : but in the order 
in which the bands of hair are disposed, so as to reach the summit of the 
head, as also in their disposition when confined there, they differ. These, 
however, are merely matters of detail, whilst their essential sameness is so ma- 
nifest, that I hesitate not to assign to this sculpture, even on the ground of the 
coiffure which it represents, a date in contiguity to that of the Antonini, Pius 
and Marcus Aurelius. That it does not actually belong to their period I am 
convinced ; firstly, from my inability to trace in it the slightest resemblance 
to features so familiar to me as are those of the Augustce of the Antoninian 
family ; secondly, and chiefly, because we possess no evidence whatsoever of 
the deification during life of either Graleria, or Annia,^ Faustina, or of the 
consorts of Commodus and Aurelius Verus. Both these reasons, however,^ 
concur in directing our attention to Fulvia Plautilla, the junior Augusta of the 
Septimian family, as answering in the completest manner all the exigencies of 
our problem. The proof of this, which will conduct us at once to the final 

* Basmtur. C(XjUtaTIt-Hl£j, figures of whom I found scolptared in the temple at Tchone- 
myris in the Oasis '* £1 Khardjeh." Hence the Greek 'Afi^v^fii? in an inscription of that place: 
Fasdc. III. p. 362. n. cdzxl a. 

t Vide Wilkinson, ubi supr. vol. nr. p. 268. 

t Vide Bockh, C. L l p. 45. b., and p. 458. on n. 435. 6., where he obserres, ^* In Triopio Herodis 
Attid Geres nova fnit Faustina ut yidetur minor.*' This attribution must, however, be received 
with some caution, as recent investigations have led me to conclude, not only that B^;illa had de- 
ceased in the lifetime of the junior Faustina, but also, that her claim to the impersonation of Deo 
(Ceres) in the Inscr. Triop. il w. 6. 48. cannot be sustained by collateral evidence. The reader 
will, therefore, correct the statement respecting Annia Faustina in p. 114 supr., as to her deifi- 
cation during life, under the designations ywripa $969 in Bockh's Eleusinian inscriptbn, and A^o; 
yiif in the Triopeian; and is referred to the commentary of Franz on v. 6. of the latter, in Corp. 
Inscr. T. m. pp. 921^. 

The determination of this question, however, either the one way or the other, in no wise affects 
xny argument on the present occasion. 

VOL. xxn. ^ 
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restoration of the epigraph, forma my last head of disctissioni and will oonclude 
the present section. 

The tributes of honout which were accorded by the Hellenic states to the 
members of the Imperial family, of which Septimius Severus wasthe head, were 
the results, perhaps, in part of the wise policy acted upon by them after the 
series of auspicious events which marked the outset of their career. Towards 
the Greek name, in particular, they seem to have adopted one of conciliaticm, 
which must have been the more grateful in proportion as it was unexpected, 
the East having declared in favour of Pescennius Nig^, and the sanguinary 
battles, which terminated his rivalry with his life, having been fought on the 
fields of Ey zikos, Nikaia, and Issds. These successes of Severus were followed 
in due course by the prosperous issue of his contest with Albinus, and his Par- 
thian victories, which resulted in the establishment of his rule ; yet we read of 
no severities practised against the Greek cities, with the single exception of 
Byztotion. This forbearance doubtless arose from prudential motives on the 
part of Severus^ when he advanced on his memorable expedition against the 
Parthians, and was imwilling to leave disaffection in his rear. We possess, in- 
deed, evidence of his anxiety to provide against such feelings in a fragment of 
an Ephesian inscription,* which singularly confirms the account given by Spar- 
tianusf of the unrelenting cruelty with which, even during the acm6 of his con- 
test with the Parthians, he pursued the remnant of the Pescennian party, who 
appear to be styled therein TlaHev tAv avoaim^. 

The Greeks, therefore, with these vindictive proceedings before their eyes, 
were terrified, perhaps, rather than allured into their manifestations of regard 
towards the Augustus and the members of his fiskmily. The result, however, 
was the same, for they were lavished with no sparing hand. I have observed 
them in all quarters of Asiatic Greece, the region with which we are now con- 
cerned, and certain of them bearing unequivocal testimony to the policy of con- 
ciliation which had been adopted. Galatia, Bithynia, Mysla, Lydia, Earia, 
Phrygia, Pisidia, contribute each its quota, a full share falling to the lot of the 
Augusta Julia Domna. In one of Lampsakos, for example, she has a statue 

• Vide Bockh. T. n. p. 608. n. 2971. 

t Viz. *' Inter h»c PeeoenniMias xeliquias, Pkutiano auctore, penequebator, ita ut nonnulloB 
etiam ex amicia suis, quasi vite sue insidiatores, appeteret*' In Serero, c« zy. 
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decreed to her, represented as invested with the twofold attributes of goddess- 
ship, under the names of Hestia and Dem6ter. The titulus, to which I have 
alieady referred/ proceeds thus : lOYAIAN . ZEBATTHN . EZTIAN . NEAN . 
AHMHTPA . H • TEPOYZIA, and the cost of the honour is stated to have been 
borne by a certain Dion^ios, VnEP . THX . ElZ . TOYX . ZTEMNOYZ . 
EYZEBEI AZy that is, ^^ in consideration of the Piety which is due from him to 
the Crowns," the Insignia that he wore as ^^ Stephaneph6ros of the universal 
Augustan family." In another titulus, one of Nikom^deia,f a votive altar is de- 
dioated to her ; and a third, of Laodikeia,| records an offering of the same class. 

Caracalla also has been allotted his due proportion of honours; sometimes, 
as in the case of Domna, in conjunction with Severus ; at other times, and in 
coins, with Gleta, but chiefly alone. Thus, in a titulus of Eum^neia,§ he has a 
statue decreed to him by the Senate and People, under the appellations, TON • 
lAlON . GEON • KAI . EYEPfETHN. In a similar spirit, either of grateful sen- 
timent or conciliation, the Ephesians style him and his brother, in one of their 
Neocorate coins, || N€OI • HAIOI, ^^ orientia sidera;*' a constellation which, 
doubtless, they made the object of especial worship : and in another, exhi- 
biting the effigy of Caracalla, the following type appears on the Beverse ; four 
temples, respectively, of Severus, Julia Domna, Caracalla, and Greta, explained 
by the accompanying epigraph, AOFMATI . CYNKAHTOY* OYTOI * NAOI, 
a type and legend germane, in a special sense, to their vaunted prerogative of 
a fourfold Neocorate.** 

It were a useless expenditure of time, nor indeed is it necessary to my pur- 
pose, to submit all the proofs which I have collected of the deferenceff 

• Saprft, p. 1 14. t Bockh, C. L il p. 967. n. 8771. t Ibid. (Franz.) m. p. 41. n. 3940. 

§ IbicL p. 19. n. 3884. | Eckhel, T. n. p. 520. a. 

** Tliatis, if we receive Ehkll^s solution of the Temples (see Eckhel, n. p. 517. b.) grounded 
on Tacit. Annal. m. 61. viz. that Hiey represented those dedicated to Artemis, Di6n7sos, Herakl^s, 
and Apollon. But it appears to me that even this can be reconciled to Vxnx akt's interpretation of 
the type, by supposing that these deities were severally represented by Domna, Severus, Caracalla, 
and Geta. Wehave seen Livia Drusilla styled *' Artemis in an Ephesian coin, cited above, p. 1 13., 
and it is certain that Caracalla was figured under the person of HerakUs. Bee note (ft)* p. 1 14. 

ff A stronger term might be used in reference to the tituli which recorded the adoption of Severus 
into the Antoninian family. Bockh has published one of Mileto8(C. I. n. p. 561. n. 2878.), in which 
he is styled Son of Marcus Aurelius, Grandson of Pius, Great Grandson of Hadrian, etc, to which 

X2 
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accorded to the members of this family, both singly and conjointly, by the 
Greek states. My end is sufficiently attained by merely stating as a fact, that 
scarcely a city of any note in the whole compass of the Western Asia is without 
its memorials of a forward zeal in their cause. Statues were decreed, divine 
honours paid, temples erected, and games instituted, in commemoration either 
of the substantial benefits or the considerate forbearance, which the Hellenic 
provinces experienced, as a return for their ill-advised partizanship, during his 
season of trial and embarrassment, from Septimius Severus.* 

I return to the Augusta, with whom I am more immediately concerned, 
whose semblance I have been led to attribute to the anagljrph before us. She 
also had her share in those ascriptions of honour, but her name does not appear so 
frequently as those of her Imperial relatives in extant monuments. We have 
seen her, as well asDomna, invested, even during her brief and inauspicious career 
as Augusta, with the insignia of deification ; and the records which I have cited 
were, doubtless, accompanied with many such memorials as I consider the pre- 
sent one to be; but the exceeding rarity of their occurrence now is sufficiently 
explained by the mournful events which so suddenly terminated her prosperity. 
The sole records of the honour which more immediately concerns us at present, 
her impersonation of the Samian tutelary, that have as yet come under my ob- 
servation, are a Phrygian inscription and a Earian coin. I have already ad- 

a titulut cited by Eckhkl from Gruter, in hie Doctr. N.V. vn. p. 173. b. adds the title Divt. 
COMMODI . FRATCR. Bat an inscription copied by Chandler from a pedestal of a statue of Commodns, 
on the site of the Phokian Ambrjssos, casts these, and such like, into the shade, it representing 
Serems as ** the Brother of Commodns*' during the lifetime of the latter. This was effected, as 
there is everj reason to infer from the appearance of the marble, bj erasing the original epigraph, 
and replacing it with another more in conformity with the pretensions of the reigning emperor. 
See Bockh, toI. l p. 852. n. 1736. 

* The following tituli demonstrative of this appear in the part of Bockh's work which relates 
to Asiatic Greece : — Ankyra supplies one in honour of Caraoalla, vol. in. (Franz) p. 93. n. 4046. Niko- 
m4deia, one in that of Julia Domna, n. p. 967. n. 3771. Ldmpsakos, another, cited above in p. 1 14. 
l)pheso6, one in that of Caracalla, Bo. n. p. 609« lu 2973. ; in that of Severus and Domna, one, n. 2972. 
Smyrna contributes one to Seyerus, ii. p. 727< n. 3177.; another to Caracalla, p. 727. n. 3179* 
Sardeis, one to Severus, IL p. 813. n. 3458. Thyateira, one to Caracalla, il p. 825. n. 3484. Eum^n* 
eia, another to the same, m. p. 19- n. 3884. Sebaste, a third, UL p^ 17- n. 3871. Afiun Qirah 
Hissar,onetoSeTerus,m.p.l8.n.3788. Sagalassds, one toSeverus and Caracalla, in. p. 186. n. 4371. 
The titulus of Asanof, m. p. 10. n. 3837*> probably originated from Sererus himself. 
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verted (with a citation of the epigraph of the latter) to these in a former part 
of this section.* 

I now address myself, according to my promise, more particularly to the 
Inscription, which I consider myself as having been the first to publish in a 
correct form. It proceeded from a Greek of eminent station, and commemorated 
an important bequest to his fellow-citizens. The part thereof most interesting 
to us at present is the Preamble, consisting of a precatory formule on behalf 
" of the Universal House of the Augusti, the Sacred Senate, and the People of 
the Romans :" AfAeH . TYXH . YIICP . CUTHPIAC . KAI • N€IKHC . KAI . 
AIUNIOY . AIAMONHC . TtON . A€CnOTU)N . KAI . ANCIKHTtON . 
AYTOKPATOPWN • AOYKIOY . CeriTIMlOY . C60YHP0Y . KAI . MAP 
KOY . AYPHAIOY . ANT(jON€INOY . KAI • nOnAlOY . CePTIMlOY . 
reTAC . KAICAPOC . KAI . N€AC . HPAC • PtOMAIAC • KAI . CYNHAN 
TOC . OIKOY . TtON . C€BACTU)N. r. r. \. I here direct attention more 
particularly to the manner in which the Consort of Caracalla has been desig- 
nated : not by her family name, which has been wholly suppressed, but by that 
under which she had been deified as, by eminence, " the New Hera." It might 
appear that in this attribution there was something remarkable . . . something 
more special and emphatic than ordinary . . » intended to be conveyed ; and the 
more so, as this merging both IIAAYTIAAA and C€BACTH in her goddess- 
title stands in marked contrast to the complete enumerations which go before. 

The inference which results from these premises seems to be inevitable. 
Let us now, for the sake of clearness, take a review of them ... the several gra- 
dations by which we have advanced to our present position. 

We have found, in the first place, by examining the Tutelary hypothesis 
on its own merits, that this anaglyph represented either a Prostatis, or a deity 
equivalent to such, in the Myesian city. Our second step was, to identify her, 
on grounds equally probable, with the goddess Hera, by proving that this city 
was none other than the Ionian Nedpolis, and thus establishing its terri- 
torial connexion with Sdmos. Our third was, to show from certain dis- 
tinctive elementary forms in the epigraph, that the age of the sculpture was, in 
all probability, that of Septimius Severus. Our fourth was, to produce addi- 
tional confirmation of the correctness of this date, from the coiffure delineated 

..* Vide tupr. pp. 114.8. 
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in the anaglyph ; as also to deduce the further inference, that its immediate 
subject had been an Augusta. I now, in the fifth place, draw my conclusion 
that, by reason of her investiture with the Heraean attributes, which at once 
placed her in the Tutelary rank that I had shown before to be pre-eminently 
entitled to consideration in this argument, the only Augusta whom we can re- 
gard as satisfying the conditions of our problem is the daughter-in-law of Sep- 
timius Severus. 

Such has been the course of my argument, in the prosecution of which I 
have shut out all appeal to lineamental evidence, or that which might have re- 
sulted from a comparison of the anaglyph with numismatic effigies. I may 
state here my reasons for this exclusion. Experience has taught me, in the first 
place, how very deceptive such comparisons are, as well as the inferences to 
which, but too frequently, they conduct ; how much their availableness depends 
on the skill of the artist, on his fidelity, as also on the opportunities which he 
possessed of acquainting himself with authentic resemblances. These, it is 
clear, most materially affect the truth of any identifications, more especially in 
cases where the only standard to which we can resort is the evidence of coins 
or medals : for it is at all times very difficult to pronounce as to the subjects of 
such anaglyphs as the present from numismatic forms, which are always ex- 
pressed in Eatagraph, or, as we term it. Profile. In proportion, therefore, to this 
difficulty would be the chances of error in placing this sculpture in the rank of 
a true Eik6n on the basis of any such comparison. 

I would not, however, be understood as wholly rejecting it, but as desirous, 
of working out my conclusion, in the first instance, solely by a mental process, 
and until I had arrived at that, of postponing the mechanical ; for so I may term 
an identification which eye-sight alone effects. No sooner, therefore, had I ac- 
complished the former of these, and exhausted at every step the evidences at 
my disposal, than I ventured the dangerous experiment of applying the test of 
numismatic proof; and here again I beg to acknowledge the prompt and zealous 
co-operation which I have experienced from my immediate predecessor in this 
inquiry. In consequence of my cabinet not numbering amongst its Imperial 
coins any memorial of Plautilla, I requested that Gentleman to supply the defi- 
ciency from that of the University, and this, accordingly, he did with all the 
scrupulous exactness which every one who hears me will have anticipated 
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The letter which he addressed to me in answer to my apfdication, contained 
accurate iconographs of four coins of PlautiUa,* two of which were evidently 
contemporaneous with our aiiagl3rph, and alone possess any value as suitable 
standards of comparison on the present occasion. The others were minted at 
a kter period : but no two aspects can be conceived more different than Plau- 
tilla's when she entered the family of Severus, and Plautilla's, when horror- 
stricken at the murder of her sire, and deposed from the station which she had 
so dearly purchased. 

The general contour of the features in the earlier coins resembles that in 
our anaglyph quite as closely as could reasonably be expected, when it is con- 
sidered, that the former had issued from the Imperial mint, whilst the latter 
wa» elaborated in the studio of a provincial artist The Coifiure has evidently 
been modelled after the same general type which is discernible in the ^^ Faus- 
tina/' and that of our sculpture. The whole hair-weft has been separated into 
distinct bands or weftlets, as in these ; then each is made to assume a spiral 
form, and brought in its order to the back of the head, where it is folded up in 
regular succession, the result being a single rosette. The adoption of the two- 
fold involution represented in the anaglyph, which, as I have remarked,f was 
perhaps intended to carry out a symbolical type with exclusive reference to the 
Herasan impersonation, has caused the difference between the two head-dresses, 
that represented in the coin, and that of the sculpture. 

I have now little more to add, excepting a few words on the mutilation of 
the epigraph, which my individual experience may possibly render of some 
weight in the general argument, or which may at least prove interesting. It is 
my fixed opinion, that the primary mischief done to this marble . . . that, I mean, 
which was observable ere it left Smyrna . . . was of ancient, not modem, date, 
and the result of design, not of accident, carelessness, or the natural progress 
of decay. I do not, however, as some might be disposed to do, attribute it to 
the Christians of its original locality, or regard it as the expression of their en- 
mity to the Septimian family, but to Caracalla's deeply-rooted aversion to his 
consort and her father Plautianus, which led, in a brief period after her nup- 

* These coins are numbered 879. 880. 881. 882. in the Catalogne which has been published by 
the Rev. John A. Malet, F. T. C. D , p. 69. 
t Vide supr. pp. 156. s. 
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tials, to the ruin of both. In less than a year after that erent, the latter was, 
by command of his son-in-law, in the presence, and with the acquiescence of 
Severus, assassinated in the palace ; and this was speedily followed by the 
erasure of his name from all the public monuments into which it had been intro- 
duced.* Plautilla's sentence was perpetual banishment from Rome, and con- 
sequent deposition from her Imperial rank ; for no coins bearing her name and 
effigy were struck after this period ; and finally, her exile and her life were 
terminated together by order of the inhuman Caracalla, yet reeking from his 
murder, under the most revolting circumstances, of his brother Greta. 

Now, as an epigraphist, and possessing a certain amount of experience . . . 
the result of travel and study ... in this department of classical archaeology, 
I may presume to say, that I could have conducted the preceding ailment 
with a saving to myself of much troublesome detail in the following manner. 
We see this epigraph defaced, not on the side which contains notices of the 
donor and the site wherein it had been erected, but on that which gave the 
history of the offering, that is, the Original whom it represented, and the Motive 
by which the individual who offered it was actuated. A person versed in such 
inquiries would not be slow of asking the question. How is this ? There must 
have existed some cause, less vague than mere accident, for a determination so 
remarkable of the destroying force. He would then betake himself to an in* 

* A remarkable instance of this is afforded by an inscription which has been published by 
Gruter, p. XLVL 9- It proceeds thus : hcrcvu . invicto • cr- dibvs • omnibvs • dcabvsq • sacrvm • pro • 

SALVTCMIMP. L.SCVERICT.M.AVRCUO.ANTONlNOCACtARIAVQ-PiN.rr. ||||h>H||li« ||||ii' HlIU* |llll>- |ltln*- 

cv PR- PR. that is, Heradi mvido el dHnu amnilnu deabuaque sacrum^ pr<>pter saluUm Imperataria 
Lucii Seven et Marco AureHo AnUmino CcBaarij Auffiutis n<M(m, et {Ludo Fulvio Flautkmo) dor 
rissmo vtiro, Prcefecto Prcetario; etc The date of this inscription must haye intenrened between 
the years U. C. 951., when Caracalla was declared ^* Augustus,^ and 956., which witnessed the 
downfal of Plautianus. Indeed, as Geta has not been mentioned, it seems likely that it was in- 
scribed in the former of these years, antecedently to Geta's nomination as *^ Cssar.** 

The space after the last CT became a blank immediately after the palace-soene, of which Dion 
and Herodian6s, especially the latter, have left us such startling narratiyes. See D. lxxxvi. 4. 
H. HI. 12. 

This is by no means a solitary instance, as Fomtamiki has proved: Eckhel, ** Doctr. etc.** til 
p. 225. a.; and the weight which is thereby imparted to our argument is clear; as we may be 
certain that Caracalla, who treated the remains and the memory of the father with such indignity, 
was not more indulgent to the feelings of the daughter. Vide p. 165. note (*). 
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vestigation of the probable date, and this he could only prosecute in the manner 
already detailed, and with a similar result, namely, that it ranged between the 
periods of Hadrian and Septimius Severus. His next step would be, to seek 
amongst the August® of that interval (for to such the type of the coifiure 
would at once limit the observer of whom I speak) for some individual, one 
whom circumstances had rendered so obnoxious as to expose her to the con- 
tumely of having her name and titles erased from a public monument; and, as 
we have seen, it would not be long ere he made his selection. It would natu- 
rally devolve upon the Consort of Caracalla, a memorial of whom we may be 
certain that the vindictive temper of her husband would not have suffered, so 
far as he could prevent it, to remain.* The identification of the anaglyph 
having been thus established, its Charisterial nature would follow as a legiti- 
mate consequence, leading to the restoration of the second line of its epigraph ; 
and the Hersean impersonation, so peculiarly appropriate to the locality, a Sa- 
mian town, would complete the first 

My reason for preferring to this the course of argument which I have 
adopted in the memoir is, that I could indulge no reasonable hope of so fully 
impressing my audience with my own conviction that this epigraph had been in- 
tentionally mutilated, as to make it the basis of my identification of the sculp- 
ture : for thus, the very groundwork of my reasoning would, in the eyes of 
most, have partaken of the weakness of an hypothesis. 

I conclude this section with my final restoration of the epigraph, which I 
effect by substituting for the word "AyaKfia^ in the first of my previous forms,f 

* The following may, perhaps, be regarded as a striking example of ibis. It is well known 
that sculptured memorials of Plautilla are exceedingly rare, which proportionately enhances the 
Yalue of those that remain to us. One has been preserved in the Boyal CoUection of the Glyptothek 
in Munich, numbered 212., which the learned compiler of the descriptiye catalogue of its treasures, 
Professor Ludwig Schobn, has noticed, under the heading " Femme Bomaine,'' in the following 
terms: ** On a donne k oe buste d'un travail non achev^ et tris endommag6 le nom de Faustine 
cadette; ccpendant on aurait plus de ndson pour le croire le buste de Plautille, Spouse de Cara- 
calla. Vid. Mongez, Icon. Bom. 49/* This ascription fully explains the appearances here noted : 
the artist had not time to finish his task ere Plautilla's career terminated, and then his ** Idd" was 
oonngned **to the moles and the bats.** 

t Vide supra, p. 133. 

yoL.xzn. r 
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the goddess-name by whicli I have demonstrated that Plautilla was known 
amongst the Hellenic states : this gives us the following : 

THNNEANHPANEIZTHNNEANMYHZINNnoAIN 
YnoMNHMATHZEYXAPIZTIAZ < ATTIKoZ 

Attikos hath presented this bust of the New H6m» a memorial 
Of gratitude, to be erected in Neapolb of the Mye 



SECTION III. 

I proceed now to the division of my general subject, which I have termed 
the Axchffiological, as referring to the ancient artistic type, or, as we denomi- 
nate it, fashion, in accordance wherewith these sculptures have been elaborated. 
With this end in view, I shall venture to extend my remarks beyond the bounds 
which alone might, at first sight, appear to be necessary; but for this I am 
quite certain that I shall have my claim to indulgence recognised by the 
auditory I address, aware, as it must be, of the close relationship which subsists 
between the zographic and glyptic modes of delineating external forms. Colour 
and its shades effect in one what Relief accomplishes in the other, but neces- 
sarily limited by its own inherent simplicity to a particular category of results ; 
a truth of which the ancients appear to have been quite conscious, when they 
resorted, as in certain cases we have ocular evidence and the testimony of 
their writers to prove that they did, to the combination of colours with the pure 
lineaments of sculpture, to effect by this mean a fusion of the ideal and the 
actual; an approximation of the former to the familiar objects of sense, or in 
other words, of every-day life. Such meretricious adjimcts, by summoning 
which to its aid the glyptic art impairs its proper and essential dignity, the 
modem schools have, with excellent taste, discarded, judging aright that Relief, 
considered as the exponent of anatomical and geometrical proportions, is quite 
adequate in the hands of the accomplished artist to effect its own purposes. 
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The Greeks had several terms to express pictorial and sculptural results : 
"AtoX/io, and its diminutive, ' AyaX/JLanoVy ^Avipias^ EUwy^ Soai/ov, TUva^, 
Twoy. To all these Appellatives were frequently subjoined, in order to the 
designating the nature of the material which was employed, or the class of art 
to which the work belonged. Thus we meet with "AyaK/ia frnpfiapivov^ or 
XlOiPOVf EUwv fJLapfiapipifif or XcuVci;; ypairrri^ OX ypairrrj evoniKo^^ or ypairrlj iv 
oitXoK i'Ki'xfiiftroKf or lastly, ypawrri reXda^ which we find sometimes expressed, 
'Kivai TcXcioy. 

In order to the correct appreciation of these terms, I beg to offer a few re- 
marks, commencing with the first, ^AyoKiia. The primitive import of this has 
been stated by Hesychios, liSiv e<f}* J ti^ ayaXKerat^BXLd so also the author of the 
Etymologicum Magnum, tcaXXiirtafm, following Homer in a well-known pas- 
sage ;• and Her6dotos,f writing of the Issedones ; Trjv U tce^aX'^y avroS -^i- 
Xwaayre^ xal etcicaBypapre^ KaTaj(pvaovat* icat eireira are ayaX/mri xpetavrai^ that is, 
^' as an ornament in which they pride themselves." But much the most fre- 
quent sense of ayaXfm in this author is ^oapov^ which was applied distinctively to 
express "a statue of a god:" in accordance with which we read, TdtyaX/M rov 
Aui^^X ^^^ '^^^ Ilai'Of :§ ^AyoiXfxa ^AiroXXuvo^ Kexpvawfieyov: \\ *Ey he rw ireptpe- 
pXrifUvto Towtti vrp^ re evi ical ayaXfAa Iv ainw evearriKe Ilcpcrcoy,** namely, of a 
demigod. The Attic writers, however, apply it by no means exclusively to 
the designating statues of the objects of their worship, but, as Her6dotostf in 
certain cases shares this, its peculiar meaning, with 'Ai/S/>ia9, so the former very 
frequently express by it sculptured Human forms. This latitude of signifi- 
cation occurs very often in Tituli, including another extension of it on the 
authority of Pausanlas, namely, to anaglyptic sculpture. 

*Avipiaty in its proper import, means a statue of a human form; but is 
sometimes, as has been already remarked, used to express one of a deity, only, 
however, as delineated under the semblance of that form. This, its primary 
and most general import, that is, a representation of the human form, led to a 
£Gurther expansion of its meaning, as appears from a passage in Plato's ^^ Be- 
public:";(;Cn(nre/i oSu ay d tjfia^ ayipiayra^ ypaffHtvra^ irpoaeXOwu ay ns e^eyc, 

• niad, y. 144. t Videnr. 26. t n. 42. 

5^.46. IvLlia ••n.91. 

tt VL 118. fiiL Perhaps alBo^ l 183. p. m. }{ I>e BepnbL iv. p.420. e. 

f2 
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Xeywy iri ov roi^ tcd^iaroit rov ^ioo ra raXXurra ^pfuuca irpoariOe/iey. Here 
ai^piaKTar ypaif^oyra^ unquestionably should not be rendered '^ painting statues,'^ 
which was only an occasional resource of the sculptor, but ^^ painting pictures of 
the human form/' in the perfect delineation of which Colours are always requisite. 

The next term to which I shall address myself is EUAy^ which offers a very 
wide field for illustration. Agreeably to its Etymon, it signifies Representation, 
Resemblance, Image, and consequently embraces both Painting and Sculpture 
in their largest acceptations, whether in whole or half-length, in the perfect 
statue or statuette, the bust or the henna, of whatever material, including also 
Anaglyphs in every gradation of relief. It was usual, however, to define these 
several references of the term by qualifying appellatives, as we have already 
intimated, and shall demonstrate more fully in the course of these observations. 
One remark may be made, in passing : that the conception of similitude inhe- 
rent in eUwy originated the adverbial use of its fourth case, corresponding to 
the Latin ^^ Instar,** an instance of which we meet in the verse of a Memnonian 
titulus* commencing, BAC I A€U)C . CtOOY • € I KON A, that is, jra^ aVova, ^^ after 
the similitude." 

That EUAy^ by itself, was used to express pictorial representation is evident 
from a passage in Lucian,f wherein it is determined to this meaning, apart from 
any other : Toioirtf aoi Koi aun;, Amve, aycuceiaOw tj dtcwy* Thus also, in a ti- 
tulus of the Blarian Aphrodisias, which I have published in my second volume 
of Inscriptions,! we read : ANATEeHNAI • AE • AYTOY • EIKONAZ, namely, 
'^ portraits," a sense evidently fixed by the corresponding passages in the two 
inscriptions which follow, wherein epithets are added determinative of the sense. 
To these we shall shortly have occasion to refer. 

Again, that EUwy^ taken singly, may signify a statue is evident £rom its 
application by Her6dotos when speaking of the Egyptian priests :§ ^Apx^pm 
yap eKoaro^ avroOi iorarcu im rij^ ki&mov ^6fp dtcoya IwvroS' and still more ex- 
pressly in the following : || T97V fMKiara arip^a^ r£y yvyaucSv Aapaovy elxw XF^f- 
ifiv a^v^Xarov knoiriiraro^ that is, ^^ a statue of malleated gold." So also De- 

* Fudc. m. p. 266. zl coclxxxiy . 4., to the illustratioiiB in mj note on which add the following 
from Herodian. l 9. y» fin* cat vofuc/Mra ixo/uaaw hn^ivwf/Uva t^v ixeivav eucova, 
t Vide ** Imagines,*' zvm. X Fasdc. n. p. 26. n. lu. 9. 

§ Vide n. 143. | to. 69. fin. 
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mosthenes :* ^aacu 8c icai eltcoyat rpm eyi&eaTri^ei^ eu rw Botmopixfpj aretlKLvoV' 
fiepou TOP Zafiov rwv ^AOtipalwy fnrd r£ iafiw r&p Bv^aprltay tcai TitpivOimv. Lucian 
may also be cited in confirmation of thistf ^IKoeriwvi rav elxova 6 Aa/i09 eS 

Lastly, that E/irwv, similarly placed, may signify a resemblance expressed in 
Belief, is apparent from the use made of it by three of the Evangelists in their pas- 
sages respecting the incident of the tribute-money.J The Imperial effigy, it is 
true, is in these denominated dxwVi precisely as we apply the term to the ana- 
glyph of Thelymitres, without reference in either case to the process of elabora- 
tion, but simply to the result, namely, a likeness. Otherwise we should imagine 
some such adjuncts to it as IpKe^aparffievfi in the first, and avarfXjtmro^ in the 
second of these instances. 

This leads me to exemplify the use of EtVAv accompanied by certain deter- 
minative epithets, some of which I have already enumerated. We meet, in the 
first place, T&Ikwv ypairrfi, or, as it is sometimes expressed, iv ypculxuf. This 
signifies a Portrait Thus Herodian6s, in a passage relative to Caracalla : § eaff 
onov he ical 'x^eur/^ etiofiev d^iat uKova^ ey ypcufnuv at. t. \. ; and Her6dotos, in a 
clause cited in the preceding section : || EUova IwuroS ypoxfyg dtraafievriyj sc. 
wiOfiice. Agidn; in the Didymean titulus which Boceh** has published 
from WALPOLB,we read: KAI.ETEIMHZAN.EIKONI.rPAnTHI.EniXPYZni. 
The first of these epithets defines the Class of art, the second, the Style ; that 
is, it was a likeness of Ithykl^s, the individual to whom the honour had been 
accorded, painted on a gold-ground, and most probably, because most usually, 
on a board of circular or oval form, the Greek term for which was "OnfKoy^ 
corresponding to the Soman ^^ Clupeum." There can be no manner of doubt 
respecting the truth of this interpretation, when epigraphs are considered in 
which more than one of the terms of art previously enumerated are used ; for 

* Orat. de Corona, p. 256. 11. Gomp. Leptin. p. 478. 4. (Lysias, Fr. Lxvm. Aristotel 
Rhetoric il 28. 

t Vide Saltat ziv. 

X Vide S. Matth. xzn. 20. et cet Ladaa has the following passage in his *' P8ead6manti8," 
ZVnL: Tp<uPdiT9 iirl TovTip, Kal cicoVev, Kal foava, ra fuv cc x<^^<^9 ^^ Be i( apffvpov eUaCftva* The 
class of these cfVoVct is more fully explained in c LVin. by the words vofuafui koivov if^KexaparffUvov. 

§ H. B. IV. 8. 1 Supra, p. 1 16. •♦ C. L n. p. 561. n. 2879. 8. 
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then we become possessed of a clue to guide us to the meaning of each, in 
consequence of one standing in either absolute or implied antithesis to 
another. I have, therefore, regarded it as wholly unnecessary to enter into a 
detailed notice of the arguments by which the truth, in the various aspects of 
this question, has been elicited,* as a connected view of the authorities to which 
I now proceed to appeal will be amply sufficient to establish it on satisfactory 
grounds. 

Such authorities are the following. I have published three Tituli copied at 
Aphrodisias^f in which posthumous honours were decreed by the municipal 
authorities of that city to each of three youths, the sons of a certain Eallfas, of 
whom he had been successively bereaved. These honours were, EUope^ ypamdt 
iv oirXoir eirexpvaoi^, ^AyaXfioraj and ^Aplpmyre?. Precisely the same with these are 
the tributes of respect mentioned in another titulus from the same site, as having 
been rendered to the memory of a certain Myon by his surviving parent, with 
the sole exception of the limiting appellation ypam-wu being left out; the part 
of the epigraph with which we are concerned proceeding thus :| EIKONXIN • 
TE . EN . OHAOIZ . EniXPYZOIZ . ANAOEZEZIN . KAI . AfAAMATAN . 
KAI . ANAPI ANTnN. This, however, was an omission of no moment, as the 
introduction of the words iu ovXok hcv^pvaoi^ sufficiently indicates both theDe- 
partment and the Style of these uk6p€^ ; that they were pictorial resemblances, 
and executed on a gold-ground. 

It may fairly be assumed in all these cases, that the terms of art which are 
employed cannot, with any reason, be esteemed synonymous ; in other words, 
we must regard the dKop^s ypairrai as quite distinct in meaning from the a<ya\- 
ftaTo, and both these from the ai^piain-cr. NoW, it will hardly be contended 
that the last of these expressed any products of art but Statues, in accordance 
with the almost universal acceptation of the term. The direct consequence of 
this is, that oYoXfurra, as never applied to Pictorial art, must have meant Ana- 
glyphs ; and this, moreover, is a sense which, as I have stated before, Pausanlas 
sanctions. § We have thus the two classes of the department of Sculpture re- 

* YideBocUi's, in his C.L u. pp.662, m. on n.306a& 1.27. 

t Vide Fascia n. pp. 26. M. nn. Ln. Lm. uv. 

X Bockh, n. p. 513. n. 2771. CoL i. U. 10. bs. 

§ Supra, p. 167. Comp. Siebelis. Pneiat ad Fauna. T. l p. xlii. 
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presented in these tituli by expressions appropriate to each; whence it follows, by 
just inference, that the dicove^ ypamrai must have been the representatives of that of 
Painting ; and this is, moreover, conformable to the constantly occurring designa- 
tion thereof, hj^po^y as well as of the artist hyypa(f>€v^. In illustration of this 
I may cite a clause from the description given by Pausanias of the throne of 
the Olympian Zeiis :* *0 Se Opopo? irouciXo^ fuv JCP^^V ^ ^iOoi^^ ifoiiciKo^ Se icaX 
€j3ey«i xal eXc^oKTc* eorc koL ^wa re htf ahrov ypcuf>7j fiefiifivifiiva^ Koi ay&Xfiara 
iariu dpyaafUva. The meaning of Z^ia here is, " living forms," whether of 
gods, men, or animals, with pictorial representations of which the Throne was 
decorated ; and * Ay aXfmra has been interpreted as corresponding to the Roman 
^^ Sigilla,'' that is, Statuettes, such as those which are enumerated farther on.f I 
see no reason, however, to prevent our supposing that elpyaafxeya may here sig- 
nify ayayXvirra^ and that the artistic results denominated ayaXfiara dpyaafAeva 
may have corresponded to our " Medallions." 

Additional evidence of this being the correct meaning of EiVc^i^ ypamri is 

supplied by the important Teian inscription respecting the ephebarch Aischrion 

which BoCKH has published, amongst others, from the Sherard Papers in the 

British Museum ; wherein we have a rather full enumeration of these terms of 

art, accompanied in each case with an explanatory concrete. It proceeds thus: J 

Ol . E^HBOI • KAI . Ol . NEOI . KAI . 01 . METEXONTEZ .TOY. fYMNAZIOY. 

AlZXPIfiNA.MEAEArPOY.E^HBAPXHZANTA.KAAnZ.ZTE^ANfi.XPYZn. 

KAI . EIKONI . rPAHTH . KAI . EIKONI . TPAnTH . TEAEIA . KAI . EIKON I . 

XAAKH . KAI . AfAAMATI . MAPMAPINfi . KAI . EIKONI . XPYZH. Here we 

perceive a sixfold honour accorded to the Chief of the youths, with the last five 

particulars of which we are at present concerned. These I translate in their order: 

^^ a half-length portrait, a full-length portrait, a bust in bronze, a marble bust in 

anaglyph, a bust in gold ;" to prove which, I proceed on the assumption, that the 

artistic terms in this enumeration are severally distinct, that is, the Wikwv ypawrti 

&om the 'EtlKwv ypamii reXe/a : these again from the Etiroi^e? xaXxri and 'XP^^'h^ ^^^ 

t;lie 'AyaKfm fxapfiapivov from all. The learned epigraphist above mentioned 

l:^a8, it is true, decided that the last of these signifies ^^ a marble statue ;"§ but 

• Vide v. 11. 2. t Comp. Bockh, ii. p. 663. b. 

X CLn. p.673. n. 3085. 

§ Id. pp.663. 8. BoCKH*s argument is, that it would be unworthy of a municipal body to offer 
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this can only be a matter of opinion, inasmuch as we have abready seen that 
Anaglyphs are often styled 'AyaXiMTa; and what there is, in consequence, to 
prevent our supposing that this class of high art had its representative in the 
foregoing detail, that accordingly, *A<ya\/ia /Mpfiapiyoy may have been a Bust 
in relief, of a style of execution similar to that of the University sculptures, it 
is difficult to conceive. The EUoue^ mentioned in the third and fifth places 
may have been Statues in their respective metals, or Protomaf, as I have chosen 
to understand the passage, or Hermai, all these being consistent with the gene- 
ral meaning of EIkwu. Unless, therefore, we exclude the pictorial department 
from being represented on this occasion, which seems scarcely reasonable, we 
have no alternative but to regard its right as respected in the presence of the 
EUove? ypatrrai : the first of these signifying ^^ a half-length portrait," painted, 
doubtless, in the customary style on an oval or circular shield with a gold- 
ground (ev an\f iirtxpvam)^ and the second, the reXcMi, expressing one of ^* a full- 
length/' 

That I am correct in this position, namely, that the addition of TcXe/a converts 
the Elicwp ypamri into ^^a full-length," will hardly be questioned in the presence of 
the following passage from Herodian6s.* His words are, when writing of Elaga- 
balus on a certain occasion : EIkowi fur^ilarriv ypay^^ irovro^ hwrov oSo^ irpoiiv re 
teal lepovpywy iil>aiyero^ that is, ^^ a Portrait of amplest dimensions, of his whole 
person." What more intelligible exegesis we could have of Eltcwr ypcanri 
reKelcL^ as well as of its synonym, n/va| Te\£«or,f than is afforded by this passage 
of the historian, I find it difficult to imagine. The same holds good in the in- 
stance of another remarkable Teian inscription,! wherein certain honours are 
mentioned as having been decreed by a certain College (to Kocfof rwy avmy- 
wvitrrwv) to a distinguished BenefJEK^tor named Eraton, one of which was, 
ANAeEINAI . AE . AYTOY . KAI . EIKONA . EN . ^Tfil . AlONYZIfil . 

a mere anaglyph: to wliich I reply, hardly more so than to aooept one from an indiTidaal to be 
set up in a conspicnoos position in the city subjected to its control, as was unquestionably the case 
with the sculpture of Attikos. Supr. pp. 1 15. s. 131. ss. 

♦ H. R v.5.m. 

t See the passage in the '* life of Lykurgos," by the Pseudo-Plutarch, cited by Bockh in C. L 
It p. 664. a. 

t C. L iL p. 661. n. 3068.& 1. 27. 
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rPAflTHN . TEAEIAN. This we must also conclude to have been a Portrait of 
life-size, and to be susceptible of the same illustration, otherwise the addition 
of TcXaW, as of reKela in the former instance, would have been absolutely 
nugatory. 

Some may urge, it is true, against the applicability of the clause in Hero- 
dianos as a basis of illustration, the apparent emphasis of /xeYiWi/v, which might 
seem to imply that the ^^ whole length" he mentions had been one of super- 
natural dimensions: in other words, that the Portrait of the Augustus expressed 
the Ideal so familiar to the Egyptians, who were accustomed to sjnnbolize the 
indomitable energy and prowess of their victorious rulers through the medium 
of painting or sculptures fiEU* exceeding the life-size. I submit, however, 
that this supposition is scarcely reconcileable with the concluding words, olo^ 
vpoiAvf etc. : ^^ Such as he was wonted to appear when coming forth to offer sa- 
crifice." Nothing superior to the life-size seems fairly to be deducible from 
fuyioTfiv, when taken in connexion with these expressions, which serve to ex- 
plain irarro^ iavrcS^ just as the latter, in its turn, is exegetical of fieyianp/. 

My auditory will have remarked, that these EUoye^ are sometimes termed 
briefly iv<nrKoij at other times ypairral h o7r\oi9» but generally, more at length, 
ypairrai cy o^\oi9 hrtxpvaot^. With respect to these designations I may pre* 
mise, for the sake of clearness, and as introductory to my farther observations, 
that I conceive them to be allied to each other as Genus and Species. The 
first I regard as comprehending under its more general form of expression both 
Painting and Sculpture ; the last two as restricted to Painting alone by the 
concrete yfKiirrou. I esteem it the more necessary to state this, as the whole 
three have been treated by no mean authority, but in my opinion somewhat 
precipitately, as strictly synonymous ; an assumption which would effectually 
exclude the anagljphs before us from being ranked, as I conceive they have a 
fuU right to be, under the generic title of elicove^ evonXoi^ and as such entitled 
to be considered as representatives of an Archaic style of art 

I now proceed to explain the import, and trace the history, of these o^Xo, 
from the earliest notices of them which we possess : secondly, I shall submit 
XKiy reasons for extending the designation, elxoye^ ivonXot, so as to comprehend 
t;lie department of sculpture : thirdly, I propose to connect them with, by 
showing that they were the precursors of, the Medallion style : lastly, I shall 
VOL. xxn. z 
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state my reasons for considering such anaglyphs as those before ns to be true 
exponents of the primitive type of art Should I blend with these topics such 
illustrative references to the kindred department as may occasionally suggest 
themselves, it will be solely in pursuance of the method with which I com- 
menced ; one resulting from the extreme difficulty of disuniting considerations 
of the " Glypta" and the " Grapta" in any discussions of this nature. 

The descriptive concrete cvoTrXor, that is, hf htKw^ signifies " in a shield," 
the word having been borrowed from military phraseology, in which oitKow was 
a general term including every article of warlike equipment, and its plural 
o^rXa expressed defensive armour in particular, namely, the Cuirass or the 
Shield. I now speak with reference to the use made of these terms by Her6- 
dotos,* himself an Asiatic Greek : but we shall find the singular also employed 
in tituli to express the derivative artistic meaning with which we are now mate 
immediately concerned. 

In the case of Portraits, the material employed in preparing these Shields 
appears to have been wood, always, as I conceive, overlaid with gold ; and 
hence the epithet eni'xjpocw in the more complete designation. On this ground 
the artist laid his colours, and traced his resemblances. A memorial of this 
kind was, as we have seen, essentially honorary : decreed by governing bodies, 
or commtmities, as testimonies of the esteem in which citizens of eminence 
were held ; and sometimes suspended from the walls of public edifices, such as 
Temples, Gymndsia, Basilikai, or the like, so as to be viewed at all times; 
sometimes deposited in apartments, called from them o^Xo^mi, the ^^ Armaria'' 
of the Romans, whence they were drawn out and exhibited on occasions of 
solemnity, t 

These oirXa were known to the people last mentioned under the correspond- 
ing appellations " Clypei," or, " Clupea ;" whence the forms painted, or ex- 
pressed in relief upon them, were termed ^ clypeatse imagines ;" a designation 
which seems to have been nothing else but a literal version oiuxivts ivoicKou I 
have here used the words *' expressed in relief with reference to these Clupea, and 
proleptically ; with what intent, and how authorized, I now proceed to explain. 

We find their origin in Boman times traced by Plinius as far back as the 

♦ Vide nr. 23. fin. ix. 63. fin. Comp. Schweigh. Lexic H. T. n. p. 152. b. 
t B5ckh, L p. 172. iL 125. 6. 
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age of Appius Claudius, the founder of the illustrious '' Gens Claudia." He 
expresses himself thus :* ^^ Suorum cljpeos in sacro vel publico privatim dicare 
piimus instituit, ut reperio, Appius Claudius, qui consul cum Servilio fuit 
anno, urbis ccldl Posuit enim in Bellonas asde majores puos ; placuitque 
in excelso spectari et titulos honorum legi." That the ^^ imagines/' or sem- 
blances on these •* clypei," were expressed in Relief, might be inferred from the 
account which he continues to give of them in the next section, as well as from 
the Etymon that he assigns to the term itself: for he attributes the next dedi- 
cation of" clypei" to Marcus -ffimilius, in the year of the City dclxxi., and then 
adds: ^^Id quoqueMartio exemplo: scutis enim, qualibus apudTrojam pugnatum, 
continebantur imagines; unde et nomen habuere clypeorum." This passage 
can convey no other meaning but the following : that the " scutum" which pre- 
sented an ^^ Imago" on its surface was termed, for that reason, a ^^ clypeus," that 
is, it was known by a designation which, from it etymon, would have been ab- 
surd, had not the " Imago" been an Anagljrph, " But," some one may say, " this 
etymon may have only existed in our author's fancy ; I pause, therefore, ere I 
admit a conclusion which pre-supposes its truth." To this I reply, that, sup- 
posing even " Clypeus" not to be formed from yXimro^, the comparison of the 
shields dedicated by ^milius with those which had been used during the Hian 
war, is amply sufficient to place them beyond the limits of the Grapta, with 
a recollection present to our minds so vivid as that of the shield of Achilleilis. 

So far, therefore, as we have proceeded, we have found reason to class the Bo- 
man ** imagines clypeatae," or " in clypeis," under the head of Reliefs. In later 
ages we find them principally ranked under Portraiture, and briefly designated 
" clypei ;" or, if expressed in sculpture, carried out in the Medallion style. The 
former, however, strictly corresponding to the eUove^ ypairrai of the Greeks, gra- 
dually usurped the position of supremacy, as presenting in most cases a more 
attainable result. For example ; Macrobiusf mentions one, a half-length por- 
trait of Quintus Cicero ; not, it is true, in an artistic spirit, but for the sake of 

♦ Vide XXXV. 3. 1. 

t SatomaL il 3. *'Neo Q. Cioeroni fratri ciroa similem mordaeitatem peperdt: nam cum in 
€a proTincia, qoam ille rexerat, vidisset clypeatam imaginem ejas, ingentibus lineameatis usque 
ad pectus ex more pictam, (erat autem Quintus ipse statures parre,) ait, * Frater meus dimidius 
major est quam totus.' " 

z2 
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recording a witticism of his illustrious relative, the Orator, at his expense. Tre- 
bellius,* also mentions a ^^ cl3rpeus aureus" in honour of the Emperor Claudius, 
and Suetoniusf speaks of a similar mark of distinction conferred upon Caligula. 
A fourth instance may be cited from Capitolinus,^ who informs us, that to the 
honours which were rendered to the memory of Hadrian, his adopted son and 
successor added the dedication of '^ a most magnificent shield." 

These examples relate to such "clypei" as were termed by the Greeks 
eticove^ ypairrcu cv oirXoir iitc)(pv<rois. We leam, however, from a characteristic 
anecdote concerning the well-known Pontius Pilatus, which Philon has recorded, 
that there existed '* clypei" to which the first part of this designation was inap- 
propriate. He writes, that this governor, wishing on a certain occasion to gra- 
tify his hatred of the Jewish nation, under the pretence of doing honour to his 
master, caused shields overlaid with gold to be dedicated with all the customary 
solemnities within the precincts of Herodes' palace : but deeming it expedient 
to qualify the insult, lest he should shock overmuch the religious principles of 
the Jews, he left out the Imperial effigy, contenting himself with introducing 
merely words explanatory of the purport of the oflfering, and his 0¥m name as 
the dedicator. § 

To return: it may, perhaps, be reasonably concluded from the account 
which has been given of the ^^ imagines clypeatsB," a designation in such evi- 
dent proximity to the Greek uKovt^ e^awKoi^ that the latter also included sculp- 
tural as well as pictorial resemblances. I am aware, that in drawing this 
inference, I am at issue with the learned Bockh, who would limit the Greek 
expression to its designation of Portraits, regarding it as merely an abridged 

* In Claadio, m. " lUi dypeus aureus, rel ut grammatici loquuntur, clupeum aureum, senatus 
totius judicio in Romana curia oollocatum est; ut etiam nunc yidetur expressa thorace Tultus ejus 
imaga*' 

f In Caligula, xyl sub £ *' Quas ob res inter reliquos honores decretus est ei cljpeus aureus, 
quern quotannis certo die collegia sacerdotum in Capitolium ferrent, Senatu prosequente, etc.*' 

I In Pio, v. ** Cljpeum Hadriano magnificentissimum posuit, et sacerdotes instituit." 

§ Phil. Jud. £d. Mangej, toL ii. p. 591* s. Ovtov (soil. lliKaroi) oIk iirl t«^^ Ti/Sc/i/ov ^toXXor, 
i) €y€Ka rod Xvir^trat to vXijOos, ayari0ifiny ey roi9 Kara r^y iepoiroXiv (sc. Hierosoljma, t^k afftat^ 
roktv in 8. Mattfa. XXVII. 53.) *Rptlfiov fiacCKnion iirtxpvffov9 cUnriJa*, fujre ftoptp^y cxov<mi9, /i^^v 
(IXXo rl rw¥ hnff^opevfUvtow, i^w rwo9 ivtffpaltp^ iivurfnuatf f dvo To&ra dfuljpv^ Toy ti ^va^'rra, mm 
vr€p ov 7 AvaBeffis. 
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form for elxoyes ypanrai kv ontKois litij(picois.^ It maj, however, be asked : if 
we thus set bounds to the Greek technic, why not also to theKoman, unless we 
choose to grant a richer nomenclature to the people who received than to that 
which conferred the gift of art? The answer is clear: because we should 
have to surmount the express testimony of Plinius, whose " clypeated images" 
embrace both departments of art. But exclusively of this ; as we have seen 
that the designation aVoi/ev is so general as to include all types of the Glyptic 
as well as of the Graptic art, why not enlarge correspondendy the domain of 
the £vo3rXoi, so as to comprise not merely the dxave^ ypawrai, but also those 
which we may term 7XWWT0/, aporyXvirroLf or i^eipyacfjieyai ? The truth is, that 
in consequence of the vagueness of the Greek technology in the department of 
sculpture , . . one, however, more apparent than real,t as we shall shortly see . . . 
a large amount of gratuitous assertion has characterized the language of archaeo- 
logists in dealing with its artistic terms. 

A clause from one of the inscriptions of Kyme, which Bockh himself has 
cited, ;( may serve to exemplify this: ONTE0HN (aporeOijmi) . AE . AYTX2. 
KAI . EIKONAZ . rPAHTAN . TE. EN . OHAn. ENXPYZil . KM . XAAKIAN . 
KATTA . AYTA (iaainw^) . AE . KAI . MAPMAPIAN . KAI . XPYZIAN . EN . 
TX2 • rVMNAZin. We perceive here the eLKwv ypama distinguished from the 
XaXirtO) futpfiapiOf and xp^i^"^ I ^^^ former as a portrait, from the latter, as either 
statues or busts {itpcrrofim), and, if these, executed either in their complete 
proportions or in anaglyph. Bockh has espoused, in opposition to Volkbx, the 
first of these alternatives, but we may ask, on what grounds that we can at all 
deem certain ? EUiv may signify, as has been shown, a Besemblance in Relief; 
why then withhold that legitimate acceptation here, or object to our even sup- 
posing that all the three were, like the Portrait, €i/oir\oc? For aught we know, 

* Vide Bockh, C. I. n. p. 126. n. 2059. 40., and the note in p. 128. a. 

t The Greeks appear to have been sufficiently precise when the occasion demanded it. Thus, 
in a Rheneian epitaph (Bockh, u. p. 248. n.2321.), a stele presenting an anaglyph precisely simi- 
lar to those referred to towards the close of this Section, pp. 183. s., is styled ^Xvim^. The epi- 
graph underneath, it is true, is in metre: but we may be certain, that the epithet would not hare 
been added, had it been contrary to propriety to hare used it. 
X Vide C. L n. p. 664. b. The whole inscription has been giren in p. 849. 
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or any aichssologist can sati^EU^torily prove, the uxm^ fimp/iapia may have 
been of the precise type of art which appears before us in the University 
sculptures ; just as we have conjectured of the SyaKfta isapfiapiuoy in a Teian 
inscription cited above,^ and of the ayaXfuvra which are mentioned in those 
of Aphrodisids-t 

One thing is, however, abundantly clear, whatever may be thought of these 
conjectures, which is, that the ^^ clypeated images" had a position within the 
domain of sculpture as well as of painting. Had it been usual with the Greek 
artists to attach, in all cases, specific designations in the instance of the for- 
mer, as it was in that of the latter; to tenn, for example, a work of art such as 
those before us, elxwv yXuirnf ei^<mXcK, or, ayvLKfik €wk\ovj in the same way that 
a half-length in Painting was distinguished as elicwyypmrrtf cvoirXof, or, h m\m 
€irixpo<rw^ more correctness at the present day would have been the result, and 
a considerable amount of controversy saved. This, however, we cannot suppose 
that the authors of the several epigraphs esteemed in any wise necessary, as, 
without doubt, the notices which they did introduce were amply sufficient for 
their purposes, the terms of art being more critically understood with the works 
of art present to serve as their illustrations. There may be some weight also in 
the following observations : that as Sculpture, or the processes allied thereto, 
were in all probability the primitive modes employed of expressing forms, no 
qualifying adjunct would, in its case, be considered necessary ; whereas Painting 
would require such, being in its first stages the exception, and not the rule. 

I conclude this Head with repeating, that I attach much importance to 
the denominations which I have cited above from Suetonius, Plinius, Macrobius, 
and others, as aids towards our forming just conceptions in this matter. We 
have **Clypei" or " Clupea," " Imagines in Cljrpeis," and " Imagines Clypeatae," 
corresponding respectively to o^rXo, d/cove^ Iv omKoi^^ and dKove^ himKou The 
first of those, " Clypei," was merely an abbreviated form for the last two, which 
I have not observed paralleled by a corresponding use of o^Xo, excepting as 
forming a part of the compound o^rXoOi^n;, which means " a repository of the 
shields," that is, of the Portraits painted on such. The case is different with 

♦ Supr. p. 171. t Supr. p. 170. 
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respect to the second and third denominations, as illustrating the last of which 
I may cite an Olbian titulus that Bockh has edited in his second volume -* a 
decree in favour of an individual named TheoklSs, one of the clauses of which 
appears as follows: ANATESHNAI . AYTOY . EIKONA . ENOHAON . AH 
MOXIA . EN • Til . rVMN AilXl. Here the learned epigraphiert lays it down as 
certain, that the correct version of elicova ivoitKov is ^^ tabulam pictam/' notwith- 
standing the absence of the almost invariable concrete ^paimiv. This may be 
true ; yet it appears a somewhat arbitrary assumption, with the above-cited 
passage of Pliniusf before us, in which the co-ordinate expression " Imagines in 
scutis" most unquestionably relates to the glyptic art. Would it not be 
preferable, instead of imposing dicta, to avail ourselves of an authority ready 
to our hands, and interpret tlxova SvmKov, ^^ imaginem in scuto ;" in modern 
language, *^ a medallion anaglyph" ? That our authority is Boman creates no 
manner of difficulty when it is considered that Plinius treats of a department in 
the arts which his countrymen of Rome cultivated only at second-hand, as in- 
deed every other type of high art : for it must not be forgotten, that the Greeks 
redressed the balance which indicated their political inferiority by their unap- 
proachable eminence in all pursuits which confer his essential dignily on man ; 

that, 

*' Graecia capta ferum victorem cepit, et artes 

Intulit agresd Latio.**t 

I am now conducted to the third head of this inquiry, namely, the true 
origin of those beautiful forms of which decorative architecture has so profusely 
availed itself: I speak of the embossed effigies on circular or oval areas with 
which all are acquainted; and not of these alone, but also of coins and medals, 
the obverses of which exhibit Heads or Protomal. I esteem it as certain, 
at least in the highest degree probable, that the precursors of these in the 
order of artistic sequence were the very uKoves ipirnKoi, or ^^magines clypeatse" 
of which we have just been treating; and therefore it is, that I have retained 
the designation ^^ Large Medallion Busts," from the heading prefixed by Dr. 
Todd to his Notices respecting the University sculptures in the Proceedings 

• Supr. p. 177. note (♦) t Supr. p. 176. 

X Horat Episfe. l 1. 156. a. 
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of the Academy. We are, however, to guard against the oversight of re- 
ceiving this Title as with absolute correctness designative of the class of 
sculpture to which they belong. Existing, as this type did, from the era of 
nascent art, when no numismatist can suppose that Medals were thought of, 
much less Medallions, it is evidently, in an archaeological sense, correct that it 
should replace, as a denomination, one which strictly is expressive of a class of 
its descendants. Medallion is, as all know, the Italian ^' Medaglione," the French 
^^ Medaillon :" therefore, to use the term without due caution, as characterizing 
the anaglyphs before us, might contribute to the inversion of a genealogy in 
the arts. This caution consists in our understanding it as applied, without re- 
ference to the order of time, in a purely descriptive sense ; as an artistic term 
which every one comprehends, and free from the pedantry which would un- 
questionably attach itself to the more correct nomenclature of Macrobius, or the 
Greek tituli. 

This observation acquires additional force by considering that, in all proba- 
bility, the ^^ clypeated images," like the present anaglyphs, presented full fronts. 
I believe this to have been the succession in art; firstly, to represent the 
lineaments in fiiU; then, in profile, or side-face. A remarkable passage of 
Plato goes far in establishing this, namely, the progress of the glyptic art from 
the direct front of the &,kwv tvmKo^ to the side-face of the Medals or Medal- 
lions. He writes thus :* 4^o/3<k ovv ci/cotcv, lav firj Koafiioi wfuv irpo^ roof Oeov^^ 
oira>r firg kcu aSOi^ hiaaxurOficoiieOa, teal itepCifuv c^ovTer, wairep ol iv tcuV or^Xacr, 
Karaypcufy^u errennrco/xei/oc, luiTrejrpiirfiepot Kara ra^ pivas yeyovore^t Stmep Xitmai. 
The penalty of which the speaker is here so apprehensive, and which he fore- 
shadows by so intelligible a comparison, seems very evidently to mark the art- 
sequence to which I have adverted. 

If now we comprehend under the term arfjXcu, which the Philosopher has 
used to express the Tablets on which his Profiles (Kardypmrra) were sculptured, 
tablets of every form which it was customary to employ, we come at once to 
the class of " clypeated reliefs." These do not lose their essential character by 
a diminution of their size, or a change of the material in which they are elabo- 
rated. They may be in Gold, Silver, or Bronze, and may vary from any con- 

♦ Sympos. p. 193.a. 
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ceivable dimensions to the minutest, yet assert their claim to the title of works 
in clypeated relief (evoirXa) just as fairly as those before us ; a claim, however, 
which I cannot but hold to be of comparatively recent date, were it for no 
other reason than the improved artistic skill which was requisite to the proper 
artistic delineation of the Eatagraph. 

I am now conducted to my fourth head, which will terminate my remarks 
on these interesting sculptures : but before I proceed to this, and thus close 
my memoir, I pause for a moment to revert to the EIkopb^ ypamrcu evonXoi, and 
examine how it has fared with them in the progress of high art. 

The perishable nature of the materials employed in works of this kind has 
denied them the same longevity which has fallen to the lot of their kindred, 
the " Glyptd;" yet we still have a glimpse of them in their descendants, and 
those a numerous train : for to what other originals is it possible to assign the 
rounded areas and gold-grounds which characterized so long the Byzantine 
school of art ? From the Capital of the Eastern Empire they travelled west- 
wards ; and how long they retained possession of the field ere the age of ameli- 
oration arrived is clearly proved by the still extant specimens of mediaeval art 
which we possess, and the more elaborate productions of the German schools 
from the fourteenth to the fifteenth century. Whether the employment of this 
omature amongst oursel^s, either in the frames of our pictures, or along their 
inner margins, or in those elliptical bands which I have sometimes observed in 
glazings of a date not very remote from present times, argues a compromise 
between traditionary predilections and an improved taste, I submit to more com- 
petent judges to decide : but of this I am certain, that the tenacity with which 
I have remarked the humble Greek artist still clinging to the use of the board 
and the barbaric gilding of his progenitors, has more than once recalled me, in 
the birth-soil of our European art, to the EIkops^ ypavrat ci/ oirXoi^ emxpv<roK of 
the ancient Temples and Basilikai. 

To return from this short digression. I conceive that at this stage of oujr 
inquiry a very few words will be sufficient to prove the closeness of the bond 
which unites the University Sculptures to those cl}T)eated reliefs of which I 
have submitted the history. My auditory will please to observe that, in order 
to form a correct judgment, we are to lose sight altogether, in an archaeological 
sense, of the rectangular stele which incloses in each case the proper st^le of 
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the anaglyph. There are, in effect, two stelai in both these monuments; the 
Primary, or Proper, being that from which the busts immediately protrude ; the 
Secondary, or Subordinate, that which extends beyond the former, and subserved 
to purposes merely mechanical. Of this, in forming our conclusion as to the 
Type, or Fashion, of art, we are to take no account whatsoever, its purpose 
having solely been to attach the anaglyph to the wall in a permanent position, 
as also to provide space for the introduction of a sufficient epigraph, comprising 
at least the following notices : the Original whom the sculpture was intended to 
represent ; the ^lotive which actuated the donor ; his Name, and the Position 
for which it was destined. All this, it is manifest, could not have been effected 
within the boundary of the inner area unless by violating laws which no sculp- 
tor could disregard. 

Other advantages were, moreover, secured by the artist resorting to this 
precaution ; to appreciate which it is proper that we should bear in mind the 
difference between the destinations of such monuments as those before us, and the 
eltcove? ypawral, as already explained. The latter were, in the great majority of 
cases, deposited in Iloplothekai, from which they were drawn out solely on ex- 
traordinary occasions, and then suspended from walls in places of public resort 
(ci/ Upoi^ ical hfffioaioi^ toitok*): the yXvirrai^ on the contrary, were destined to 
a permanent position in such places, and required accordingly the addition of 
some mean of support; such also as might contribute to the due effect of each, 
by obviating all chances of its coming into juxtaposition with discordant sur- 
faces, or of any distortion resulting from a careless determination of their levels. 
Such being the relations of these Stelai, it only remains that I should direct 
the attention of my audience, in each anaglyph, to the innermost one, the area 
of which has been defined by a circular boundary, as that alone which charac- 
terises it as a Type of art. f It requires but ocular evidence to prove to us 
that it corresponds, as nearly as was permitted by the conditions which the 
sculptor had to satisfy, to the descriptions which have descended to us of the 
Clypeates of remote antiquity. Had it not been the intention of the artist to 
have worked after such a model, nothing could have been easier than to have 
dispensed altogether with these boundary-lines ; or to have selected a sufficient 

* Vide Fascic il n. ui. 9. t Vide supra, p. 169. 175. sa. 
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space in the upper section of his square st^le of an oblong form, wherein groups 
appropriate to his subject might have been disposed, and then have thrown 
up his partition lines in such styles, plain or ornate, as might appear most in 
unison with them. A multitude of such types are now present to my mind, 
which have passed under my review in different Glyptothekai, that of Athens 
more particularly ; to none of which, however, has he directed his attention. 
He has selected an Archetype, one of the simplest and most chaste which anti- 
quity presented, and of that Archetype the least complicated form ; single Pro- 
tomai, unaccompanied in either case by accessones derived from actual life, or 
mythological emblems. Yet the sculpture of Thelyraitres afforded him an ex- 
cellent opportunity of following a totally distinct and very usual artistic model. 
That it was a posthumous honour, and erected fiv^/jLtf^ x^P^^ ^7 ^^® whom the 
epigraph testifies to have stood towards the deceased Lysimdche in a close and 
dear relation, I have elsewhere expressed my conviction. The very style of 
the inscription induces this belief, and yet more, the aspect of the still youthful 
countenance in which indisposition so evidently lingers, and the outer garment 
{x^avi^) drawn closely round the person, as though to protect it even from the 
atmosphere of Ionia. Now, such monumental sculptures were generally exe- 
cuted in accordance with an uniform type, namely, the representation of the 
valedictory scene before death ; and why this was abandoned on the present 
occasion appears to be best explained by our supposing that the ancient type 
was regarded as giving more prominence to the features of the beloved object, 
as well as better adapted to recall to the remembrance of survivors some inci- 
dent before her decease. It certainly admitted of a change in the customary 
form of the epigraph so as to adapt it to the intention of Thelymitres : for had 
the sculpture carried out the more generally received idea, we should have 
seen it accompanied by some such formule as the following : KAAYAI A . 
AYCIMAXH . rVNH . (rovieiuo?) . XPHCTH . (or ♦lAANAPE) . XAIPE 

A very striking example of this style of monument occurs in an elaborately 
executed relief which came under my observation whilst sojourning near 
Smyrna. The anagljrph extended along the upper section of the stele, and 
comprised figures of the deceased, in a sitting posture, and of the immediate 
members of her family, grouped before her in the attitude of taking their last 
farewell. The principal figure, most probably her husband, is the spokesmai; 
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on the solemn occasion, and with his right hand locked in Iters, is supposed 
to have gone through the mournful ceremony in the words of the epigraph in- 
scribed underneath : PXIAAA . TETTH I A . FYNH . AEKEPAfiNOZ • XPHrXH . 
XAIPE. This has been published in my first volume of Inscriptions,* and 
another, precisely corresponding to it, which I copied at Philadelphla.f For 
other examples I may refer more particularly to the very ample collection of 
the monumental tituli of Smyrna, which the learned BocKHhas published in his 
second volume. 

I now view these sculptures conjointly, and with the evidence before us of 
the identity of the Models after which they have been executed, the identity 
also of their Styles of elaboration, as well as of the modes in which their ex- 
planatory epigraphs have been disposed, I arrive at the conclusion that they 
were contemporary works of art, and not only this, but that they issued from 
the studio of the same artist. That their age was the same may be reasonably 
inferred from evidence which their inscriptions themselves supply ; for the very 
same argument which directs us to the era of Severus for the age of the sculpture 
of Attik6s points also to the same in the case of that of Thelymitres. The only 
element in which they differ is the Sigma, this being rectangular in the one, and of 
the common re-entrant form in the other ; but that these were contemporary in 
the time of Severus is most certain, as then more especially it was that the transi- 
tion from the angular to the circular form of that character took place which 
terminated finally in the establishment of the latter. This criterion, therefore, 
adds its weight to the former ; but we can advance no farther in the instance 
of the sculpture of Thelymitres, as its epigraph contains no allusion to guide us 
beyond the mere Proper names, and these afford us no manner of aid, as, ex- 
clusively of the present, no Ionian epigraph hitherto published supplies any 
information respecting either. This research, however, has not been without 
its use, inasmuch as it adds strength, by enabling us to argue ^^ a remotione 
partium," to our former presumption, that this anaglyph, as well as that of At- 
tikds, had originally belonged to the Ionian Neapolis. 

Such are the views to which I have been conducted by the fullest consi- 
deration in my power to devote to this most interesting investigation. I now, 

* Fascia l p. 109. n. zxix. d. f Ibid. p. 39. n. vn. d. 
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therefore, conclude ; but not without a word of apology to Gentlemen who may, 
perhaps, form part of my auditory, the representatives in our Society of a high 
and ennobling art, if I have rashly intruded into technical details of which they 
alone can be competent judges. Errors, however, or oversights in such, by no 
means affect the soundness of the Principle which, on mature thought and a 
certain amount of experience as an observer, I have adopted. In this persua- 
sion, I submit these anaglyphs to the consideration of Archaeologists in general, 
but in an especial sense to that of their learned Trustees, as works of high art, 
and types of its excellency in an age which preluded its abasement ; as com- 
prising notices of peculiar antiquarian interest, and one of them, of historical and 
geographical ; finally, as presenting us with artistic models which hold a middle 
place between the perished memorials of a remote antiquity and the exquisite 
medallion forms which a more recent antiquity has bequeathed us. As such, I 
recommend them to the notice which is eminently their due, in the hope that, 
at no distant period, I shall behold them restored in some sort to their pristine 
state, or occupying at least the position to which they are entitled as mementos 
of Ionian art.* 

* I cannot take mj leaye of the highly interesting discussions which form the subject of the 
preceding sections without apprizing my reader that Smith and the editors of Gudius hare 
not been the onlj scholars who have paid attention to the epigraphs of the University sculp- 
tures. I have very lately, and not until these sheets were prepared for press, discovered them 
amongst the Smymaean tituli of the learned Bockh, whose pages I had been turning over for an 
entirely different purpose. I cannot but acknowledge that the discovery occasioned me a certain 
degree of surprise, as Neapolis finds no place in his Recensus of the Ionian sites; not even in the 
fourth Section of his Lydian inscriptions, which he has devoted to '* Smyrna cum Hyrcanis, Biag- 
nesiaad Sipylum, Phocsea." 

Our epigraphs will be found in the " Corpus Inscriptionum," Tom. n. p. 778. n. 3346., with the 
following L^mma prefixed : '' Smy msB in domo Zachariie Grseci du8B imagines muliebres affabre sculp tie 
et bene servate erant, quarum alteri titulus A^ alteri B appositus. Una ed. HesseL Append, ad 
Pret Inscr. Gud. c. 13. minusculis Egmond et Heyman Itin. Tom. l p. 79. diviso tamen utroque 
titolo, Pocock. Inscr. ant P. i. 3. 4. p. 38. n. 2. et 3. ex schedis alienis. HorstiansB^' (I presume the 
same Van der Hoorst whom Dr. Todd has mentioned) ** scheds exhibent ut Hesselius: habeo 
etiam ex Sherardianis, p. 75. ex quibus liquet utrumque titulum esse in eodem lapide.*' f% 

This is followed by tit A^ or that of Thelymitres, which Bockh commences with reading KA, 
and expands accordingly into KAfiAIAN. The uncouth choristic mark which follows, he re* 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

Page 114, note (||). — The deification of the younger Faustina has been here 
sustained on the presumption, that certain lines of the second Triopeian in- 
scription, which FiORiLLO has published amongst his remains of the Orator 
Herodes,* refer to her ; an opinion sanctioned by the authorities not only of 
FiORiLLo himself, but also of Visconti, Eichstadt, Jacobs, and BocKH.f Ma- 
turer consideration, however, has, since I composed this note and the sen- 
tence in the context on which it is a commentary, induced me to alter this 
opinion in favour of that of Franz, the learned continuator of the " Corpus 
Inscriptionum," who has published both Triopeian inscriptions in his third 
Fasciculus, and has given his readers a condensed statement of the arguments 
by which Heyse has substantiated the views of Arnaldus, namely, that the 
sixth and forty-eighth lines of the second refer to Galeria Faustina, not to her 
daughter. J 

In efiect, the first of these passages (which, in the titulus itself, proceeds as 
follows; eCAl . A€ . MIN . OYPANIb)NA[l] . TIOYCIN . AHb) . T€ . N€H . 
AHU) . T€ . riAAAIH), implies the welcome given to the statue of Regilla into 
the Triopeian fane by two deities, the new and the old Ceres (Ai/w), both of 
whom are termed " Celestial," from which the inference is clear, that the for- 
mer Inust have become entitled to this appellation antecedently to that reception. 
Now, as we are certain from the forty-eighth verse, TOYTO. A€.*AYCT6INHI. 

ceives as " siglum decurtatis Tocibus add! solitum qualecunque.'* He then, in tit. ^., or that of 
Attik6s, reads MYHZIHN. 

No restoration of this epigraph has been proposed by Bockh : on the contrary, he seems to have 
regarded it as hopeless ; for he adds, " H»c intelligi nequeunt" He concludes with identifying 
T^y viav Mvtfairfv woKiv^ as has been done under one of the heads of my Second Section, with Neapolis 
of Ionia. 

The reader will perceive from the foregoing statement, that the labours of the learned German 
have been such as by no means to supersede the exertions of a successor in this inquiry. 

♦ Vide Dobson's ** Oratores Attici," Tom. it. pp. 555. ss. 

t Ibid. p. 604. not. 4., p. 624. not 1. Franz, C. L Tom. iiL n. 6280. B. 6. p. 921. CoL b. 

J Ibid. p. 922. Vide supr. p. 157. note (J). 
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KCXAPICMCNON . HCTAI . AfAAMA, that this '' New CeTCs" must have been 
a ^' Faustina/' we are constrained to select the consort of Pius, as her daughter 
had survived Annia Regilla by several years. It is true, that of the exact date 
of the tatter's decease we possess no certain evidence, but satisfactory reasons 
have been given by Franz for referring that event to the last year of Antoninus 
Pius, that is, U. C. 914. A.D, 161., in which he has corrected the statement 
of Heysb, who had assigned 917. 164. as a proximate date. We know, more- 
over, that the date in the instance of Galeria Faustina was 894. 141., and in that 
of Annia, 929. 176.* 

The inference to which these considerations lead us is fully borne out by 
the testimony of Medals, in which the first of these Augustse is represented 
under the similitude of Ceres,f whereas (as was most natural), the goddess- 
e£Sgies of the latter were those of the Kopti^ ^^ Proserpina. ;( 

These remarks are added solely with a view to accuracy of statement, but 
not as in any wise affecting the argument which I have prosecuted in the sec- 
tion to which they refer. This, on the contrary, has its force rather enhanced 
by any fact which serves to prove that the consort of Caracalla stood alone in 
the attribution to her, during her life-time, by the Greek communities, of a 
goddess-name so peculiarly appropriate to the circumstances of the Ionian 
Neapolis. Alone, I mean, amongst the Augustse of her age. 

•Pagel21^ note(*^). — This clause refers to the "Jus Civitatis," and the ne- 
cessity of those entitled to such being enrolled in the Censors' books under a 
specific Gentilitial designation. It is limited, moreover, to the cases of the 
" Gneci et Exteri ;" for the " Socii et Fcederati," who possessed, in common with 
the Komans, such designations of their own, were accustomed to preserve them 
unchanged. The example of Cornelius Balbus, a native of Gades, in defence of 
whose right, conferred by Pompeius Magnus, Cicero pleaded so eloquently, may 
be cited in proof of this : for we do not find that in consequence of this act he as- 
sumed the Gentilitial name of his benefactor: on the contrary, he preserved his 

* EoKHEL dates this event a year earlier, making the numbers 928. 175. Doctr. N.Y. Tom. vii. 
p. 76. a. 

t Comp. Vaillant, Num. Imp. Bom. T. n. p. 167. Eckhel, ubi supra, p. 38. b. 

X Vide Mionnet, Descr. des Med^ eta, T. il p. 542. n. 192. Supplem. T. v. p. 326. n. 279. 

t 
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designation as a citizen of a federated state unaltered.* But the case of Theophi- 
nes the MitylensBan was different. He also was a friend of the same illustrious 
commander, to whom he had rendered signal service as the historian of his 
achievements ; and he had his reward in being declared by Pompeius, in full 
military assembly, a Roman citizen.f Accordingly we find, that he assumed 
the Nomen " Pompeius," which, as we learn firom Tacitus ;( and Strabo, became 
permanent in his family. 

My next instance is familiar to all ; that of the Antiochian Greek, whose 
name has been immortalized by Cicero, and who bore the Nomen " Licinius," 
which appertained to the eminent Roman § to whom he owed his distinction : 
and the same Cicero has informed us of Dem^trios Megas, on whom the ^^ Jus 
Civitatis" had been conferred by C»sar at the instance of Dolabella ; ^^ qua in 
re," adds the Orator, " ego interfui. Itaque nunc P. Cornelius vocatur," || both 
which had appertained to his son-in-law. 

The cases also of the Greeks whom Verres had, by an abuse of his pri- 
vilege, raised to the position of Roman citizens, the better to qualify them for 
acting as his instruments in his system of spoliation, may be cited, as Cicero 
has not failed to use them as the ground of one of his most stinging invectives 
against their employer: ^^ Ingerebat iste Artemidorum Cornelium medicum, 
Valerium praeconem, Tlepolemum pictorem,eteju8modirecuperatores: quorum 
civis Romanus nemo erat, sed Gradci sacrilegi, jam pridem improbi, repente 
Cornelii,"^^ thus crowning his epithets with the Gentilicium of his enemy. 

The last example which I shall adduce approaches more nearly to the time 
with which we have been hitherto conversant It is that of an Attic of the 
dSmos Eephal^, on whom the ^^ Jus Civitatis" had been conferred by Commodus, 
as a titulus informs us which RrcKiustt has cited as follows: AHMHTPI . KAI. 
KOPHI . H . lEPA . TEPOYZIA . M . AYPHAION . AIGOtOPON . HPOZAE 

* Vide Orat. pro Balbo, passim. 

t Comp. Orat pro Archia, x., pro Balbo, zzv. Epist. ad AtUc IL 5., vhl 7. Strabo. xul 2 . 

X Annal. vi. 18. fin. See the passage in Strabo referred to in the for^^ing note. 

§ Viz. Crassus. Vide Le Clerc's *< Indicc. ad Cioer.'' in Lemaire's Edition, pp. 541. 570. 

P Epist ad Diw. xin. 36. 

** Orat inVerrem. n. 3.28. Ed. Lemaire, 1827. 

ft Vide AnimadYv. in Tacit, p. 335. Comp. Fabrettl Inscriptt Antiq. Explic. p. 439. 
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KTQN . nirrOKPATOYX . KE^AAHGEN . nPEZBEYZANTA. nPOIKA.TIMH 
GENTA • AE . VnO . GEOY . KOMMOAOY . THI . PflMAIIlN . nOAITEIAI 

K. T. l^. Here no doubt can be entertained of the Roman designation of Pr68- 
dektos having been synchronous with the distinction conferred upon him by 
the Augustus to whom we know that it appertained ; and as little, that the 
name and fore-name of the family of the Marathonian Attikol, of whom so fre- 
quent mention has been made in the second section, originated in a similar way, 
that is, from the nomination of an ancestor to the rank of Roman citizenship by 
the successor of Augustus; or, perhaps, to speak more correctly, by the son of 
the elder Drusus, who succeeded Caligula.* 

I might illustrate this usage by citing examples, in addition to the foregoing, 
without limit, but confine myself to two, in consideration of the rank of the per- 
sonages concerned. The first is, that of Rhoemetalkes I., the Thrakian king, who 
is designated C. IVLIVS in a titulus which Fabbetti has published,f whence 
IVLIA .TYNDARIS, his daughter. The second refers to Agrippa I., the grand- 
son of Her6des Magnus, who, in one of Spon's inscriptions cited by the same 
Fabretti, J is denominated lOYAIOZ, and also his daughter Berenike, lOYAIA. 
These designations clearly point to the source from which the honour of citizen- 
ship was, in each case, derived. We may safely attribute the boon to Augustus. 

Page 136, note (f ). — In connexion with this note, the reader is recommended 
to consult PiBRRB Petit's work, entitled, " Traite Historique sur les Amazones," 
k Leide, 1718. This writer has warmly espoused the aflirmative side of the 
question, viz., that the accounts given us by Her6dotos, etc., respecting this 
singular community, contain authentic history. I may refer, more particularly, to 
chapters vi. and vin., as also to those which treat of the cities that either histo- 
rians and geographers, or medals, particularize as founded by Amazons, namely, 

XXX.-XXXVI. 

As to the origin of the name " Amazon," he has contented himself with a 
few brief notices of the Greek etyma in chapters xiv., xxn., to which no scholar 
now attributes any weight. 

* Vide supra, p. 154. The designation of the former of these Augnsti in coins ceased to be 
** Tiberius Claudius*' in the year U. C. 757., whereas the latter is always so styled. Vide Eckhel, 
VL pp. 184. a. and 235. ss. f Ubi supra. 

X Vide p. 440. This will be found given in a more correct form by Bockh, Tom. i. n. 361. p. 431. 
VOL. xxn. * 2 ^ 
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SECTION IV. a. 



I have selected for notice on the present occasion two inscriptions from 
the island of Patmos, neither of which has as yet, so far as I have been enabled 
to learn« found a place in any published collection of Greek tituli. Even the 
very comprehensive and elaborate work by Bockh contains no mention of them, 
nor indeed of any epigraphic memorial, properly so styled, of Patmos, his only 
two inscripTions from thence being sepulchral, of the briefest and most ordinary 
kind, and wholly destitute of any ethnical denomination.* Such, it will be ob- 
served, is not the case with those to which I am about to solicit the attention of 
my auditory ; for the notices in both are essentially Patmian, and transport the 
reader at once to Patmian ground. In their condition, it is true, they appear 
to some disadvantage, as compared with the jejune epitaphs of Clabke, the 
marbles from which they have been copied having sustained injuries so grievous 
as almost to set at nought the perspicuity of the decipherer, be he ever so expe- 
rienced or acute. I have not, however, permitted myself to be deterred by con- 
siderations of this kind, and have accordingly judged it proper to allow them, 
were it only for the solemn associations which are connected with this site, a fore- 
most position amongst the insular lonianf inscriptions which I collected doiring 
my travels, few or none whereof have as yet been presented to the learned public. 
The titulus with which I commence includes, beside the euphemetic for- 
mules at tlie beginning and end, foiu'teen lines in the Elegiac verse, evidently 
the composition of a writer who had attained no slight proficiency in the em- 
ployment of the poetic language. The dialect which he has selected is, as 
might naturally be anticipated, the Ionic ; his theme, " The eulogy of Patmos," 
embodied in a series of mythical notices respecting Artemis, as connected with 
whom we observe it to be designated in the seventh verse" the isle of the Leto'ias." 
The first four verses commemorate her selection of Kydalime, the daughter of 
Glauklas, to officiate as her priestess, to whom she confided the guardianship 
of the sacred fire, as also the performance of duties connected with her sacrificial 

* Corp. Inscr. T. n. p. 217. nn. 2261. 8. from Clarke, Travels, voL m. pp. 372. s. 4to. edit, 
f I follow here Eckhel's classification in his Doctr. N. V. toL u. p. 567. a. 
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rites. In the fifth and sixth she is recorded as having befriended and nursed 
Ares ; to which succeeds the mention of his nurture during his age of puberty, 
the praise whereof is awarded to Pdtmos. The commemoration of this leads 
to a notice, in the seventh and eighth verses, of the mythical origin ascribed to 
the island, namely, that it had emerged by the power of Artemis from the depths 
of the sea, in which it had originally lain. 

This statement will, doubtless, appear to the geological reader of some in- 
terest ; more particularly when the vicinity of Asia Minor, so celebrated as a 
seat of volcanic phenomena, is considered : yet a philosopher of this class will 
not be slow of perceiving how imlikely it was to have been founded in tra- 
ditionary notices. 

The remainder of the composition adds some other incidents to the number 
of those with which classical readers have been so long familiar in the Oresteia; 
the semi-fabulous narratives of the fortunes of Orestes. The fugitive Matricide 
is described, in the ninth and tenth lines, as having founded in Patmos an Eri- 
nyelon, or temple dedicated to the worship of the Erinyes, from whose venge- 
ance, consequent on the perpetration of his unnatural crime, he had so grievously 
suffered. The result of this act of piety is recorded in the eleventh and twelfth 
lines, namely, his having experienced the kind and hospitable regards of the 
Father of Glaukf as, acting in obedience to the will of the Sky thian Artemis, 
which probably had been communicated to him by the exile himself. The 
titulus then concludes with an account of the hero's crossing the Ikarian sea, and 
consummating his former act of devotion by celebrating the Orgia, that is, the 
rites of the Erinyes, with all the requisite solemnities. 

It appears from this analysis of our epigraph, that the Oresteia current in 
Pdtmos agreed with the dramatic narrative of Euripides in an essential point, 
namely, the agency of the Tauric Artemis. Classical readers are aware that 
this constitutes the distinctive feature of his " Iphig^neia amongst the Tatlroi," 
as compared with the Eumenides of his predecessor, wherein the decision of the 
Court of the Areidpagos is made final. The former carries on the action still 
farther by his representing some of the Erinyes, who were dissatisfied with the 
proceedings, as still continuing their persecution of the culprit ; which obliged 
him to have recourse once more to the Delphic oracle. This forms the ground- 

2b2 
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work of the dr&ma of Euripides. A voice issues from the Delphic Tripod, 
warning him to repair to the Tauric Artemision, and abstract from its shrine 
the Image of the goddess, by depositing which in Ath^nai he could only hope 
to be finally liberated from his tormentors. The hero himself relates the issue 
of his appeal :* 

*Emev0ev avi^y rplvoiof cr xpvcov \cutwy 

Oor^Sof fx eirefij^ leSpo^ iiovere^ \afiay 

^Aya\fi\ *AOt}v£y t' ir/icaO&pScai xOoyL 

We learn from the poet, at the close of his dr&ma, that this injunction was 
obeyed, and that the result of the attempt was successful. It remains that 
I should explain the manner in which I connect it with the epigraph now 
before us. 

I suppose that the principal actors in the dr&ma had taken Pdtmos in their 
course homewards, and that Orestes, with the Image in his possesion, and di- 
rected by the same counsel which had commissioned the sire of Glaukias to 
administer relief to him, proceeded on his arrival to the performance of the 
duty mentioned in the ninth verse : that this was followed by a partial allevi- 
ation of his torments ; that his crossing the Ikarian sea had reference to his 
executing the commands of Ap611on respecting the Image, preliminary to his 
final reconciliation to the avenging goddesses, and that this result is implied in 
the concluding verse. 

Such is the view which I have been led to form after repeated studies of 
the titulus before us. The details to which I now proceed will sufficiently 
prove the difficulty of extricating a clear and consistent sense throughout, more 
especially from the part which relates to Orestes, the entire of which had sus- 
tained injuries so grave as to appear to me at first sight to preclude all attempts 
at restoration. 

This marble had, in all probability, served as a pedestal to a statue of 
Artemis. It lay in the vicinity of the church of St John {rov ayiovQedKoyoo)^ 
and consequently of the grotto in which, as tradition asserts, he wrote the 
Apokalypse. It seems by no means improbable, that the Erinyes had a sanc- 

• Iphigen. in Taur. 976. ss. 
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tuary there in the earlier times of Ethnical superstition ; nay, that it is the iden- 
tical site to which the composer of these lines has alluded when recording the 
piety of their victim in the ninth, thirteenth, and fourteenth lines : for the clas- 
sical student is well aware how usual it was amongst the ancient Greeks to ap- 
propriate natural grottoes to the rite- worship of these imaginary impersonations 
of their mjrthology. It is equally true, however, that Artemis had her grottoes 
also, as a silvan goddess and chaste queen of the nymphs ; and it may be, that 
this marble attests the existence, at a former period, of a temple dedicated to her 
worship in our present locality ... an Artemlsion of the Patmians. 

All this is, however, pure conjecture, which has the epigraph before us 
alone to rest upon for any probability which may attach to it ; for in informa- 
tion relating to the myths of Patmos antiquity is to the l^st degree jejune; a 
fact which stamps these verses with a proportionably higher degree of interest, 
and the only fact, independently of the merits of the composition, which does 
so, as it can advance no claim to a very high order of antiquity. The quaint 
outlines and occasional colligations of its letters bespeak for it a Grseco-Roman 
origin, but yet one prior to the age of Septimius Severus. Were I to hazard 
a conjecture as to its comparative date, I should pronounce it to be co-ordinate 
in age, as it certainly appears to have been in intent, with the Ephesian tituli 
which I had the honour to submit some years since, on my return from 
the East, to the notice of the Academy ;* and that one of these, at least, was 
not prior to the time of Hadrian I feel confident. The style, moreover, of the 
composition, and the forms of certain letters, unite in proving that its date pre- 
cedes, as I have already mentioned, the reign of Severus. We cannot, there- 
fore, err very far- from the truth in attributing it to the period of the Antonini. 

As to the intent of this composition, I may safely reiterate the opinion which 
I advanced before in the instance of the Ephesian tituli, f namely, that it was 
an eflfort on the part of some literary Dem^trios to prop up the fabric of Gen- 
tilism, which was fast tottering to its fall beneath the mild, but earnest, aggres- 
sion of the primitive missionaries of our Faith : and if this be so, he has 

• Vide Transactions, etc., vol. xix., P. 2. pp. 122. ss. 
t Ibid. p. 126. 
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unquestionably proved himself to have been a master of his '* craft/' by an 
appeal so awakening to long-cherished associations. 

I proceed now to oflfer such critical and explanatory remarks as I have 
deemed requisite to the elucidation of this epigraph, firstly, exhibiting it as 
nearly as possible in the form which it presented on the monument, and then 
in what I conceive to have been its original state, as expressed in the subjoined 
literal version. I have reserved the Greek supplements for their proper places 
as headings to the appended Notes, in which I shall lay before the reader the 
successive stages of my transcriptions from the marbles, and then cite authorities 
on behalf not only of the restorations which I have effected, but also of the 
author's choice of poetical expressions. 

MfiBHI T¥XHI 

AYFmPdEHIKfEmHBo/^IAPHTEIPMI 
7JYn>oPoHENJt,.mTNIHimiMQMIAPESAI 

impoHBbMF^HmmHMim^H 

A PEI^'TE4>...HHmEHIIHl^En9m 
EIEhmHBH.EKTMoIEIMmioI 

Hmoimi..mFi/mi^iHinpoBEBHi<£ 

I IENeEIIH-H^.JIT~HAP¥oMEHHI 
EPIH...Me,.tmHloIEIIEHoPEnm 
IlLH..4¥rEtHIMHTofoH6!^HAHIHI 
IsB. IWHPLo^^HTHPoI 

n\m{iE^...fiAFTEWtPiiK4Qmi 

Aimi <xm^QLHAPJ^^YIXEII€P^^HA 

op^AeA^ ^leEHiiHmizEN 

EfPfX^I 
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" The Huntrefls-Virgin by ker own act constituted 
Kydalime, the daughter of Glaukias, her priestess, 

With the charge of her sacrificial fire, to ofier in the Fatmian land her altar-victims, 
And the younglings of duly sacrificed goats writhing in the death-pang. 
5 To Ares, moreover, was Artemis a friend and nurse ; 

But to P&tmos is due the nurture of his succeeding youth ; 

Isle most arid of the daughter of Let6, by whose agency, amidst the marine depths, 
Drawing it forth it originally emerged to light. 

Here it was that Orestes, destitute wanderer, founded a shrine to the Erinyes, 
10 What time he fled the maddening sting of his matricidal frenzy ; 

And here, that the Sire of the skilled physician Glaukias administered to his need, 
In compliance with the behests of the Skythian Artemis : 

And here, in due time, after his navigating the tempestuous surge of the Ikarian main, 
That, bearing the olive-branchy he solemnized the rites of the Erinyes with befitting 
pomp." 

My auditory will be at no loss, with the aid of the foregoing details, to esti- 
mate the value of this fragmentary memorial of PAtmos. It is replete, as I have 
already observed, with traditional information fronj the commencement to the 
end ; apprizing us of what we should in vain search for in the standard remains 
of Hellenic literature, whether European or Asiatic. The prevalence of the 
Artemisiac worship in Patmos, and then the more distinctly expressed relation 
which subsisted between this island and the object of its worship, suggest a 
favourable comparison with the far-famed D^los, the sacred territory of her 
^Ofioyacrpio^. The singular retrospect which is presented to us of the epoch 
when Pdtmos, emerging from the abyss of waters by the might of its Tutelary, 
first saw the light, continues the parallel ; for D61os also claimed a like origin 
through the instrumentality of Poseid6n.* The right which is then asserted 
in favour of the isle, one doubtless perpetuated in the heroic legends of its 
citizens, to be considered as the scene of the reconciliation of the royal fugitive 
to his avenging persecutors, appears rival of the pretensions of Troez^n,f Ake, J 
and evenDelphoi.§ All these, so circumstantially detailed as to present the 
aspect of historical facts, are unexpected additions to our store of Hellenic 

* VicL infra, p. 204. note (§) Postscript, and p. 205. note (t> 

t Pausan. n. 31.7, 11. f Ihid. vni. 34. 2. § Eumenides, 64. 473. ss. 
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myths, and serve to enhance our regret that more such legendary notices have 
not rewarded the labours of the traveller and the classical archa^logist. 

I proceed now to my critical and exegetical notices, in my arrangement of 
which I shall be directed by the periods of the epigraph, which severally com- 
mence with the first, fifth, and ninth verses. 

Aimi HapBeviKTi cXo^/SoXo^ aprireipay 

Gi/iraTo KviaXiiifiVj rXtwicUw Ovyarpa^ 
IlvfHf)6poyf €1/ ycuy Uarifiy impafiwfiui pe^cUf 

^itcdpov^ 1/8' alywy ^yPpva KaWiOorwv. 

1. Airr^ ic. T. ie My first copy of this line was, AYTHnAPGENI-HEAAW 
PAoZAPHTE»AN; my second, AYHnAPGENIKHEAA^HBoAoIAPHTE-PAN. 
The use of UapOepiKri for HapOiya^ was frequent amongst the poets : but, pro- 
perly speaking, it was the feminine of IlapOeviKos with xopfi subauded. Com- 
pare the following passages : Homer, Ilias :* HapBtvucai re ical rjtOeoij draXa 
<f>pov€ovT€s, Odyss. :f TiapOeviical t^ iToXai yeoirevOea Ovfioy exfivtrcu. Hymn. : J 
IlapBevncai re x^P^^^ evavOlaiv eSippopi Ov/iw TlaS^ovaai oxcUpovai. Euripides : § 
Uaaai le va/f fjpav MeWovac itapOeviicaX areixeiv. The6kr. : || HapBeviicaX OaKKovra 
KOfiatt hiucivBov expicoi. 

The epithet iKaffn^poKof is sanctioned by Homer, H^n. :^* "Apre/uuv deliw 
XJpoarjKaicaToy^ jreXaSeci/i/i/, Ha^ivov cLtBoifiy^ e\a^/3o\ov, lox^atpav. Ilias :f f ^Oi pa 
ff hito cKViiPom e\a^/3o\o9 aputaatf a^rgp. Also by SophoklSs : ^ Boare rav bfio- 
airopop^Aprefiiv oprvyiaUf *E\a^p6\ov. Its synonym from trreiym appears in Euri- 
pides : §§ ^EyOa ra^ IKo^oktovov Gear afn^iiroKov Kovpav Hal^ aya/uiiyoylau Xa- 
rp€va9. Another in Pausanfas,|||| where he observes of the people of Elis; 
'E\a0ia/av 8' IkoXovv ol 'HXeToi ri/y 'Aprepnv em rwp cXa^oiv {i/iot iosc^y) rij Ovjpa. 
The Eleians, however, accounted differently for this epithet. 

From 'E\a0i7/3o\o( were formed 'EXa^jSoX/o, 'EXa^fj^ia, and the name 
of the ninth month of the Athenian year, 'ISKanpti^Xiw. Thus in Elallf machos 

• V. 667. t ^'- 39. t A. 14. § Electnu 173. 8. 

I Eidf IL xvra. 2. ♦• KZ. 1. 8. ft ^- 319. tt Trachiiu 214. n. 

§§ Iphig. in Taur. 1120. as. || vi. 22. 6. fin. 
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we read,* M97E' eXcufn/PclKlriy iirjS ewrroxin^ epiBaiveiu. Plutarch acquaints us 
with the origin of the 'E\a^/3o\fa, a Phokian festival in honour ofAprefiK 
€\a^/3o\or, in the following clause :f •Eo/myi/ S' ex itauwv yLe^iarifiv ra 'EXa^- 
p6\ia fiexfi vvv ry *Aprrifi&i t^9 vIkvi^ kicdwi^ h *YafjLv6\&i reKovaiy. A similar 
observance originated the name of the Attic month. 

^Ap^eipa is the feminine noun corresponding to 'A/w/nJ/i, of which Apol- 
16nio8 furnishes an example : J tw 8c ^vfipXifro yepcuri 'I^cav, *Apri^lot iroXitioxov 
apr/reipcu 

2. KvBaXl^fiv. First copy: ONKAToKYEIH - AMH - rMKTEH ; second, 

GHKAToKYA MYKIEQ. In my first restored form I had inserted 

KvUmrtiv as the proper name in consequence of its appearing in connexion with 
the Artemisiac worship in these parts of Greece in Kallimachos,§ Aristainetos, || 
and Ovid,** to whom the loves of Kydippe and the youth Ak6ntios have sup- 
plied materials of highly- wrought description. My final transcript, however, 
exhibits KuSaXZ/xi/i/, which I have retained as, on the whole, more in accordance 
with the marble. I have met the name elsewhere. 

3, nvp(f>6pov. First copy: niP*oPoNEinANT - HIHKAIAPNIAPESNI : 
second: - P4>oPoNEinANTiniHnAPABoNIAPESA1 : third : - YAPo*oPoNH 
NARATN I Hn APABoM I APEZA I . The central portion of this verse had been 
exceedingly injured : but Ilarvlfi having been elicited from the marble, iy yaiy 
followed of course. 

Kydalime appears to have combined in her own person the distinct offices 
of irvp^pov, guardian of the sacrificial fire, and irapa^fuoy attendant on the 
altar. We find these classed separately in Lucian : ff ^Ipcer Se avroiai itoKKol 
airoBSexaraC rwu ol fiiv ra Iprfia atpa^oviri^ ol he airouhtjy if>opeov(nf aWoi he irvp- 
<f)6poi icdKeovrai^ Koi aXKoi itapa^wynoi. 

The Pyrph6ros in the Spartan state was a person of very high considera- 
tion. JJ His presence was indispensable in all expeditions of the King, and 
his person was accounted sacrosanct; insomuch, that the expression eUi Ee 

* nL 262. t I^e mulier. virtut m. fin. % Argonaut A'. 311. s. 

$ Tom. I. pp. 305. 88. Edit Spanh. || £pi8t. l 1Q. p. 22. £d. Abresch. 

•♦ Qeroid. Epp. xx. xxl tt ^^ Syria dea, xlil 

XX Vid. Xenoph. De rep. Laced, xul 2. 
VOL. XXII. 2 C 
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fiffie mv(Hp6pov TtepffeviaOai^ was synonTmous with the total discomfiture and 
rout of an army. 

Again ; we find it applied to Demeter, who is termed tmp^poi^^ but in a 
different, namely, a mythical sense. 

Ibid. Tc^ai. That is, Itpi, the Latin ^ sacra facere.** The readers of Homer 
and Hesiod may derive abimdant illustration of this expression from their 
writings. I We may cite, however, on account of the word with which it is 
immediately accompanied, the verse from the Analekta;§ Te^ei KtMitOmw 
Kaitpov 6peiov6fioy. Here tcaWiOvrtw corresponds in meaning to xaXKiepimj || the 
Latin " lito," " perlito." So also KaWiOvro^^ from which comes the epithet at 
the close of the next verse, KaXKiOvrmy, unless we prefer to render it agreeably 
to its meaning, " sacrificed in due form." Thus the victims offered by Ainelas** 
were KoXXiOvra^ of whom it is said, ^^ Centum lanigeras mactabat rite bidentes*'' 
Hence the pwfioi were termed KdWlOvroi to which such offerings were con* 
signed,tf supposing this reading to be sanctioned by the passage in question. 

4. -^itaipov^ fiV aiywp r. t. k^. First copy; ^nAIPONTHAimKENIIPYA 
KAMevrnN : second ; - nAIPONTHNTHN - - nPyAKAAAeVTUN : third; 
ZnAIPONTHNAirnNENBPVAKAMieYTnN. 

The verb airaipw is Homeric, H as also is its euphonic synonym aamlpmf 
which the Attic dialect received. I cite the following passage from Euripides, 
as illustrative of the present :§§ ''EXa^o^ yap iaitalpowf eieen' IkI x^opI IScTi^ /mc- 
ylanj^ hia'jrpeirfi^ re rtjv OiaVf ^9 cu/mti /Soffiov Ipalveif afifiy riJ9 OeaS. 

"EfjLppva (here written Sv^pva) means veoyvL Thus we read in the Ody88eia:|||| 
'E^o/i6i/o9 8' fjfieKyey otV teal fAffKaBof aiya^^ Ilatna teara fiotpoPf tcai inf e/Jifipoop 

* Herodot viil 6. See We88eliiig*8 note. f EmipUL Bnpplia 271* 

X Comp. Ili&d. k'. 292. Theogon. 417. § Tom. IL 224. 

I Comp. Xenoph. de rep. Laced, xin. 2. s. Demosilu adr. MaUrtat p. 1072. L 17. Her6dot vi. 
76. The6kr. Eid^U. V. 14a 

•• JEneid. viL 93. 

tf Thus Passow, B. l p. 1166. b. ^*KaXKi9vT09 /3»/KOf, Altar, der schone Opfergaben empfftngt, 
auf dem schone opfer dargebracht werden." The same exegesis is giren also in STBPHARUSy who 
refers to Euripides as his authority, bnt this is incorrect. For ** Enripid." read ** Epigr.** ^de 
" Postscript*' XX DiW- "^^ Wl. See (for Ainra^m) 7'. 293. 

§§ Iphig. in AnL 1587. ss. || Vid. i'. 245. s. 
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^icev hciurrrf. This immolation of goats aQd their young to Artemis, which we 
know to have been customary also amongst the Athenians, we may suppose to have 
originated in the impersonation which entitled her to be addressed by the poet 
as TO Xafinpov dXiaaova Iv ti^povtf <l>aot.^ So also, perhaps, the m3rth of Arkadfa, 
which Virgil has borrowed from the Georgik4 of Nf kandros.f Passow adverts 
to the language of the Mysteries with respect to Artemis in the following words : 
^ Spatere Dichter haben ihren Mythos sehr mannigfach behandelt, und ihn 
besonders mit den mystischen und nUchtlichen Gottinnen, Selene, Hekate, 
Eileithyia u. a. in Verbindung gebracht^J It is highly probable, that the 
autonomous coins of Samos,§ which present on their obverses the head of the 
goddess M^ne|| with the accompanying ^' lunula," afford an example of this 
" union ;" and that we are to explain in the same way the epithet ayLtf^iirvpo^, attri- 
buted to Artemis in a passage cited above from the Trachiniai,** which we may 
collect from the Scholiastff to have proceeded from the Mysteries. 

5. ^Apei id re <f>i\fi ijy ^Apre/ju^^ i/Be riOrivif 

Nyctrof ayvSporanj ArfrwaJbov, y itpo^i^Ke 
'RivOemv dyaKloiv to itplv apw)fieinf. 

5. 'Apei. First copy; NAPEIAETEI*HNAPHn.r: second; APIAETI^H : 
third; APEIAET H. The remainder of the line was sufficiently plain. 

I have given above the result of my study of this verse, which the very 
imperfect notices that remained on the marble rendered it extremely difficult 
to decipher. It assigns to "Ares a Nurse and a Nurturer very different from 
those which the standard authorities have given to him : but it must be owned, 
that the 'jroXi^tyxp^^ the I'TnroaoOf the laxecupa^ the goddess " with the armour and 
belt of gold," JJ was selected with great judgment to fulfil this important duty. 

* Iphig. in Aul. 1570. Vide '' Postscript" 

f VicL Georgik. ul 391. ss. Macrob. SatumsL v. 22. 

X Ubi supr. p. 325. b. § Eckhel, Doctr. etc. toI. il pp. 568. s. 

I We find this deity identified with Selene in the Homeric Hymn, AB. 1. 

♦• Vide p. 196. 

ff Viz., Hap* oaov afu/>or€p€U9 raU x^P^* St^ovx^t. T. L £d. Brunck. Lend. p. 295. 

XX Kallimach. Hymn. m. 1 10. s. 'Apre/u vapOevirf, TiTvorroVe, xp^^^ f^^ '^^'^ "Etnea xal ^v^v. 

2 c2 
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What were the claims of Patmos to be intrusted with the threpterial office, 
independently of its connexion with the Tid^n;, I know not I conclude, 
however, that we are to understand it in the same sense with the Naxian myth 
concemingDidnysos,* and that of the Eleians with respect to Artemis herselff 

6. 'E^c^V. My copies of the first hemistich were; 1. EKEiEHZBHI. 
2. EKFEITHZBIH, 3. EKTEI..THZBH.. My last was quite distinct. 

I submit the choice of two restorations of this word, which had been ren- 
dered almost illegible from the condition of the marble, viz., 'El^y r^y ^/Siyy, 
and 'E|6t9;9 S' i/jSi;?. The construction of the adverb, which expresses succession 
in time as well as place, may be either absolute, or with ij/3i;y, according to the 
rule of Phavorinus : J *E|i/c yeyeir^ avtnaecerai. Aovtciauos' l^t}^ rpimv iiiupAy. 
The alternative which I have preferred in each of these cases will be seen from 
my version and restored form. 

Ibid. ''Eirrpo0o9. This word is unusual, but quite admissible ; being formed 
from T/9O0OC, as Itcrpo^if (of no infrequent occurrence §) from rpoip^. We ob- 
serve rpo<l>6^ not only in cases wherein we might natiutiUy expect it, but also 
where we might have anticipated the Attic form, rpo<f^v9.\\ 

Ibid. HoTPOfy not IlaT/Dtoy, as in the third verse, Uarpiij. This mode of 
writing the name and ethnic supplies a strong argument on behalf of the age 
which I have assigned to the epigraph before us: as it proves at least its 
having been composed during the Imperial times. Otherwise, we should un- 
questionably have had the /x in both. We remark, accordingly, a continuation 
of the more recent form in the Neo-Hellenic Ilarvo (or Xlaxivo), the final con- 
sonant being, as usual, retrenched. 

7. Jiij<T<ro9f in all my transcripts, instead of N^ao^, which also indicates the 
comparative recency of this titulus. Thus we have observed 'AatcXtpnoi written 
' AaaicXiprio^ in an inscription which I have cited at the close of my first section.** 

• Viz. as brought up by three of its nymphs. Heooe NAxos is styled by Solinus, in Polyhist 
c XI. ^' hospita Libero PatrL'' Pausanias mentions a similar legend oonoeming him current amongst 
the people of Brasiai : ni. 34. 3. 

t Vid. Pausan. cit. supr. p. 196. 

X Vid. Schleusner, in Lezic N. T. voc. «f7». Bos, EUips. Graec. p. 440. fin. 

§ Ex. gr. err/)o0ai xaXai^ in Eurip. Danae, Pr. vi.6. 

B Vid. Euripid. Elektr. 409. HerakL Fur. 45. ** Supr. p. 106. 
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The epithet which accompanied N^aoc was copied by me successively 

AIAY PITH and MAY TATH, the last of which was evidently ANY 

TATH in its original state, from which the advance to the restoration 

ANYAPOTATH is immediate. Truth sanctioned this appellation, which, I con- 
fess, appeared to me rather strange and illaudatory in a composition intended as 
eulogistic of Patmos : but its author could not disguise facts, with the scene of 
drought and barrenness present to his view, which exist in my own recollection ; 
suggesting the spot in the Roman times as adapted to the purposes of a penal 
settlement, and in modem, presenting little more than a single 6asi8 to redeem 
it from the imputation of absolute sterility. As a poet, also, he may have 
judged that the physical contrast might serve to enhance the mythical glories 
of his isle. He must have known, moreover, that Euripides* has applied the 
same epithet to the far-famed seat of the ^Egyptian god whom the Greeks iden- 
tified with their Zeiis : * AW ovU vcLUtcKrjpiay "EaO^ oiroi t«9 euay Sre/Aar fj \vKia9 
Eat' eiri rar avvipov^ ^ Afifnavlhis eSpaf Avarauov itapaKvaai '^h;^^^' -^ parallel, 
therefore, may have been implied here in the same spirit in which we shall 
shortly see another hinted with D6I0S. 

Ibid. Airro^aSof. 1. NAAOZHZTPOBEPHKE: 2. IHAoRPOBEBHKE: 3. 
MHTZAAoZnPoBEBHKE. From these the amount of defacement sustained 
by the monument will be readily inferred. 

The metronymics of Artemis were, Aftfrtftoj Anfrwts^ Affrwia^y as in Eallimach. 
H^mn. Artera.f Ovv&ca Ovyaripat Aifrwthi irefiirey d/wppov^f and Tev^are' kui 
yap iryw Avfrwia^, Aaircp ^AttoWwp. The form used by our poet was un- 
questionably the last of these, with the I6ta merging in the 0-mega as a sub- 
script, forming Arirwa^. Thus we find Arp-ma assuming the form Arjrwa in 
SophoklSs : \ KoK roSSe fi/riviaaxra Aijrwa tcopij. 

AifrwaZot appeared to have been followed by two letters which my first copy 
exhibits as HZ, that is, ^5, " before whom it advanced," to wit, " emerged." I 
regard HI, however, as far preferable, with the meaning which I have assigned 
to it in my version, " through whom," that is, by whose intervention, or agency. 
Thus He8fod.§ rpviyiva ii TOi itapeKahvw 'Ey Krfvica apaxra* 6 yap hwafxei re icai 

* Alkest 1 12. 88. t "1* 4^- 83. 

t Elektr. 570. § Scut. Here. 353. ss. 
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atboi Tfnrx}^09 irpopi^e^ that is, ^^ h^ (or ^^ through") ^' his prowess and modest 
deportment" The superiority of this restoration will appear more evident from 
what is stated in the next verse. 

8. BeyOeaiy. My copies were : 1. lENAEZIN: 2. lENeEZIN. The resto- 
ration which I have offered may, therefore, be considered as abundantly certain. 

Then foUowed: 1 IZPA NAPYoMENHI : 2. AN . . . HZEA 

^^NAPYoMENHr 

BeV0ov was the poetic form of Bo^or, as lldyOof of UaOov. Ezx. Ilarai, oaai 
Kara piyOw dXo? Jifjprjthef ytrav.^ ^ABaiwrof Upmrek Alrfinmov^ or re OaXaedtp 
Ilain/r ^yOea oiSef Gooori fiey yavat mpoy Tlyoal Kara /Sci^dor oKiov ^lOvyown,'^ 
The last of these passages suggest, as a fitting restoration here, elvaJuoiSf evidence 
of which to a certain extent appears in my second copy : ex. Moray 817 ft oj^am 
KOfu^oif=ai alOev wk o/ifiarwy Kvayiay em yavy ElyaXMuffi irXarai^.^ The true 
supplement, however, may be 'iKaploK^ in agreement with our present locality : 
thus we read in the last verse but one, poao ^Impiw. 

The last hemistich has occasioned me no small perplexity. The verb ofim^ 
and its middle, apvo/mi^ always imply motion upwards ;|| unlike its derivative 
*' haurio," which is sometimes used in the sense of " sorbeo."** Accordingly, 
the true reading cannot be ipuofAeyrif for this we should necessarily connect 
with the subject of irpo^^tce^ that is, Patmos. It remains, therefore, that we 
adopt either of two restorations, agreeably to ^9 or ^ in the preceding verse, 
namely, dpuofieyij^ or apvofuytfi and this, moreover, appears to agree better 
with the marble, which presented traces of a letter after the H. 

The restitution of the word which immediately preceded this can hardly 
be defined with certainty ; but I conclude from the evidence of the copies, that 
the choice lies between npoaOey and to irpiy. The first of these being an 

• lUdd. tf'. 38. t Odjw. ^. 385. s. 

t Eoripii Belleroph. Fr. xx. 2. ss. § Id. Tro6d. 1099. sa. 

II Ex. gr. Hesiod. 0pp. et DD. 548. *0v re iftwrafisyot vara/iwy awo aevaotnmtf, Arat Diosem. 
1 4. 8. 'He retjv tiWwv ol t* wxeayov dpvovrdi *k<n€p€H JftK/nXvictft^ oi re vpwrrf9 ert wtcrov. 

** Ex. c Cioer. Philipp. xl 5. init ** Quid earn non sorbere imimo, quid non haurire oogitatione» 
CUJU8 sangoinem non bibere cenaetis?" Oyid. Fa8t.iiL 600. '* Puppifl, et, expositis omniboB, hansta 
perit" 
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adverb both of time and place,* may be constructed prepositionally with 

ys apoofdvrp^ " in presence of whom drawing it forth," or independently, 

as TO irfdv. I have already stated, however, that I think y and apvofUyy entitled 
to our preference, and accordingly, I have rendered the passage and restored it 
with reference to this reading alone. 

It is evident from the age in which the author of these lines wrote, that we 
must seek the explanation of this remarkable passage from some other source 
than the science of these latter times, insular or continental formations by the 
upheaving of the terrestrial crust having been then neither understood nor ap- 
preciated. We must, therefore, resort to the writer's language and etymology, 
not forgetting the impulse of the Greek mind to appropriate to its own vehicle 
of thought the origins of all designations, whether ethnical, local, or personal, 
however primarily they may have been unconnected with it A striking instance 
of this we have had occasion recently to notice in the instance of the Amazonian 
community.f That of the Egyptian Anmion is another case in point, whom a 
Greek (not Pliltarchos) was found hardy enough to hint to have been so named, 
because his temple stood ^^ beneath the sand-heaps ;"| IJDuuurvit being thus a 
derivative of a/i/ior ! 

To come nearer to our present site. It is abundantly evident, that in the 
territorial designations of Western Asia, and the adjacent islands of the ^gasan, 
which have survived the march of Hellenic conquest, we behold imprinted in 
legible characters the primitive ascendency of their nomade rulers. These it 
was the constant endeavour of the Greeks to efface, partly by adopting, and 
then disguising them under the inflexions peculiar to their own vernacular; in 
some cases, by replacing them with its synonyms. I cite two examples illus- 
trative of each of these artifices. Every one is fiuniliar with the term Tvpavyo^, 
and knows that it is classical Greek. But the inscriptions of Maionia reveal 
to us the fact, that it primarily existed in the language of that country, § and 

* Ex. C. Hiad. of. 250. 8. T^ ^ ^^^ Bvo /titf yw€ai /M^orw dwOpttrwv *E0&ia^, oloi vpoaOey i/ia 
T^a0cy, ^^ iffiyotno. if. 224. To wp6a0€ m^pvoio 4>epwy TeXofuiyun A&v. 

t Vide note (f), p. 136. supr. 

X Gomp. EuBtdthios on Dionys. Peri^t Kai refuvot Atfivgo7o Omov y/mfM^ vwo voXXif, cited 
in Stephan. Diet. Hist p. 9La. 

§ Gomp. Fascic. Inscr. 6r. n. p. 145. n. CLxm. b. 
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accordingly we trace it in the Ethnic of its ancient Italian colony, written 
by the Greeks Tvp^vot. In effect, it was itself an Ethnical appellation, iden- 
tical, when divested of its Hellenic termination, with the Persian, that is, 
the Zendic, ^]^» signifying a native of ^^V^y , the vast tract of the Asiatic con- 
tinent, whence issued the early conquerors and princes of the western world.* 

I now submit an instance of the second mode, namely, the introduction of 
a synonymous name. The Greek immigrants into Lykfa found its principal 
river denominated from the colour of the bed over which its waters flowed, 
" the yellow" ( Mli;j), and by degrees superseded the ancient name by ex- 
changing it for their own Bavdo?. This their illustrious geographer has had 
the caudour to acknowledge, by informing us of the vernacular name, clothed, 
however, in a Greek dress, S//>/)a.f 

I state these facts as preliminary to my observations respecting our present 
locality. I feel convinced, that nar/ior, however it may be disguised under its 
Hellenic form, is a name traceable to a Shemitic root . . . one designative of a 
product for which both it and other islands of the Mgs&axi were, and still are, 
remarkable. I allude to the Terebinthaceae of botanists, a family which was 
known to the inhabitants of Syria and Arabia under the respective names of 
KOpn and Jcu, and from which the latter people would naturally denominate 
our island as JaJl i;ifr' Consistently with this we find the words in the Apo- 
kalypse,| £v ry vrgaw ry scoKovfieyrf IlaT/if? expressed in the Arabic version, 
c/-*^ V J^ bi^i^* wherein Aaf has been preserved, the only change which 
has been made consisting in the addition of the Sin to impart to it the Greek 
form. The inference from this is, that " Batmos," not " Patmos," is the correct 
mode of writing the name, and we may be certain, that a Greek who was aware 
of it would not fail to take advantage of the approximation of the former to 
the allied nouns j3a6/xof§ and fiaOo^ to construct a myth of the island's having 

* Amongst the Persian historians ^L.\ and ^\jy are the designations which comprehend all 
the higher Asia, with the exception of India and China. Vide Richardson's Dictionary, p. 313. b. 

f Vide XIY. 3. *0 XavOof vorafio9, op ^'pfiriv iKoKovv oi wporepov. It appears evident from 
this, that 'Sdpfia was the Hellenic euphone for imj\i%\% formed by suppressing the final letter. 

X Ch. I. V. 9. 

§ In reference to this word, which, like apvofiepff, implies ascent, it may be remarked, that Pat- 
mos was not infrequently written Pathmos. Thus Lemaire remarks on Plin. iv. 23. 3. in note 28., 
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been originally submerged in the abyss, from which it was eventually drawn 
forth by the power of a deity. He might not, it is true, be cognizant of the 
real Etymon ; but even supposing he were, a true Greek would care very little 
for that, when the credit of his vernacular was concerned. 

There can be little doubt of the names of Bh6dos and D^los, concerning 
which myths analogous to this of Pdtmos have been invented,* being referrible 
to a like source : but into further discussions of this kind my limits forbid 
my entering. The only remark which it is now necessary to offer is, that the 
author of these lines seems to have been actuated by a desire to assert in all parti- 
culars the same amount of claim to mythical renown on behalf of Patmos which 
had been conceded to other islands better known to the mythist and the his- 
torian. If to Dfelos belonged the honour of being the chosen seat of the worship 
of the son of Let6, P&tmos could assert a like connexion with her daughter : 
if Poseidon could chain the errant member of the Kyklades to the rock,f and give 
it a place in his domain, so had the virgin-goddess rescued the entombed Ionian 
isle from the abyss. 

^* Yet apud Daleeamp. Pathmos.*' Was the close resemblanoe of this to fiaOftof the origin of the 
myth, or was the latter, already existing, the source of the former, in order to approximate it to 
a prestimed etymon? Vide " Postscript" 

* Comp. Stephan. Diet etc. p. 854. a. '^ Nomen ejus** (L e. Bh6dos) ** quod attinet, ita Gram- 
matici: vapa to woXiw paOp ainiOt BoyeiaOai^ wplp ^ay^mii rijy v^aov.'** Hemst ad Lncian. DiaL 
Marin, x. " Bhodum quoque, cujns et Philo eandem ob causam meminerat, olim infra fluctus de- 
pressam dvtu/kiv^vai wrrepov f/ipavOeieav Heraclides ait'' Concerning Deloe, see Lncian. in loc. 
cit Strabo, x. 5. Kallimach. H. ad D^L iEneid in. 73. ss. Thebaid. i. 702. Petron. Fragm. 
VL p. 225. Bip. 

Bochart has derived the name Bh6dos from the Aramaean TT^, supposing an aphaeresis of the 
first letter. This word (Bnxtorf. Lexic. p. 238.) signified ^* a serpent ;** and certainly the agree- 
ment of this with one of its ancient names, 'O^oO w^ (Strab. xiv. 2.), appears singular. Hesyduos 
has explained this, 3i^ to wX^Oot r&v oif>€wv^ in corroboration of which we may cite a passage from 
Di6doro8 (v. 58. p. m.), tI^v 'Po£/as T^t dpeiatit o0eiv {nrepfi€ff€$€i9 c. t. «f . The same author in- 
forms us also, that the Bhodian cult of Poseidon originated with KAdmoe, which tradition implies 
a Tery early connexion between it and the Phosnicians, and thus favours the etymology here stated. 
Its perversion may, as in the instance of P&tmos, have originated the myth of its emersion from 
the deep. 

t Pindar, in Strab. x. 5. p. 387. Tauch. Ai| tots reffcapM? 6p$d Hpeft^wtf Jrwpowav x^^*'**'*^* 
*Ap ^ hrl tcpawa^ tr^i^^^ Hirpa dBofuanowediKoi K/oyc9. 

YOL. xzn. 2 D 
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'Ei'CaS' ^Epivvc* eheOXop dXijVo^ eiaet^ *0p€e7fi9^ 
10 Oiarpfifi* W9 <l>vyev tp /AfiTp(H(>6uov lUkvirp' 

'Ei^flP B' 61 afwve iranljp e<Ml>ov lijTijpo^ 

Kara fioov ttX^^ ^Itcapiov Iva^dfupop cSifUi 

9. 'Ei^oB' r.T. i^. I copied here : 1. TEPIN PIOPN, 

2. THN - NOEN, from which it is easy to infer the con- 
dition of the marble, which presented scarcely a trace of the first hemistich. 
Such was also the case in each of the two succeeding lines. 

I regard it, however, as past doubt, from the vestige EPIN, that mention of 
the ae/iyal 0ea/had occurred in this verse, as also of a fane dedicated to them by 
Orestes, from the introduction of eltreu towards its close. There remained of 
€ie6\ov but three elements and part of a fourth : as a restoration, therefore, 
although highly probable, it is by no means so certain. I cite, however, 
the following on its behalf. Pausan.:* KaXoutri Sc *Epivv^ ol QeKirovaioi rrfv 
Oeoy (viz. Ai}/x9p-pa)* OfioKoyu ie e<l>un Kal 'Arri/xaxoc imarpareiar ^Apyeiw^ 
iroi^dar C9 Gi}j3a9* ecu ol to €iro9 e^ei' Ai^fiifrpo^ r60i tJMiv ^Epa^vov etyag eBeSXov* 
Kallimach:t STrapny toi, Kapveie, to ye itpmriaroy eSeOKov. Thus also we read 
in a titulus from Philai, published in my third volume ; J SraXa lyeeraXmcey^ y 
6i( ToSe vaam eheOXoy liar 6 /xoKwp vfivy tov ^Oovoi oX/SoEorav. 

Ibid, 'AXijiW This was very indistinct, but is unquestionably the true 

reading. My first transcripts were ; l.Allllor: 2 HIOZ : 3. ANHIoZ. The 

Homeric student will be at no loss for assigning to it its proper meaning, viz., 
eySei^c. Ex. gr. Ov ictv a\i;to9 cfi; avrip w rotraa yeyotro. § 

Ibid. ETaep. That is, ihpvee. This, and the following proper name, were 
quite distinct on the monument. 

From the obsolete e^w came the following: etea, dm/ifpff etcofiai, eT/mi. 
The foUovring are examples of the use of the middle aorist in the sense now 
before us. Theogn. : || 'Apre/ju 6ijpoif>6uijy Ouyartp Siu9, fiv iyafiifiywv EieaC^, or' 

• viiL 25. 3. t Hymn. il72. 

X Fascic. III. p. 187. n. ccclix. c. Comp. Lyk6phron. 987. 

§ lUad. tf. 125, 26^. I Sentent 12. 8. Ed. GBisford. 
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« Tpoiriv enXee vf/Virl 6o€U9. Her6dot. :* Tw 8c Avtcovpytp reK&rr^fraprt Ipoy dca/ittfoi 

10. OtffTpfi/jl &9. My first copies of this line were: 1. ♦YFEN 

. METPo^oN . MANIHZ : 2 TIT EOiriHTo^oNoY: 3. - - 

r M _ ♦YrENHZMHTPo^oN YMAN I HZ. 

My first attempt to restore this verse was ; Seicrror, or etcffwyev ^y fnfrpo- 
^vGo fiavlrp^ in accordance with Ovid's line concerning Orestes :f " Exactus 
furiis venerat ipse suis." I esteem that, however, which I have given above, 
as on every account preferable, as well from the traces still extant on the 
marble, as from the more graphical delineation it presents of the degree of 
mental torture under which the fugitive laboured. Compare the following : 
Aischyl. : \ ^EXeXeVt eXeXei;, hito [i aS affiinceKo^ Kai (f}pevo7r\ifY€i^ fiavlai 6aK7rova\ 
Oiorpov 8' aflBi9 'Xpi^i fi amvpo^» Sophokl. : § Orjfioi /ioX' aSBi^* ooov eiaeiv fi afia 
Keprpwu re rwpi^ oiarprifJLa^ Kai fiyrifJLij Kcucwy. Euripid. :|| ihpuaai ^pera^^ ^EirAw* 
fjLov Ttji nwpiKTJv^ iroywtf ^ awv^ OSr kfyfi6%6€i^ irepvKoXwv icaO^ eKKaia Ourrpoiv 
ipivvmv. Also with the expression fiffrp(H(>6vov fiayitf^y the verse in Euripides in 
allusion to the same Orestes :** Eiiwep ye KrjKU epoKe viv fitprpoicrovof. 

11. 'Ei«€tV 8' oi o/iui/6. My copies of this hemistich were: 1. AEI 

lATHZo^oYIH . nPoZ: 2 AEI IAIHI£o0oYIH 

THPor : 3. E TAOHP tc. r. \. The exceeding indistinct- 
ness of all the elements in the first hemistich deprive any attempt at restoration, 
which can be made, of all claim to acceptance on the groimd of certainty. 
The same may be observed of the letters AEI, though appearing in two of my 
copies : this may have been AZI, and therefore one of my first restorations 
was ''laatv S' ol eveyKe. I then tried, "Hpteetre 8' etiielijv^ but this advanced AEI 
&rther into the verse than appeared to be sanctioned by the moniunent I ac- 
cordingly substituted for it 'Ei^Se/i/v V ol a/iwe. 

The supplement 'lo^cv is, considered in itself, unexceptionable, as the fol- 
lowing from Sophoklfisff proves: IloOey 8' av aipoiv rwv IfiAv av mjfAarwp'' Apff^iy^ 

♦ L 66. init. Eivey occurs in Iliad. /S*. 649- Ka8 ^ cV 'AO^vifa^ etr ei^, 6ip iyi wlovi tnjif. 
t Triflt IV. 4. 70. t Prometh. 877. 68. * § Oidip. R 1317. s. 

I Iphig. in Tanr. 1453. 68. Comp. Jacobs, Anthol. Palat. n. .354., XL 387- 
•• Iphig. in Taur. 1200. ft Elektra, 875. s. 

2X)2 
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oh Xaaiv ovsc Iv&n^ iScTv; it comes recommended also by the view which the 
author of these lines evidently appears to have taken of the symptoms of the 
hero's malady, namely, that it was a derangement of the nervous system re- 
sulting from his consciousness of guilt, and therefore to be treated with medi- 
caments suited to the case. On the other hand, evSc/ip seems more in harmony 
with aXijlw in the ninth verse, and may be susceptible, moreover, of a meaning 
peculiarly applicable to the condition of Orestes, whom Ovid* had before de- 
signated ^^ egentem mentis." I need scarcely add, that the restoration which 
I have adopted is strictly Homeric : for example ;t cnrore t aSre Xpeim kft/ao 
yivrfvai aeitcea Xoeyov a/wyat ToU oWok. 

Ibid. So0or7. Thus in the Epigr. :t ^HXOe Se KaXXiy^uro^ 6 xmiov, 6 mSam- 
Xiaxv^^ T^i Traiijovlio^ irXijOofUPOf ao^rp. 

12. TXwiciem, pouTKmv. My first copy was, lAMYPEo NE :' 2. lAAYKE 

IZ : 3. TAAYKIo IZ. The second hemistich was sufficiently 

plain. The restoration povKat^ appears to me to be certain. 

The connexion which is here intimated as having subsisted between the 
family of this Glauklas, and Artemis, leaves no doubt upon my mind of his being 
the same individual whose daughter is mentioned in the second verse as having 
been constituted her priestess by the goddess herself. 

Ibid. J^KuBlfp. This Ethnic is important, as it implies, so far as it goes, the 
writer's adoption of the dramatic narrative of Euripides: for S4rv0tV here means 
Tai;/7c«r^c, as Artemis is styled by Pau8anias:§ Ka/ to< iwnu\ikvf\K&f eri leal vuv 
TfjKucoSro oyofia t§ Tavpucy 0€w. He had before mentioned, Tovtok he^HpoUntn 
ofioXcyovvra eypa^Vf Tavpawrovv iv ry 'SKvOitcy Oveiv HapOivw (i. e. to Artemis) 
Towy vajoarfov^. Agreeably to this we read in Ovid : || " Quaeque colunt Scythic© 
regnum nemorale Dianse ;" and in Lucan,** "Et Taranis Scythicas non mitior 
ara Dianas." 

13. Kara poGo 'nKm k. t. e$. This verse has occasioned me more trouble than 
any in the entire composition, in consequence of the injuries which the first 
hemistich had sustained. The following were the results of my successive tran- 

• Trist. n. 396. f ^i^ *«'• 340. 8. 

X Viz. by AgathiM. Vide Antholog. n. 22. 19- 5. 8. Ed. Aid. 1550. Bnmck. m. 58. 

§ HL 16. 6., T. 43. 1. I Metamorph. xiv. 331. ^* l 441. 
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scriptions : 1. AIIAIYTAAIIAIXEIMEPONIAH : 2. - AITAIoYTA . Z 

ZAP.oYAYXXEIMEPoNolAA: 3. .AHAIoYRAoZ... P.oYAYXXEIMEPoNoI 

AHA The final result has, as usual, been expressed in the engraved form. 

Kara is the well-known Er&sis for ical etroj and corresponds accurately to 
its present position : but I own that I could have wished the sanction of the 
marble to irdm, that is, koI em, for thus we should have had the Homeric e^i- 
ir\at9 expressed in Tmesis, presenting the construction iirmXw^ oiifia, agreeably 
to the line,* "Hyaye SiSov/i;0€v emvXwv evpia itovrov. But this, as is evident from 
the copies, I could not introduce, and so have been constrained to adopt the 
simple participle. As it is, we recognise in itXm otifia the construction in the 
verse, f ^O ^uvoij rtW hrri ; itiBtv irXuff uypa xlXevBa. 

OtlfjM is the undoubted restoration in the second hemistich. Thus in the 
Homeric Hymn : J '^H etv oTS/a SXto^ iroXii)(6^^ ^^^ opovaei. Euripid. : § Tiptop 
ciifUL Xnrouff^ efiap. Again :|| cufiaro^ V WKOppoal 'Er otlpL Iotikovti^ov oupta 
^€vw. So also Zvtrxelfupoy : Hom.** 0* we/)* Aasiwytiv iwrxjEifAepov oUr eOevro. 
Eurip. :ff Out €¥ itvocuoi xe/fcaToy Zwrxeifiepoy. 

14. 'Opyui K. T. ^. 1. - PTEA ZeEMIZHFAAIZEN. 

2. . PRAGAA ZeEMIZHfAAIZEN. A third transcript gave me 

OPriAeAA, and then X2Z before GEMIZ. 

The word'O/ryia merits a particular notice. Sebvtos JJ has defined it thus : 
^* Orgia apud Grsdcos omnia sunt sacra, ut apud Latinos Ca&rimonise." Passow§§ 
more explicitly : " geheime, religiose Gebrauche ; geheimer Gottesdienst, 
zu dem nur der besonders Eingeweihte Zutritt hatte, ganz gleichbedeutend mit 

The Etymon generally proposed is opy^, " fi^nzied excitement," which an- 
swers well to the circumstances of the Dionysiac worship : but the application of 
the term to these was a more recent extension of its meaning. Sebvius adds 
opw. Gssnsb|||| suggests airo rod eipyeiy^ which its affinity to fwar^pia renders 
highly probable : but he should have added a citation from the Scholiast on 

• Iliad, r. 291. f Odyss, y. 71. J In ApolL l 417. 

§ Phoinies. 202. | Hdfoe, 1687. s. •• IH4d. /9'. 750. 

tt Kre8ph6nt. Fr. xm. 4. ft Not in iEneid iv. 302. 

§§ Gricch. Worterb. B. n. p. 361. b. 
II Vid. not in Lucian. Philopatr. z. voL ix. p. 515. Bipont 
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Apoll6nio8 :* "O^io, rk [xvan^pui' Ttapa to elpyeiP roo^ afun/raw avrwy^ adding 
another, ij ra h opyam ytvofieva^ viz., in the sacred grounds of Dem^ter and Per- 
8eph6De, between AthSnai and M^gara.f But why not deduce it fix)m efim^ a 
verb of sacred import, with a preterite eopya? The accurate Passow, indeed, 
seems to incline to this ; for he proposes epyov in the course of his exegesis of 
this term. 

The following citations may serve to illustrate it in its several applicaticms. 
Herddotos uses it to express the Mysteries of the Achaian Demeter :| KalUjicai 
'AxoxiV Ayfirp-po^ Ipov re kcu opyuu In the Hymn to Demeter§ it denotes the 
Eleusinian rites : ^Opyia S* aimf eywv inroOriirofiai, wf av circira Evayim^ ifiovre^ 
e/Aoy voov IXaaxoiaOe. Again : || Apij^fUHrvi^p 6 UpSv^ rat eiriiffpaBev opyta iravcr 
Se/Ai^a, Ttt T ovitw^ eari trapeze fupj wre ntv6ia6aif OSr axccii^. The Mysteries of the 
Kabeiroi, deities worshipped by the Pelasgoi of L^mnos and Samothr^e, are 
so designated by Her6dotos :** "Oan^ 8c ra Ka^ipw^ opyta fufivtrran^ ra Safio- 
Opijiict^ iinreKeGum TrapaXapovre^ mfapa H^aaymv^ ovrw Ap^p oHe to Xey^. The 
rites of the worship of Kybele also, by Euripides : ft Ta re ptarpo^ fiefciXav 
oprfta KvpiKa^ Bepureowv. 

We now proceed to consider it as designative of the rites of the Dionysiac 
cult. Bp. MaltbtJI has cited, in illustration of this, a fragment of the Edonof of 
Aischylos ; but seems to have been misled by Bothb's restoration of the second 
line. The sentence in Strabo§§ wherein it occurs establishes beyond doubt the 
reading, Spyapo^ not opyuL The latter, however, occurs in the following lines 
of the same poet : |||| ^iXoBvrwv 8e toi mXeo? opytmp Mvtjarope^ eare fioi^ which 
most certainly refer to the Dionysiac worship, an institution of K&dmos him- 
self.*** The same specific attribution occurs in the introductory lines of the 

* In Argonaut A^ 920. 

t Ruhnken. in Tim. p. 195. Passow in voc oft^M^ B. n. p. 361. a. 

X V. 61. extr. § v. 274. | v. 476. 

•♦ n. 51. m. tt Bttchai, 78. 8. %% Lexic p. 624. a. 

§§ X.3. T^? /»€v oZv Korvos t§? iv roU *EiioyoU AiaxdXot fufunfrai^ koI r&» vepi ain^v op^dvmw. 
Hence Dindorf, in Fragm. p. 6. a. Sc/^^a Kotw iv toU fiBwyott^Opei* op^fap* exovret c. t. c{., a 
manifest improvement on j&efivaU Koiraurtv iv ^Bwyaif "Op^ta tw* MpffC Af^otrm^ as given bj 
Dr. Maltbt. 

II Sept a Theb. 180. Dind 

*«* Vide Schutz in loa and Blomf. Gloesar. v. 164. 
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Bakchai,* the speaker being the god himself: Tovyap viv avra^ Ik tofimu 
olfrrffifftt irfw Mavtoir' ifov 8' oUowrif irapaaKonot ff^pev&v' YiiKtmiv r e)(eiv rivar/Kav 
opyiofv IfiSv. So also in The6kritos,f describing the fate of Pentheiis: Ainovoa 
Ttpwra ptv auacparfe ieeyov iSmm, St;v 8' irapafy Treelr /xaviiieof opyia /Sair^af, 
'E^amVaf hrtoiaa. Finally, Herodian6s expresses the advice given by Msesa to 
Elagabalus, in the following words : X Elvovaa aintS tcexapiafiiva, &^ apa xPV 
imuov fuv ry lepmavvrf kol Bprfaicua axoKa^Hv to5 flccw, patrxeious Koi oprfioK roi9 re 
O^OK €pyoi9 apafceifupoy. 

This term finds occasionally an extension of its meaning, and, apart from 
any ritual which presupposes initiation on the part of those concerned in it. 
Thus Sophokl^s :§ ^'Orcifr U ae/AvSp opylwy cSo/ero 0\o^ alfrnTr/pa^ speaking of 
sacrificial rites in honour of Zeiis. Elsewhere || his Augur styles the mangled 
remains of the birds of prey which had perished by each other's violence, not 
by the ordinary ceremonial of sacrifice, <fMwovT aa^/Awy opylwy fiayreufiara. 

Again ; magical incantations amongst the ancients were always accompanied 
by certain secret rites, which were supposed to enhance their effect. It is with 
reference to these that Lucian thus expresses himself in one of his Dialogues:** 
'AW* ovtc irflvmaice^ rrfv kitt^v koX tcl opyui^ Kritias meaning thereby, that Tri- 
ephdn was not duly qualified to perform the feat which he professed himself 
^le to accomplish. 

Ibid. &a\Xo<f)opmy. I regard this restoration as certain, and read it vepi- 
oTcwfAevw^^ Orestes being represented as approaching the Erinyes in quality of a 
Supplicant, in token of which it was requisite that he should bear the '^XaoKa^ 
OaXKov Ipov c\a/a9,tt which was the emblem of the peace and reconciliation for 
which he sued. Thus the Aithra of Euripides : JJ 'Ey ToffSc 70^ pXe^aa ew- 
rp^ayLfiv raBc F/wwc, o? Xnrovcrai iwfjuvr^ apyelav yjSopo^ ^lirrijpi 6aWw irpotrKlrvoDfT 
ifiov yoyv, IlaOof iraOovaat ieivoy. On another occasion his suppliants §§ are sup- 

• W. 32. 88. t Eid^U. xxvL 12. as. 

X V. 7. init Hence the use of the term in Latin: ex. c. Ovid. Metam. iv. 1. b. ** At non Al- 
dthoe Biinyeias orgia censet Aocipienda del*' Virg. iBneid. iv. 301. 88. '* qnalis oommotis excita 
sacris Thyias, ubi audito stimulant trieterica Baccho Orgia." 

§ Trachiniai, 765. s. { Antigone, 1013. 

•• Phildpatris, x. tt Iphigen. in Taur. 1101. 

iX Supplic a 88. §§ Herakletdai, 517.8. 
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posed to be addressed ; T/ ieSp iuffiKeaff lictatoiai mv cXoSoir A Jm>2 ^iXo^^wr- 
TCff. This SophoklSs expresses, ^Imiploi? tcKahouny ifyarefifUyoL* We read 
indeed a description of Orestes himself as a 0aWo4>6po9 by the Pythias in 
Aischylos;f iXaiai v-^iyevurpw irXoSoi^, A^yci /iey/oritf aw^popmt iarefifuyo?^ 
^Apyijri fioWS. 

The Latin poets contain many allusions to this rite. Thus Virgil :| ^ Op* 
time Grajugenum, cui me fortuna precari Et vitta comptos voluit pr»tendere 
ramos." It explains also the epithet of Statius§ in the line, ^' Vittat® laurus, 
et supplicis arbor olivae." 

Ibid. 'Or 6e^i9f fjyXaiaev. That is, «k OifUf ffp dyXatinu^ or erreXeffoi, as in 
Heslodos,|| 'ErreXccroi fieya €pyoVy o o2 hioOevOefXK yey. The expression wt Oi/its 
corresponds to the y 0€fU9 of the same poet in the following passage : ** oii* 
dOayarow Bepatreveiv ^HOeXov^ ovS' epSeiy /juuipmy Upoiv hripafiOif^ ^Hi Oi/ut opOpuh- 
troici Kwf fjOea^ viz., KoBa Oifitf teal iUajiov am rot? dpOpmiroif.ff Also, to Homer's 
y Bi/u^ larl, " prout fas," or " consuetude, est." JJ 

The verb ^Xiuaey answers to the Latin " omavit :" ex. gr. " omare con- 

• Oidip. E. 3. 

t Eumenides, 43. 88. On the use of these OaXXoi in precatory ceremonies, see Potter, Axchseo- 
log. Grec. Lib. il c. 5. pp. 280.. ss. Edit. Dunbar. 

We find them used also during the celebration of the Panath^naia of the Athenians, of which a 
detailed account is giyen in the same work, c. 20. pp. 479* ss. The OaXka^poi in these were per- 
sons of both sexes advanced in life, the Tpavt mentioned by DikaSarchos, and the re/wrrcy, styled 
KaXoi^ by Xenophdn in his Sympos. ly. 17* To these Aristophines alludes in his Vespse, 540* ss. 
O^crri vpecfivr&v 0x^9 X/>i^tfi/tot in^ oif^ axap^' ^Kvwrofieyoi ^ iv rai9 oMt^ OaXka^poi KakoV" 

See the Scholiast on this passage, who cites the authority of Dikaiarchos above-mentioned, iv 
•nf nayaOfiyaUtf^ as also of Xenophdn, and Philoch6ros (in his 'At^/v, as conjectured by Christianus 
in his note in 1.) 

I iEneid. vni. 127. s. The remarkable coin of the Gens Emilia, which represents on the 
obverse Aretas, the King of Arabia Petraia, in the attitude of a suppliant, and extending the 
olive-branch, from which depend the vittse, offers an excellent numismatic iUustration of this 
passage of VirgU. Vid. Eckhel, Doctr. N. V. T. v. pp. 1 31. s. 

§ Thebaid, xn. 492. | Scut Here. 22. 

•• 0pp. et DD. 134. ss. 

tt Vide Tzetz. in Poet Min. Grasc. T. m. p. 107. Edit Gaisford. 

XX £z- gr- Ilias, P'. 73. Ilp&ra 3* iffmv irwiy weipjcofuu, f 04^9 iarL t'. 32. S. 'At/mcc^, «•« 
wpwra fiaxiffOfiOi d<f>paB€Ovrt^ ^H< 08/Mt cffTti^, <<*^4i ^7^/*^ • 
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vivium," "to lay out a banquet with splendour."* Such also is its meaning in 
The6kr.f Tai 8c /x^a/i0vXXoc iai^vai rlv^ ithOie iraiap^ AeKif^U evel verpa roSro roi 
^ar/KaiGty " Since the Delphian rock hath given to this" (to Ktlfievov) " its oma- 
ture" (i. e. its luxuriance) " for thee." In the passive : Pindar. J 'AyXoi^erac 
8c jroi Mouaiiraf cv awrio^ "He" (Hieron) "is graced also with musical accom- 
plishments." Agreeably to this we find dyXdtri with the meaning attached to 
it, Beauty, Comeliness: as in Hom.§ ' AyXatriv yap efwiye Oeol^ rol okufiiroy 
exovmvf ""OXcrav. The words are those of Penel6pe. 

Hence came the very usual signification of the middle verb, " to rejoice," 
" feel pleasure," " experience satisfaction," in any possession considered as orna- 
mental. Thus Horn. : || aWa ai (fnifii iia/inepef ayXcueiaOai, " but I promise to 
you alone the pleasure of being their owner from henceforth." 

My concluding remark is on the composite form aTnryXaVtfcv, which I have 
foimd occurring in a fragment of an elegiac distich at the end of a Parian in- 
scription published by BoCKH from Spon and others, with the usual exegesis.** 
It records a decree of the Parian community in honour of a female named 
Aurelia Leita, the wife of a certain Marcus Aurelius Faustus; and the lines in 
metre appear thus : 



AIATHNAPICTOTOK6IANAK0ITIN 
• ••«••••»« OCAnHrAAIC€N 



As the learned editor above-mentioned has offered no restoration of this, I 
feel myself at liberty to propose one. I premise a few remarks : the first re- 
lating to the evident omission by the copyists of the syllable after THN in the 
first line. This, I conclude, happened in consequence of its resembling THN 
in the forms of its characters, the casualty having often happened, under such 

• Vid. Cicer. yl Verr. c. 20. f Epigr. l 3. b. 

I Olymp. L 22. 8. § Odyss. </. 179- s. 

I JMBj nf. 331. Add to these examples the passage in Simonides, IIc^i 7vyiu«6y, cczxx. 67. ss. 
Craisf. "SjoLhAV fiiv &¥ Oeff/uk roiavrri Tvin^^AXXocffi* rf t fyp^^ <y<7i^6Tai koxov ^Hv fi'Si t<? ^ rvpavvot^ 
^ CKtfwrovxov ^, *0<rri9 toiovto<9 Ovfkov df^XeSt^eratn 

♦• Corp. Inscriptt. T. n. p. 346. n. 2384. 9. 
VOL. xxn. 2 B 
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circumstances, to myself: I therefore propose IIAN.* I consider, moreover» 
^AYCTOC to be a very probable restoration in the commencement of the second 
line, as AKOITIN precedes in the first; that is, that the husband had added 
these lines himself, through a desire of contributing to the honour decreed to 
the wife. We may, therefore, suppose that the distich originally appeared in 
some such form as this : 

TouTo yepaVf iia rfjv vayapuntnoictuiv Smovtw^ 

This honorary memorial, for the sake of his wife, the mother of an all-pre-eminent ofispring, 
Faustus, remembering her worth, hath decorated. 

It appears sufficiently plain from the foregoing details that the composition 
now before us might have claimed, had it escaped the injuries of time and bar- 
barism, no inferior position amongst the contributions to the Greek Anthologfa, 
which have at different times engaged the attention of scholars of the highest 
eminence. As it is, most unfortunately, the marks which the finger of time has 
impressed on the moniunent have been so deeply graven, that for any epi- 
graphist to profess to restore it letter by letter to its original state, could 
scarcely be deemed other than a presumptuous self-confidence. To compen- 
sate this, however, we possess throughout indications more or less clear of all 
such components as it would be next to impossible to reproduce had they been 
utterly effaced ; and these are found to supply most valuable hints in relation 
not merely to the author's scope, but suggestive also of the identical expres- 
sions which he had selected. To turn these to their proper account, it is true, 
presupposes in the decipherer a certain degree of sagacity disciplined in the 
school of experience, the rarity of which endowment must constitute my plea, 
should my deductions fail of commanding the assent of my readers. 

* The oompoimd wwdpt&rot ooonn in HesiocL Opjk et DIX 291* OSto* /mv wtampt^o?^ Sv «vto« 
vaafT* po^e€u In defence of the triple oomponnd which I haye introdaced here, I may ^ppnl to 
Homer, Ilias, ^, 54. ^"0 /co< tftyw dciX^, aS ^i ^vvapt^rarvicHtu 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

Page 198, note (ft)- — The epigram here referred to, and which, doubtless, 
supplied Passow with this exegesis ,must have been that by Philippos, pub- 
lished in the Aldine " Anthologia,"* and more recently in the Andlekta of 
BBUNCK.f In the former it concludes thus : 2oi 7ap {yttep fiw/iwv arfiov Xifiavoio 
^Xanros Tc^« KoWtOvrwy^ ravpoy opeiovifiov, agreeably to which the Lexik6n 
by Konstantlnos notices the epithet alone, without seeming to recognise the 
existence of the verb. This is proved by the following extract : % " ILoKKtBinwv 
^wfiwv in Epigra. altarium in quibus immolatur sen litatur pulchris et splendidis 
victimis." The inadvertence which I have corrected in this note consisted in 
the incautious substitution of " Eurip." in the place of " Epigr." 

It will be seen from the citation, given in the context, of the concluding 
line of this epigram, which has been taken from the Analekta, that two im- 
portant alterations have been made in it by Bbunce; the first consisting in a 
change of the accentuation oi KaXKiOvrmv^ which he reads TrepKnrw/xepw^, thus con- 
verting it into a participle ; and the second, in replacing the Aldine reading, 
raSpov^ with Koirpoy. I conclude that the former of these alterations had been 
suggested by the asyndetons construction which necessarily resulted from 
making both arfioy and tcwnpov predicate cases of the same verb pi^et^ a syn- 
tactical inconvenience, however, if it can justly be styled so, which appears to 
me scarcely to warrant the rejection of the older accentuation, more particu- 
larly now that we possess in our Patmian epigram indubitable proof of the use 
of KoKKiBvTw. 

The extract which I have given in this note from Passow contains no 
reference to authority farther than what may be surmised from his mention of 
/Sctf/iior, and this suggests a belief that he had in view the above-mentioned epi- 
gram by Philippos. If such be the fact, and the authority cited by him under 
the head xaKKiBurew, viz., '^ Phil. Th. ep. 47. 6.," be this identical epigram, we 

• Vide VI. 10. 1. Ed. Venet. 1550. f Vol. n. p. 224. 

X Vol n. p. la b. £d. 1592. 

2e2 
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have a new canon, under the head of ** contradictory propositions/' added 
to Logic. 

Bishop Maltby has been more circumspect, as no mention whatever of our 
epithet occurs in his excellent edition of Mobell's Lexikon. KaKKtOvrim alone 
is recognised. 

Page 199, note (*).— This custom of sacrificing goats in honour of Artemis 
is particularly mentioned in an epigram by Theodorf des : * Kcu ooc eTnppe^ei 
yopyo^ \ifiapoio pofiairp ATfuif icai wpaioV9 apva? cm itpoOvpoiK^ viz., 'AprifiSo^. 
In the case before us, the account which the accomplished traveller Clarke 
has given of the Fauna of Patmosf sufficiently explains the use of the former 
of these animals in the sacred rites of its tutelary. 

Page 204, note (§). — I have already observed, that it would be hazardous to 
trace the origin of the myth embodied in the seventh and eighth lines to the 
geological knowledge current in the GrsBCo-Roman period ;| and consequently 
that we are to resort for a solution of its existence to some such etymological 
perversion as we know with certainty to have obtained in the instance of 
Rh6dos. In the cases both of this island and Patmos, we have found reason 
to believe, that the true etyma of their names were Aramaean terms expres- 
sive of local characteristics ;§ but that the Greek lost sight of this during his 
Hellenizing process, claimed the results of that process as indigenous appella- 
tions, and then constructed myths in unison with his imaginary themes. 

Thus also he elaborated the name of the central island of his Eyklades, 
and then tasked his ingenuity to account for its origin. This led to his in- 
vention of a species of legend, viz., of Poseiddn having intervened with his 
might to confer upon it, before a wandering and instable tract, a fixed and 
" conspicuous" position. || Another version of this myth assigns the agency to 
Ap611on.** 

It is certain, however, that the Aramaic dialect, one which we cannot but 
suppose to have been either identical with, or closely allied to, the language of 

* AnthoL Aid. iv. p. 201. n. 3. 3. a. In Bninck, u. 42. 

t Travels, etc toL itl p. 371* 4to. edit. { Vide supra, pp. 191. 203. 

§ Supr. p. 204. I Supr. p. 205. 

** Vide iEneid. in. 75. ss., and Senr. in looo. 
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the early navigators of the Mediterranean, furnishes a singularly descriptive 
word when understood with reference to their circumstances, the Hellenization 
of which also conducts at once to ArfKo^. I mean V^n*T., fem. i^'^'^l? signifying 
"fearful," "formidable " whence i^'j^nT, of which Kni^7 ^^ a synonym, " terror," 
or "affright ;"• all which were excellently adapted to express the feelings of the 
explorer of the -ffigsean, more especially whilst steering his course through the 
group of islands of which D61os is the centre, the theme of the poet's salutary 

warning : f 

'' InteiAisa nitentes 
Vites aequora cycladas." 

Accordingly, the perils of the mariner through those cliffy-bound guardians of 
their domain would at once suggest so appropriate a designation of the point 
from which they diverged. 

These remarks are intended as supplementary to a preceding paragraph in 
this section, where I waived the discussion by reason of its interference with my 
more immediate subject. J I have now only to add, that the learned Bochart 
has long since proposed the same ^tjnnon, but on a different ground, namely, 
that of D6I0S having been the chosen seat of the Apollinean cult. § This may 
be probable, on supposition of that worship having been introduced by the 
Phoenician navigators themselves, whose Herakl^s I conceive to have been the 
prototype of the Greek Ap611on, with the title and attributes of the ^^lyif T}/? • 
but of this we possess no such evidence as we have of their importing the 
worship of Poseiddn into Rhodes. || 

To return to Patmos. I have stated, at perhaps greater length than the oc- 
casion might seem to warrant, my views as to the origin of the persuasion to 
which we owe the seventh and eighth verses of our epigram. It may happen, 
however, after all, that scientific readers may attribute to them a profounder 
meaning, than the classical student would be disposed to allow them, under 
the influence of impressions similar to those of Clarke, whose introductory 
notices relating to the geology of this island are singularly germane to our pre- 

* Bnxtorf. Lex. Chald. et Syr. pp. 1 12. 1 16. f Horat Carxn. 1. 14. I9. a. 

X Snpr. p. 205. § Cit. in Stephan. ubi supra, p. 395. b. 

I Vide supra, p. 205. note (*). 
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sent subject : ^ Soon after coming to anchor, the author landed, with a view of 
examining the cliffs ; as the ports of the island have the appearance of craters, 
and substances resembling lava are common among the fragments of its rocks. 
The monastery of St. John is situated upon the highest verge of a crater of this 
description ; and the tfarbour of La Scala owes its origin to another. Perhaps 
there is not a spot in the Archipelago with more of the semblance of a volcanic 
origin than Patmos. The cliffs exhibit no form of regular strata, but one im- 
mense bed of a porous black rock, in which are numerous nuclei of a white 
colour, as large as a pullet's egg, in the form of crosses all of them in- 
tersecting crystals of/dd-sparj imbedded in decomposing trap^* 

The question then resolves itself into this : Are we to suppose that the sd* 
ence of the second century of our era had been such as to qualify an observer, 
however intelligent, to speculate on the events of a strictly geological epoch, as 
suggested by such phsenomena ? A more protracted discussion of this subject 
may be avoided by the following references, which will acquaint the reader 
with the views of the ancients on its scientific aspect. Heraklefdes, in Excerpt 
de Polit. p. 455., already cited, supra, p. 205, n. (*), states the fact simply with 
respect to Rh6dos. Plinius, however, in Nat. Hist. u. 88. s., and Marcellinus, 
in Beb. Gest. xvn. 7. sub. fin., more ambitiously, but with a copious infusion of 
mythical references in their respective catalogues, a critical investigation of 
which would extend this essay very far beyond its prescribed limits. 

The fine passage in Pindar. Olymp. vn. 100-28. Ookti V ap6pw^wy iroXoioi 
Ti7<T<€s, If. T. I€j is> of course, merely the statement of a poet, but merits a notice 
here, as, in all probability, the ground-work of our author^s lines respecting 
the origin of his Patmos. 



SECTION IV. b. 

The Titulus next in order, and which, with the foregoing, comprises my 
whole collection of memorials of ancient Patmos, was copied firom a marble in 
the Convent that stands in the centre of the town. It has sustained more 

* Travela, ubi supra, pp.369. 8. 
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damage than even its predecepsor ; of twenty three lines, which alone it was 
possible to trace, the fifth having altogether disappeared from the monument, 
and one-half at least of the remainder retaining but a few letters or isolated 
words to render the decipherer any assistance. Fortunately, however, sufficient 
has on the whole been left to acquaint us with the specific object held in view, 
accompanied also with the name of the individual, of certain honours awarded 
to whom the document was a record. It is referrible, moreover, to a class of 
inscriptions, the language of which was, in a principal degree, framed after a 
technical model ; so that, provided the peculiarities of any particular member 
thereof were tolerably preserved, a competent acquaintance with the municipal 
phraseology suited to its case enables the decipherer to supply, with a reason- 
able chance of accuracy, whatever deficiencies the marble may present in its 
technical details. By pursuing this method, and availing myself of a large col- 
lection of tituli, both edited and in manuscript, from the islands of the jEgsean, 
I am of opinion, that it is in my power to submit a very probable restoration 
of the whole, with the exception, in certain instances, of Names and Numerals, 
which no ingenuity could hope to divine. 

The collection of tituli to which I have alluded as already published is 
that of the learned Bogeh : those which I have mentioned as inedited com- 
prise a large number in my own possession, the fruits of personal research, 
which it is my anxious desire at some future period to submit to the members 
of the Academy. 

The general tenor of the epigraph before us is to evince the gratitude of 
the inhabitants of Pdtmos, and the other islands of the Ikarian sea, towards an in- 
dividual named Chrys6komos, in return for his various acts of kindness and 
liberality towards their community. This was evinced by their decreeing him 
a crown of gold and a portrait {elicom ypawr^y) of himself, exclusively of other 
honours, commensurate to his alacrity in their service. 

This being premised, I proceed to submit^ in the first place, my transcript 
of what remained on the monument, then a translation of it in accordance 
with the form to which I have ventured to restore it, and lastly, that form 
itself in the minuscule character, accompanied by the proofs of my several 
restorations. 
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OKOMOZ . AITOA EAOZETXIIKOI 

TON AAAIK MEN HL.O. 

TXIN 

5 TOY.I.n...lO 

O KAeiAIANEKAZTfllEAYTONEY HN 

HAPEXOMENON. . . AHOTHZ mZA 

XMAZ EAAHNAZAPX 

10 ON IAyta 

A O.A. .EK a. rATTAI 

XPYZOKOMOZ 

ZYM M..EI 

NEITAINYN . . . nHrPEATAIEPMHNT . . N RATMI 

15 ANAeHZEINKAIAPAXMAZAIAKOZIAZAfi 
X2ZEKAANEIZONTA . . . EHHrrEAT 
EKTUN I A I HNTAZTEeVZ I AZ 
lAZMATAVnOAEXEZeAIAEAOXeAl 

MEN NE EXEI .A EHOY 

20 AZKAIAPM . . OMEN . ZZTE^ANTIZAI A 
IZTE#.N..AnOXPY 

N . . KA ONirPARTHIATE 

YMONHM N..E EPTftl 

HPHMA ANAr- 

"During the Monarduhip of**«*******in the month**************. 
Putsuant to the motion of Ghiysdkomos and Tolmides; it hath seemed good 
To the general council of the islanders of the Ikarian HelUts met in assembly: 
Whereas we have been cognizant of Ghrysdlcomos, son of*********t08 
5 Approving himself undeviatingly, and on all oocanons, benevolently disposed 
Both towards the states of the islanders in general, and towards their citizens 
Individually, as manifested by his acts of beneficence to each : 
As also, of his having provided out of his private resources 
«*•***•**** drachma! on the occasion of his officiating as 
10 Voluntary epimenian legate to the Hellenes, our rulers: 
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Being, we repeat, aware of these services, as well as of the amount 

Out of his private funds contributed by Chrysdkomos, son of ••♦♦••• tos; 

As also of his promising additional services on our behalf 

For the time to come: and that now he hath, of his own firee-will, 

15 Engaged to present an offering of a statue of HermSs to the Patmian community, 
As well as to advance on loan free of legal interest two hundred drachma! ; 
And hath, moreover, voluntarily undertaken to charge himself 
With the expenses of the sacrificial solemnities, and the victims : 
Be it decreed, to confer upon Ghrysdkomos the meed of our praise, 

20 And to accord to him becoming and appropriate honours ; 

As also to present him, in the temple of HermSs, with a crown 

Of the value often golden statdres, together with a portrait of himself, 

In testimony of his having been a person distinguished by 

His assiduity and zeal on our behalf, both in act and in counsel. 

25 The Qusestors of the Treasury are desired to have this Psephism engraven 
On a tablet of stone, and set up alongside the altar of HermSs. 
The Quaestors of the Treasury are also directed to defray the expexises of the tablet." 

'Etti ^ovap%ov {tov SeTi/oy)* /4i/vo9 {rov huvo^)' Kpv- 
* coKOfio^ KOI ToXfuSrp elnay. "ESo^e rw TLoiptS 
rwy Koff ^EWaSa 'licapifiy (rvfrnopevo/siywy vijaiwTwy* 

1. 'Eiri K. T. If. It is quite evident from the second line, which commences 
with the fragment of a Proper name, that one, at least, had preceded it in the 
perfect inscription : but not the slightest trace of it remained on the marble. 
I have been, therefore, obliged to have recourse to another titulus, the import 
of which is analogous to this one of Patmos, with a view to its partial restoration. 

I refer here to a Eoian inscription, hitherto, as I believe, inedited, which has 
long lain amongst my papers ; a Psephism of a Koiyoy very similar to, if not 
identical with, the Assembly mentioned in our epigraph. It commences thus : 
Eni . MONAPXOY. NIKO^PONOZ . MHNOZ. APTEMITIOY. EAOZE.Tni. 
KOINIll .TUN . rVMnOPEYOMENUN . nAPAK[TIIlN]. I accordingly sup- 
plied the deficient line with reference to this heading, which also gave me 
avfmopevofUywy in the third, whereof the only traces existing on the Patmian 
maj*ble were the letters MEN. 

VOL. xxn. 2 F 
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I wish it to be understood, however, that in adopting 'Eiri Mora^ov as a 
heading to the titulus before us, I intend merely to express the fact, that all 
such documents commenced with a mention of their respective Eponjrmes. 
That the Patmian magistrate who bore that title was styled a Moyapxo^f I am 
not in a condition to prove, unless on the assumption that the Koipoy iraparrim^ 
of theKoian titulus was the same body with the K. r£y Koff ^EWaSaliropcayof 
that before us : but this it would be rash to assert ; firstly, because it is gene- 
rally agreed, that Kos did not lie within the limits of the Ikarian sea; and se- 
condly, because of the essential difference of the two denominations ; ircLpaimoi 
expressing a position along the coast, namely, of that part of Asia Minor con- 
tiguous to which the islands of the Kowoy lay. These Koiyo, in effect, seem to 
have been councils of Representatives, chiefly, if not wholly, convened for re- 
ligious purposes : and it appears, therefore, natural to conclude, that several 
had existed, each regulated by the circumstances of cult and geographical 
position. Thus we possess undoubted evidence of one having existed amongst 
the Eyklades, the place of whose meeting was TSnos, as we find it mentioned 
under the name of to Koivoy t&v yiprim-w^ in a Psephism of that place, which 
BoCKH has edited from Yilloison.* The members of this council of confede- 
rated islands, termed SuvcS/mm, are represented in this document as decreeing 
honours to a certain benefactor named Timon, amongst which we observe the 
following : KAAEZAI . AYTON . ERI . TA . lEPA . KAI . GYZIAN . HAZAN . 
HN . ZYNTEAOYZIN . Ol . XYNEAPOI . TOIZ . OEOIZ . YREP . TYXHZ . 
KAI . ZnTHPI AZ . TON . NHZIXlTflN. To this body, therefore, very pro- 
bably, belonged the appointment of the Theoroi of the islands each year, to 
attend the celebration of its anniversary solemnity in Delos. Hence we find, 
in a Psephism of the same Tfinos published by Bockh from Osann and others,! 
a certain Amm6nios receiving due honour from the Tenian authorities for his 
having undertaken the ofiice of OeopoSoiro? of the confederated states. 

The same amount of evidence is now afforded us by this Patmian inscription 
of a Koipoy having existed within the precincts of the Ikarian sea, that is, a Con- 

* Corp. Inscr. T. n. p. 256. n. 2334. 11.21. sa. Bockb's restoration. 
t Ibid. p. 250. n. 2329. U. 8. 8. 
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vention of representatives from the islands of the Ionian confederacy within its 
limits, to attend to its religious concerns. As I have intimated already, I re- 
gard this council as wholly distinct from the one with which the Koian titulus 
acquaints us as including representatives from those islands alone of the Doric 
Sporddes whicli were mapairruu^ or contiguous to the Asiatic coast. What 
the particular cult was to the care of which the attention of the members 
of the Koian kolvov was addressed, appears sufficiently obvious : we may rea- 
sonably presume it to have been that of Zeiis, from the repeated occurrence of 
the name of that deity in the epigraph :* and in the same way we may infer 
from the fourteenth line of the Patmian, in which we recognise EPMHN, that 
the Hermaian solemnities particularly engaged the consideration of the Ikarian 
Koivov. 

According to this view of the subject, connected with the impossibility of 
determining under present circumstances the precise title of the Patmian 
Eponyme, we can only supply Ell I . MONAPXOY, " dicis causa," or, as we now 
stand on Ionian ground, replace it with one of the eponymes of Ionia ; for ex- 
ample, the Ephesian APXONTOZ, or the Teian lEPEHZ. 

The restorations in the second line are certain, with the exception of 
TOAMIAHZ, of which only the first syllable remained. El HAN, the Roman 
" dixerunt," or " retulerunt," was the expression used in almost every instance, 
with reference to the originators of any motion in these TLoiviu Thus we find 
in the Koian titulus, XAPMinnOZ . RAPMENIZKOY. KAI . ♦lAOZTQZ . ♦! 
AOZTOY . El RAN. This clause, it is true, comes after the words EAOSE . 
Till . KQI NXll, etc., in that titulus ; and it might, therefore, be expected, that I 
should be guided by its analogy whilst supplying the lacunee in the fourth and 
fifth lines of the Patmian. But the clear traces which the marble presented of 
the names Chrys6komos and Tolmf des before EAOSEN were obstacles to my 
adopting this order which I could not surmount. As they could not have been 
Eponymes .... otherwise we should have had XPYZOKOMOY, and this ex- 
clusively of the difficulty of accounting for a double Eponyme — we can re- 
gard them in no other light than as the proposers of the Psephism. Indepen- 

* Viz., in the eleventh, twelfth, and twentj-ninth lines. See the close of this section, where 
this* inscription has been given in full, with the requisite elucidations. 

2f2 
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dently of these consideratioQs, we possess evidence, in documents of this kind, 
of the order efirai/- eSo^- SeSox^oi being frequently observed ; as in the Ear- 
thaian inscriptions edited by Bockh,* ^HpaKXeihrp cftrcv clBogc t»J BovXy icai t£ 
Afjjiw r. T. \. Again : ^Eaxarlwy eTire* cSo^e, etc ZcMriVarof *Iao¥iicov uwey' eio^ 
etc. It appears, moreover, from the first two of these, that it was not contrary 
to usage to dispense with adding the paternal names of the movers, as we see 
has been done on the present occasion. 

The third line occasioned me considerable perplexity in the commencement, 
but only there, as I feel reasonably certain of the supplements 1 have intro- 
duced towards the close. The corresponding passage of the Koian titulus ap- 
pears thus : TON . rVMnOPEYOMENXlN . RAPAK TON. This 

gave me the important supplement rVMnOPEYOMENXlN, of which the only 
trace on the marble was the penultimate syllable. NHZIXlT^lN also may be 
reckoned as certain ; but I found it impracticable to deal so with riAPAKTIAN, 
which, consequently, I rejected as foreign to our inscription, substituting another 
form of restoration, which appears in singular accordance with the few letters 
that could at all be discerned. 

The sole difficulty here is the denomination *EXXar ^Ixapluj as applied to 
the islands represented in the Kotvoy : but this may very easily be removed 
by considering with what tenaciousness the ancient Greeks Iield to their com- 
mon ethnic, Hellenes. Agreeably to this, we find it in the ninth line attributed 
by the framer of the Psephism to the citizens of the state which was dominant^ 
at the epoch when it passed the Koiyop, in this quarter of the ^gsean. In this 
view, to designate it as 'EXXar 'Impia was but to proclaim their consanguinity 
with their rulers. We may here, however, read 'liropTtfi/, without any material 
alteration in the sense. 

'E^e<5^ eyywpiaafuy Xpwrotcofioy rov •••••••• 

5 rov iia vapro^ evyovy opra iiareKoumUj 

Kcu Kara koivov raiK rmv vipyimrSy iroXeatf roU re 
itoKirai^ Koff tBiaUj kicaarw kavroy eifepyerf/y 
irape^ofuvov^ xal aito rfJ9 ovaiav x^PVTV^^^^^ ^P^' 
Xfia^ ♦••♦••♦ yeyofiepop irpo^ rou^ ^EXKijva^ apX' 

• Corp. Insor. T. IL pp. 282. 284. zm. 2352. 2353. 2356. 
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10 opras fj/uy ainenayytKov Imifiriviov* raSra fuv 
€iSo769, oaa ik eic rwp liiwp ainov e^elpyaarai 
yipwroKOiio^ ToS •••««•«• Tov, Kol oTi TtXelopa 
avfJL(f>epovTa tifuv el^ top fieWopra j(p6pop v'tt- 
urxpeirar pvp Se iw^yyeKrcu *Epfitjp ry PtiatD Tlarfjiiij 

15 apaOffireiPf ical ipajQjLa^ iiaicoaia^ iwceiPy 

Ay iiciapei^opra' koI ejrtjyyeKrai irapa ravra 
he ^wp lUwp ra9 re dvala^ ical ra Ovtr^ 
ULfffiara im6S€j(€a0cu* 

It will be seen from the uncial titulus, that in the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
lines, the characters had been almost wholly efiaced from the monument. The 
supplements, therefore, which I have adopted, have been selected in conformity 
to analogous inscriptions. The syllable TOY, which commences the fifth line, 
was undoubtedly the final one of the paternal name in the second case, which 
name, therefore, we must suppose to have ended in TOZ, as AAEIMANTOZ, 
♦lAOZTOZ, or the like. Lastly, from HAPEXOMENON, with which the 
eighth line begins, we infer that the verb eypwplaa/jLep^ or one of similar import, 
came after eireiBri. These observations being premised, I offer the following 
citations, which will acquaint the reader with the phraseology usually employed 
in such cases as the present. 

I take my first example from a Teian inscription which Bockh has edited 
from MAriTAiRE, Clabkb, and others:* EIIEIAH . KPATON . IflTIXOY. 
KAAXHAONIOZ . AYAHTHZ . EYNOYZ . UN . AIATEAEI .Tfil . KOINfll . 
TON . ZYNArnNIZTON . KAI . AEPUN . KAI . nPATTON . AIEI . TA • 
ZYM4EPONTA . TOIZ . ZYNAPXINIZTAIZ sc. r. k^. My secondf relates to 
the same individual : EHEIAH . O . lEPEYZ . THZ . ZYNOAOY. KPATON . 
ZflTIXOY. EN . TE.TOI . ZHN . nOAAAZ . KAI. MEfAAAZ . AHOAEIZEIZ . 
EnOIEiTO . THZ . nPOZ .TOYZ. ATTAAIZTAZ . EYNOIAZ.KAI . KAT. 
lAIAN . YREP . EKAZTOY . KAI . KATA . KOINON . TON . Y*\ EAYTOY. 
ZYNHrMENIlN r. t. l^. 

7. Kaff SUap. Elsewhere, as in the Teian inscription last cited, xai^ tbiap. 

* Corp.In8cr.T.n.p.661.iL306&l. S8. f Ibid. p. 666. n. 3069. 2. ss. 
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The aspiration of &109 arose very probably from its having had the Digamma 
prefixed in the .£olic dialect* 

8. Hapexpiuvov. That is, SiareXovKra (1. 5.) Ttapexpfuvov. Thus in a Delian 
inscription edited by Bockh from Maittairb if KAI . XPEIAZ • AIATEAEI • 
nAPEXOMENOZ . AHAIIIN . TOIZ . ENTYrXANOYZIN . AYTfll . KAI . 
KOINHI .KAI. lAIAi. 

Ibid. Xopifffijaavra. My first restoration here was AAHANHZANTA, but 
I altered it to its present form, as agreeing better with the traces on the marble. 
It is also abundantly authorized : as by the Teian inscription which Bockh has 
edited from Chandler :| OYAEMIAN . ANENEPKANTEZ . Till . KOINIll . 
AAPANHN . AAA' . EK . TON . lAIHN . PANTA . XOPHmZANTEZ . 
A^EIAHZ . EZ . TAZ . GYZIAZ . PAZAZ . TAZ . ZYNTEAOYMENAZ . 
YPO . THZ . EXINOY . ZYMMOPIAZ . TOIZ . TE . OEOIZ . KAI . TOIZ . 
EYEPrETAIZ. Thus Demosthenes :§ Ov fiSpov avrol ttpoOofim ovfinroXenfjaooatM, 
oXXa Kol ficuriKea rwv Ilepawy xPVt^'^^ X'WY^^ VH*^ Ttporpv^vrai. Also Poly- 
bios: H TO S€ K^Krwv itXiiOw to ra ireBia tcaroucovyf avvttmiKO^ tcuV riv Kapxv^oyiwy 
eXiriai^ ia^friKS^ lilv typpiffti to arparowAoy rok evin^aWy wherein we perceive 
the construction altered. 

9. •EXXt/rar. Who these Hellenes were there is some difficulty in deter- 
mining in the present condition of the epigraph. It is probable, however, that 
the Athenians are meant, whose generals had terminated the war that had 
raged between the Samians and Milesians about some lands near Priene, and 
subjected Samos to the Athenian rule. This happened at the close of the 
eighty-fourth Olympiad, at which period it was likely that Pdtmos and the other 
islands of the Ikarian sea shared the fate of the Samians.** 

It appears from the uncial copy of this inscription, that of the ninth and 
tenth lines only twenty-one letters were discernible on the marble, that is, less 
than one-third of the total number which we may reasonably conclude to have 

* Compare Bockh, C. I. T. u. p.277. n. 2347.cL 8. and bis note on n. 2329. L 7. 

t Ibid. p. 223. n. 2267. U. 7. ss. J Ibid. p. 654. n. 3066. IL 10. 8& 

§ Contr. Epist. Pbilipp. p. 153. 11. 26. ss. | Hist. in. 68. 8. 

** Vide Bockh's Commentary on the Samian titulns, containing the answer of Lysimachos, 
Ring of Tbrike, to the Samians, on the subject of certain disputed lands near Priene, Corp. Inscr. 
T.ii. p.214.n.2254. 
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been inscribed on the monument in its original state. I cannot, therefore, be 
expected to vouch for the entire accuracy of my supplements : but that they 
claim attention is manifest from the corresponding clause in the Koian epigraph, 
to which I have already referred as one of my guides in this discussion. It is 
quite clear, that the expenditure of his private funds by Chrys6komos, which 
entitled him to so much gratitude, must have been directed to some important 
object connected with the business of the TLoivov, the superintendence and due 
regulation of certain religious solemnities, probably the Hermaic. Consequently, 
I can conceive no supplements more proper to be introduced here than such as. 
relate to the conveying authentic information {iitar/^dKla) of the acts of the 
Koivovlo the ruling powers, whose sanction may be presumed to have been ne- 
cessary in order to their being carried into execution. 

When this commission was undertaken voluntarily, the individual intrusted 
with it appears to have been styled auT67ra77€\o9, and in this case he must be 
presumed to have charged himself with the outlay attendant on the performance 
of its duties, otherwise there would have been little or no merit in its acceptance. 
By supposing, then, Chrys6komos to have acted so, an hypothesis with which 
the supplement x^pvyv^^^^ ^^ ^^ exact accordance, we invest him with an im- 
portant claim to the gratitude of the Patmian community, and similar in its 
degree to that of a Thyateirene patriot, whom a section of his fellow-citizens 
honoured with a statue as, amongst other services, itpea^aavra irpo^ top Avto- 
xparopa Trpottca, kcu xaTopOwaafievoy Ta fieyiara ry irarplii,* 

The following is the clause in the Ko'ian epigraph to which I have referred 
as sanctioning the preceding supplements : EH El AH . NIKArOPAZ . 6EYAfi 
POY . KAI . AYKAieOZ . AEYKinnOY. TENOMENOI . EPIMHNIOI . 
AYTEPArrEAOl . TA . TE . lEPA . EZEGYZANTO . . II . KAI . ANENEH 
ZANTO . TAN . OYZIAN . TOY . AlOZ. tc. r. k^. These expressions place in 
a very clear light what was the special business of the Koiva and their Ivayy^ot, 
namely, sacred concerns ; particularly when compared with the fourteenth and 
following lines of the titulus now before us ; ySy 5c eitnyyeKrcu^ k. t. \. 

11. 'E^c/pyaorac. There can be little doubt of the correctness of this res- 

* Vid. Bockh's Corp. Inscr. T. il p. 852. n. 3495. 9. s., and Fabretti's titulus cited supn, 
pp. 188. 8. BocKH has edited this from Spom and Whkleb in C. I. T. l p. 448. 
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toration. *E^€pya^€a6cu means ^ to accomplish ;" as in Lucian :* Et 8c ra! ^or 
S/a9 1/ no\6/rX€iTOf yhoio^ ical davfiaara iroXXa i^epyaaato. Again :f *0pa9f owmt 
paBiw^ afui ica} itonjriKWK i^etpyaaafjieBa. Diodor. : Ecu ra irepl rtfy Kcpaxwoaicoiflay 
/loKiara irammv avQpimmv i^eipyaaapro* The simple perfect occurs, in the active 
sense in which it is here used in the compound form, in a passage from S. 
E^rillos, cited bjHemsterhuis,^ where Sokrdtes is said elpyaaOai avy rw irarpi 
ryv XidoTOfiiay. Compare Thukydides : § OvSi yap vfui^f fieKerSprev avro eoOvt 
WKO Twv ^rfiiicSPf l^eipyaaOe 9ri0, that iSy to rtjv OaXatrari^* Instances, however, 
are not wanting of its passive sense ; for example, Her6dot : || To /uy iff epyo^ 
i^eipycurrai fioi^ k. t. \. 

The supplements in the two following verses have been suggested by the 
verb which closes the period, hwiax^eiTah whereof traces so clear remained as 
at once to suggest its restoration. Yjofj^povra is a word of most frequent oc- 
currence in Psephisms ; as in the first of the inscriptions from T^s cited above,** 
irpwrrwv cdel ra aviuf>€povra roiv euyar/wyiarcuv 

14, 'EwifyycXTai. This perfect, like i^eipyoffrai in the eleventh line, admits 
of both an active and passive construction. It is active here, as in two of the 
sacred Epistles : *Oti S en'^yyeKrai Svyaro^ ion ical 'irottjaaifff and, tivr ie c'Tify- 
yeKrcUy Xeytap' 'Em aTra^ eyi0 aeiw ov /jlopov rfjy yYJVf oXXa xai top ovpavop. |{ In 
the following it is passive : "Axp^^ o5 iKOr/ to airipiia w eTttjyyeKrai.^^ It im- 
plies the binding oneself by a voluntary engagement: whence efrayyeKiot ^^fr^y- 
williges Versprechen," in Passow. Thus Demosth. :|||| To5 ira/f rifAmv cfwrX^- 
ovTov IvavTimOivTo^j kcu Torr vavrtus fjuaOov^^ el iioffmaoiey ti/i/ vavPf fuyaXow emff* 
yeX/jLePov, 

The reading EPMHN in this line was very distinct on the marble, and agrees 
precisely with ANAGHZEIN in the following, which is the verb most usually 
employed in the cases of such offerings, as has been stated in a former section 
of this memoir, wherein I have also explained the meaning of 'E/^/x^i/ (and the 
like) in its present connexion.*** RATMIHI was also clearly defined, but not 

* In SomiL 9* fin. f In ContempL 4. fin. X Commentar. in Somo. 12. 1. 5. 

§ L 142. B m. 65. m. ♦♦ P. 225. 

ft Romans, c. nr. v. 21. Xt Hebrews, c. xu. r. 26. §§ Oalatians, c. m. v. 19. 

gg Orat adv. Zen6themin, p. 884. IL 10. ss. *** Sapr. pp. 110. 1 16. 166. 
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60 the intermediate letters which appear in my copy, T. NEZE . . I regard it, 
however, as certain, that the psephism exhibited TH I NHZfil, the fifth and 
sixth letters of which are constantly mistaken in worn monuments, even by ex- 
perienced transcribers, for E and Z respectively. The reverse also holds good ; 
and the same may be said of B, E, I, K, Z. An XI bisected vertically often 
assumes the appearance of E, E, etc., as the perplexed traveller often finds when 
the merely mechanical part of his task is completed. 

16. 'O9 ki&ayd^ovra^ that is, " with the understanding that the money was 
not to bear interest." That such was properly the meaning of 8ai/€tf of, liclavel^Wy 
Saumaise* has abundantly proved, and after him Suicer and Schleusner. When 
the compact between parties was to the contrary effect, it was usual to add Im 
TOKtD. Hence the gloss of Hes^chios : Aavel^er /ieraSiSor, to*? it^eeai xexpS* 
The words of Theophylaktosf are very precise: Aaveia/m Sc ov to avy roicw 
Xiyeif aXKa t^v airXwi X/^^aii/* iiteiifi ical iv rw yo/jup xwph tokov eiauet^oi/' the 
command being, *Eav he apyvpiou erSamin/f, rw a8e\0i? to? itevixpw vapa col --- 
ovK 4irc0i/<76fv avrw roicoy^X Thus S. Luke :§ 01 afJutprtaXol afiapnrwKoi^ iavei^ovaip 
lya moKa^wai ra Sxa, that is, arotcmf the precise sum lent, and no more. In 
just the same way a ^' loan" amongst us bears no interest, unless it be so under- 
stood on delivering it, and the usual legal formalities be observed. 

It thus appears that the merit of Chrysokomos consisted in his placing a cer- 
tain sum at the disposal of the Koivov free of interest This we may parallel 
with the liberality of Timon the Syrakusian, towards the islanders of the Ky- 
kl&des, which is made the subject of commendation in the Tenian psephism 
already referred to,|| namely, his facilitating on their behalf the exchange of 
Attic money into Bhodian, and thus protecting them against the rapacity of 
the extortioners of those days. The titulus proceeds as follows in Bockh's mi- 
nuscule : ** T£v TraiKovpTWP VTrep eKaroyipaxjiwy rov^'PoSiou apyvpiou ovk eXarroy 
witaiTOVvrwv ktcarror ical irevre ipa^fiwy PooXo/jLevo^ kv ttatTiv or^apiareip^ 

ovic empafyvTO ovBeya 4roXXi;/3oy rw apyvpiip roinWf aXKa TrpoaeSe^aro aino ojcoWv- 

• 

* In libr. de Usuris, referred to by Suicer in his Thesaur. Ecclesiast. T. l p. 822., and by 
Schleusner in Lezic. Nor. Test, on the verb ^atf^it^ta. Compare the Critica Sacra, pp. 68. s. 
t Comment, on S. liatth. c. v. y. 42. % Sxod. c. xxn. ▼. 26. 

§ C. VL T. 34. I Vid. supr. p. 222. *♦ Vv. 4. ss. 
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/3ioToi/, rcu Ttepienolriffe roU vYiaimrai^* in our language, making them a present :: : 

of five per centum by exchanging at par. 

17. Qwrias koX BvaiaafMrcu The first of these words expresses the solemni- ^j 
ties which accompanied the sacrifices .... the Feriee .... and the second* the 

victims which were offered. Thus Lucian :* Uapra ravra epya iJHurly eTvai t^9 

*Afn€fAiio9 fJLe/M^tfAoipovatfv on firi ifapeKii^ri itpo^ rijy Ovalav uwo rov OiVc»(, that 

is, as appears from what follows, ra lipua^ rrjv lofn^y. That Bwrlaafjui means ;;;; 

the offering itself, or the matter of the sacrifice, is plain from its being the ^ 

version adopted by the LXX. for n3t and Hlg^H in the Pentateuch :f Ou atpa^eiv «^ 

errl ^Vfirj cufia Owiaafiarmv fiov. Qvalaafta rw Kvpiw icrL 

AeSo^dai KpvcoKo* ^ 

fjov fiky hnaivlaaif irapeyeiy Se ainw rifMS irpeiroV' 
20 tfav Kol apfw^ofieva^' are^ywacu Se ahrou iv ^ 

rw rov *EpfjLov lepw areipavw into XP^ 

a&v heicoy icai dxopi yponrryf are aiSpa oTroi&udy ical 

itpo&viiov rifuv yevo/ievoy eu re epyw icat 

rfftifuiru 02 Ta/uai avarfpa^avrwy robe ro 
25 fft^ia/Mi av r^y ar^Xrjy \i0linjPf icat avaOivrmv 

irapa rov ^wfioy r6v *Epfiou* ro Sc ai/a- 

\wfJLa eU ryp artjKfiP reXecayrwp ol Tufuau 

18. Aeh^eai, K. T. I|. Thus the Eoian titulus : AEAOXeAl . N I K APOPAM . 
MEN . KAI . AYKAieON . EPAINEZAI . r. r. 1^. KAI . ZTE^ANAZAI . 
AYTOZ . APO . XPYZAN . AEKA. Here we perceive the ellipsis of ZTE^ANfll, 

as in a fragment of Lyctlrgos given by Ph6tio8 : J Awcovpyo^ ^riaiV 'AWa ^riv 
Koi TLa^iaOivriv hcarov /jlpcu^ iarexfMpmcare^ meaning thereby, are(f>ww ano kicarroy 

I have introduced a supplement into the commencement of the twenty-first 

* De Saorific. 1. 

t Comp.£zod. xzxiv. 25., xxiz. 18. Cod. Alexandrin. lxx. 

X BibL c. 396. 8. Bbckbb baa given this fragment from Harpokration, under the Oration 
Ilc/ii Aiofjci^<reft;9, n. IH« 
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line, for which I have no authority excepting the mention of Hermes in the 
fourteenth, as an object of religious veneration to Chrysdkomos and the Pat- 
mians. It was, moreover, usual to perform the ceremony of crowning dis- 
tinguished persons in a temple or a theatre, and during the celebration of some 
public anniversary solemnity. Thus in a Tenian inscription of Dodwell and 
others, which Bockh has edited,* we read : AEAOXeAl . TH I . BOYAH I . KM • 
Xni . AH Mm . EPAINEZAI . TE . AYTON . KAI . ZTE^ANflZAI .GAAAOY. 
ZTE^ANni . EN . Tni . lEPfll . THI . TOY . POZEIAnNOZ . KAI . THZ . 
AM^ITPITHZ. A Teian psephism, edited by the same from Chandler, pro- 
ceeds as follows: f AEAOXGAI .THI . EXINOY. ZYMMOPIAI . EHAINEZAI . 
EAAANIKON . ZniAOY. ic. T. \. KAI . ZTE^ANnZAI . EKAZTON . AYTON . 
ZTE^ANni . GAAAOY . APETHZ . ENEKEN . KAI . ♦lAOAOSIAZ . HZ . E 
XONTEZ . AIATEAOYZIN . ElZ . TO . KOINON . THZ . ZYMMOPIAZ . KAI . 
ANArrEIAAl . AYTON . TON . ZTE^ANON . TOIZ . AEYKAGEOIZ . META . 
TAZ. ZnONAAZ. EN . HI . APriNHTAI . HMEPAI . H . ZYMMOPIA. Theatres 
were, as I have mentioned, very usual localities assigned to such purposes : 
accordingly we find, in three inscriptions of Tenos, which appear in Bockh's 
collection from MOlleb, Dubois, Osann, Rose, etc.,t the proclamation of 
crowns decreed to certain individuals by the municipal authorities made by 
the Archon Stephanephoros, EN . TflLGEATPni . HOZIAEIfiN . KAI . AlO 
NYZIflN •Tfll . ArnN I . TflN . TPAmiAflN. So also in a passage of Demo- 
8thenes§ we read : 'ft? apa lei aretfmvwaai Aij/xoaflei^i/ ArffjofrOei^ovi Ilaiaviea yjpvctS 

• Corp, Inscr. T. il p. 250. n. 2329. U. 10. ss. f Ibid. p. 654. n. 3066. 11. 18. ss. 

X Ibid. p. 252. n. 2330., p. 254. n. 2333., p. 255. n. 2334. 

§ Orat. de Corona, p. 243. 14. ss. Beisk. We find here simplj XP^^^ areff^avij^^ which were ao- 
companied sometimes with the mention of the precise amount, as, an-o Takatrrwv e^xovra, in thecrown 
decreed to the Senate and People of the Athenians by certain towns of the Chersonesos, in the same 
Oration, p. 256. 23. ss. So also in the Khodian titulus (Bockh, ii. p. 392^ n. 2525. 76. ss.); tneffMv- 
»0eU iTT* apera x/>v<r€w are(f>aviv utto xpv<r&y ^exa, k. t. X. Agreeably to this, we might propose, in 
addition to the modes of restoration of lines 20-21. about to be mentioned, the following: <rr60- 
apwffai B€ ainov iv roiv *Epfiaioi9 xpvifiij^ <rrf0avi{), etc 

The expression &v6 x/>v<ra)i' is elliptical, cTariipuv being understood. The money value of the 
crown airo x/y. ^. was therefore 200 drachma!, if the Attic stater be meant; if that of Kyzikos, 
280. Comp. Eckhel, Doctr. N. V. T. i. Proleg. Gen. pp. xH. ss. Bockh. Staatsh. d. AtL i. p. 22. 
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oreffM^Wt Kcu avayopevacu kv rw OeirpWf Aiovvaioi^ roU ficyoXoft, rpaywiciv iccuvoUf 
r T. l^. This, we know, was made use of by Aischines as one of his articles of 
impeachment on that memorable occasion. 

I have stated that such was the usual formality observed in giving effect to 
psephisms of this class : but instances of omission frequently occur, if not of 
the actual performance of the ceremony and its notification in public, at least 
of their being provided for in the body of the Psephism. The Koian titulus, 
to which I have so frequently referred, affords an example of this, its words 
being simply, FTE^ANnZAI . AYTOZ . APO . XPYIllN . AEKA. Perhaps 
the publicity implied in the twenty-fourth and following lines was reckoned 
by the members of the Koi^oy sufficient for all purposes. 

There can be little doubt, however, of this formality having been duly ob- 
served in the instance of Chrysokomos ; for the lacuna between ZTE^ANAZAI 
in the twentieth line and rTE4ANni in the following had unquestionably been 
occupied by a mention of the occasion on which the honour was to be con- 
ferred. Of this only one letter has remained, conveying no manner of intima- 
tion as to the proper supplement to be introduced. I am, therefore, compelled 
to resort to conjecture, and to propose either EN .THI . AIONYZOY. EOPTHI ., 
on the ground of the coins of Patmos indicating some addiction on the part of its 
inhabitants to the Dionysiac cult, or the supplement which I have ventured in 
the minuscule, in consequence of EPMHN appearing in the fourteenth line ;* 
for which reason I have also introduced into the penultimate line riAPA.TON • 
B£2MON .TOY. EPMOY. It appears to me, that the chances of correct resti- 
tution are considerably enhanced by adhering to this last, as Hermes might 
seem to have been the especial object of religious veneration to the Koci^i^, 
otherwise why assign his regard of that deity as one of the chief merits of 
Chrys6komos ? 

24. 02 To/xtai, K. T. ^. The marble retained of the entire clause from 
this to the end of the titulus but four letters, which appear in my copy 
imder the form ANAE ", a manifest distortion of the first five letters of ANA 
rPA'f ANTHN. I have, therefore, given a conjectural restoration of it, se- 
lecting my Eo'ian inscription as its basis, but replacing TOY . AIOZ in its 

* Vid. preoediDg note. 
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twenty-ninth line, for the reason which I have just now stated, with TOY . 
EPMOY, There can be little doubt of the period, in the form now pro- 
posed, exhibiting substantially the same type of expression which originally 
appeared on the monument, as is sufficiently proved by a comparison of its 
analogues. Thus in a Keian titulus (of Earthaia) which Bogeh has edited 
after Bbondsted,* and retaining, of its final clause, only the fragment APOAAfi 
NOZPOAEAN, he has restored in minuscule as follows : *Ayaypa^ai Se roBe 
TO -^^^iff/xa Trpov Tc? ye£ too *Air6Wwpo9 * to 8e aPoXatfia to yepofuvov hovpat top 
rafuap. The Tenian psephismf of the Koipop of the Eyklades is much more 
verbose, directing its being engraved, set up (or as we say, posted) in two 
different localities, a copy to be taken of each and sent to DSlos, and the cost 
both of the Stelai and the Crown to be defrayed by the Tamlas out of certain 
revenues. The wording of the first, second, and fourth of these is essentially 
the same with that of the analogous clause in the inscription of E6s. 

Having availed myself so frequently of this remarkable document, which 
has long slumbered in my portfolio, I feel that I could not perform a more 
acceptable service to my fellow-academicians in general, and more espe- 
cially to those of the number whom I now behold around me, than by con- 
cluding this memoir with a recital of it in its integrity. It was copied from a 
marble in Antimachfa . . . doubtless the identical stele with mention of which it 
concludes . . . and most fortunately has passed through the ordeal of time and 
vandalism without sustaining any graver injury than it is possible for the 
scholar to redress. Its age appears to be that of the palmy days of Hellas, 
antecedent to the ascendency of Makedonfa, and probably cosetaneous with 
the Patmian psephism, to the elucidation of which it has so materially con- 
tributed. 

* Corp. Inscr. T. u. p. 285. n. 2357. 10. ss. f ^^?^' P- ^^' 
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EP I MONAPXOYNIKO^PONOZMHN 
APTEM ITIOYEAOZETniKOINni 
TONZYMnOPEYOMENnNPAPAK 
HZ. . . ANXAPM I PPOZPAPMENIZ 
.5 KAItlAOZTOZtlAOZTOYKAIAYK 
eOZPAPMEN IZKOYEIPANEPEI 
AHNIKArOPAZeEYZiAPOYKA 
AYKAieOZAEYKIPPOYPENOM 
NOIEPIMHNIOIAYTEPArrE 

10 AOiTATEIEPAEZEGYZANTO 
IIKAIANENEnZANTOTANOY 
ZIANTOYAIOZKAITANYPOAOX 
EPOHZANTOTI2NAAMOTANKAI 
TnNAAAnNPANTnNAZIX2ZTnN 

lo eEANZPOYAAZKAIPPOGYMIAZ 
OYeENEAAEIPONTEZOPxizOYNKA 
OlMETATAYeAiPOYMENOIEPIMHNIOIA 
A. . PPOOYMOTEPOZAYTOZPAPE 
TAIEIAOTEZTANT12NAAMOTAN 

20 NOIANAEAOXeAINIKArOPAMME 
KAIAYKAieONEPAINEZAIEPIT 
TAIAIPEZEIKAIEYZEBEIAIA. E 
XONTIPOTITOZeEOZKAITOZ 
AMOTAZKAIZTE4»ANnZAI 

25 TOZAPOXPYZflNAEKATOI 
TAMIAIArrPA+ANTllNTOAE 

IZMAEZZTAAANAieiNAN 
ANAeENTllNPAPATONBnMO 
TOYAIOZTOAEANAAnMAr 

30 NOMENONEZTAN .TAAANTE 
ZANTnNTOITAMIAI 



'Em Movapxov fitKOipfiovof ftfjrot 

* Aprefteriov' 'Eio^e tw Kotvw 

rwv (TVftiropevo/ieruy •Kapaierittv 

tniaiarav' Xapfianrov TlapfteylvKOV 

nu 4>(\o<rro« ^iXSaroo, koI Ahxat- 5 

0O9 WapfteviaKOO tiitav' 'Eirei- 

lij fiiKor/opaf Oet^wpov, xai 

AvKat6o9 AevKiinrov, yevofu- 

voi iirifi'tjvmi avreTrayye' 

\oi, ra re lepa t^edooamo tw 10 

Au, Kal avevewaavTo ray ov 

aiav TOO Aiov, koI rav vircioyav 

inot/oavTO rwv ia/junav ral 

rwv aXXoiv iratnwv a^tun twv 

6ewy, fftrot^a^ Koi ■KpoBvftlav 15 

ovOey tWel-mvret. oitwv ovv /rat 

ol fiera ravff aupovfuvoi eTti/ii'iyiot a^Ye- 

\oi irpoOvfiortpof auror "KCLpcjfwy- 

rat, 6«foT£9 Tov T«Sv iaftoray ev- 

yoiaV A^oxOcu Niraryo/Kt/i fxey 20 

Kai AvxaiOoy inaiyeoat iiti re 

ra cdptaet xai Ivaf^ia at e- 

XovTt irort rov 6e6t Kai rot 

iafioraf, koI are^fMyuaai ah- 

rot a'iro xpvowy Se/rcu Tot 25 

Tafxiai ce'fypa^avrwy roiie ro i^f- 

tfnofta it oraXay \i6iyay, koI 

avaOiyrmv irapa roy /3«fiov 

TOW Aiof ro ie ayaXwua ye- 

yofieyov it ray oraXav reXe- 30 

aayrtty rot Ta/xiai. 
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** During the Monarchship of Nik6phion: in the month Artemitios. 
It hath seemed good to the Community of the islanders, adjoining the coast, 
Assembled in council, on the motion of Charmippos, son of Parmeniskos, 
5 And Philostos, son of Philostos, and Lykaithos, son of Parmeniskos : 

Whereas Nikagoras,* son of Theidoros, and Lykaithos, son of Leukippos, have, 
Whilst discharging the duties of voluntary epimenianf legates, in addition 

10 To solemnizing the expiatory offerings in honour of Zeus, { repaired also 
The estate of the god, and have provided hospitable reception § on behalf 
Of the burghers, and all other individuals, in a style | becoming the dignity 

15 Of the gods, lacking in no respect a proper assiduity and zeal: to the end 
That such persons as may hereafter be elected to discharge the office of 
Epimenian legates may address themselves to their duties with the greater 
Alacrity, from the consciousness that by so acting they will insure 

20 The goodwill of the burghers; Be it decreed, to accord our praises to 
Nikagoras and Lykaithos, in return for the devotedness and piety 
With which they are actuated towards the gods and the burghers; as also 

25 To crown them to the amount of ten golden stateres. 

The Treasury-Clerks are desired to have this present Decree engraven on 

A tablet of stone, and set up alongside the altar of Zeus. The Treasury-Clerks 

Are directed, moreover, to defray the amount expended upon the tablet.** 

* The occurrence of this name here seems to decide a question with respect to a lection on 
one of the Imperial coins of Kos by Yaillant, as to which Eckhel hesitates in Doctr. N. V. T. ii. 
p.60].b. 

t ** Epimenian," that is, whose duties related to the iepa ivifi^via of Zeus, who appears to have 
been the Tutelary of the Koivov. 'Evc/ii/via* ra naff hcaarov fi^va Ovo/t^va. Harpokrat. in Orat. 
Lykurg. Uepl ispetat^ in Fragm. Becker, n. lA. ^Ertfi^via irireXiav^t^ Her6dot vni* 41. L 10. on 
which see Yalckenar's note. Also, Brunck on Sophokl. El^ktr. 280. s. fuiXoaipar^et Oeolatv efifiLffv* 
Upa roU atuT7ipioi9. Vide supra, pp. 220. 227. 

{ Ai^ «* to Zeus." A most certain restoration, and in accordance with numismatic evidence. 
Vide Eckhel on the coins of K68, ubi supra, pp. 600. s. 

§ " Hospitable reception," inrotoxap. Iph. in Aul. 1218. s. ap* cUli^o/iai *Eft&p (fkXawip 
ifwoBoxfut hofiwp^ raT6/>; Her6dot.VIL 119* Kn^yea MreaKOV €9 vvoSoxa^ rov (rrparov, Vid.Bockh. 
Corp. Inscr. il n. 2525. b. 49- s. 

I »« In a style, eta," af/w*, t. 0. Thus in Fasdc. Inscr. n. p. 134. n. clvl 6. caTafcwv r& 0ew 
wpoearoKav, 
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SECTION V. 

The preceding sections have been composed with a reference, as much as pos- 
sible exclusive, to the heading of the Memoir in its several divisions, with a 
single exception, if that can with propriety be termed one which resulted from 
the exigencies of so interesting and important a member as the metrical in- 
scription from P&tmos. The seventh and eighth lines of this remarkable com- 
position involved, in order to their completer elucidation, an inquiry into the 
probable cause of their having been inserted, and this I have endeavoured to 
trace by the aid of language alone, thus inverting the process of the Hellenic 
writers, who appear to have argued to it, and not /rom it, while pursuing spe- 
culations which may well be termed mythical, as having had no connexion with 
any historical or scientific records. Accordingly, I have expressed my convic- 
tion, that the su^estive origin of those lines was the homophony of the name 
Patmos (written also Pathmos), with paOfio^:^ as also, that the Delian myth 
was the offspring of the Hellenic metam6rphosis of its Aramsean name.f To 
these it is now my opinion that Bh6dos, concerning which a similar belief was 
prevalent, may be added : I therefore reserve it for a fresh consideration in 
the course of this section, in which I also hope to make it at least probable 
that the sacred island of the ^gasan, the centre of the Eykladic group, admits 
such a thematic basis of its name as places it in the same category. This may 
seem to imply an abandonment of the etyma which, in the foregoing section, I 
had adopted from Bochabt, and, in effect, it is so in the case of Rh6dos : X in 
that of DSlos, I have replaced the first-mentioned theme with one which is 
strictly synonymous in one of its meanings, and in another, accounts for the 
Hellenic myth. 

From all this it will be seen, that my faith in the Aramaic origin of the larger 
number of the insular names of the ^gsean is implicit, and consequently that I 
hold the classical to be either versions of those that preceded them, or trans- 
formations into homophones invested with the Hellenic characteristics by 

* Supra, p. 204. f Supra, p. 216. a. t Supra, p. 205. note (*). 
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means of grammatical contrivances in which the Greek language is so rich, 
namely, Erasis or Elision, Prdsthesis, Ep^nthesis, Paragog^, or their opposites. 
Abundant illustrations of these will be adduced in the course of the present 
section, which may, perhaps, be attended with their due influence on the mind 
of the candid and imprejudiced scholar. Such an one . . . and there are, in 
the present state of glossology, many such to be found . . . will agree with me 
in thinking, that neither learning nor ingenuity could be engaged in any less 
profitable task than that of the school of Van Lbnnep; in searching, I mean, 
for the themes of Greek words exclusively in the Greek itself; involving as it 
does the supposition, that a language which, by presenting numberless affinities 
in its least complex forms to so many more ancient than itself, distinctly pro- 
claims the amount of its obligation to them, could ever be brought to shake off 
its dependence by a change in its chronological position. In other words, to 
become a primeval, or parent language, like that of the dialects of the Keltic 
races, or the precursor of the Zend and its cognates, or the Shemitic and 
Ehamic tongues in their aboriginal form. The absurdity of supposing this is 
manifest ; more particularly to one who, in the progress of his studies, with 
every prejudice operating on behalf of the self-origination (ancient moralists 
would term it ainapKeia) of the incomparable language of Hellds, has been un- 
able to close his eyes against facts ; nay, more than these, against the expedients 
to which the disciples of Van Lennep are forced to have recourse in the in- 
vention of roots. Two examples may suffice : the verb axifirrm is proposed, 
and its " stirps," or radical verb, is pronounced to be <ra«, with the meaning 
" cavo" or " incurvo," although JOJIB' is at hand to assert its claim.* So also 
a^y (that is, a/)S-8i;v, with the first letter of the adverbial suffix elided) is 
traced to a/iai,t meaning "in altum toUo," with the primitive (and probably 
Pelasgic) apo in actual existence to claim its right. ;( 

To these an ample catalogue of other examples might be added, were 
this the proper occasion on which to enlarge, in any proportion to its merits, 

* Vide Schdd. in Lennep. p. 971. b. Ed. Lond. ScapuL 1820. 

t Comp. Passow, H. wort, etc., p. 312. b. Scheid, ubi supra, in voc. atpto^ p. 895. c. 

X Does not this root present itself in such words as Arduus, Ardea (see Georgia I. 364.), 
and perhaps Ardea, Ardor? The *' Silva Arduenna" in Gtesar's BelL Gallia v. 3., affords verj 
probably an example of the same. 
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on a subject of so much interest to arcfasBologists. This, however, it is not; 
and it has been introduced by me solely as prefittory to my subsequent details 
on the origins C' stirpes") of the geographical and ethnical designations of an 
area of our globe which we are taught by the concurrent testimonies of Lan- 
guage and Tradition to regard as almost the exclusive domain of the Phoeni- 
kian navigators. I trust that the remarks, within these limits, to which I now 
proceed, will be found to justify my asserting, that opinions like the following, 
carry with them, particularly in the present state of our knowledge respecting 
the affiliation of known dialects, little or no weight : ^^ Minime placet derivatio 
nominis proprii Graecorum e fonte Arabico aut Hebraso. Est lingua Grseca 
toto cselo ab orientalibus nostris diversa : ut mirandum sit, viros eruditissimos, 
hac literarum luce, talibus delectari posse." ^ The confusion in this sentence is 
remarkable. Is it not quite possible for two languages to stand apart from 
each other in a constructional sense, and yet to approximate very observably 
to a greater or less degree in an elementary ? 

I now return to my more immediate subject, a more ample development of 
the principle insisted upon in those clauses of the foregoing section, wherein 
the 6tyma assigned by BoCHABTf to the names Pdtmos, DSlos, and Rh6dos have 
been adopted ; but in the case of the second of these, for a reason in which I 
differ from that learned etymologist. The principle to which I refer has been 
stated by me to be, a knowledge, that we may now regard as certain, of the 
Aramaic dialect having been '* either identical with, or closely allied to, the 
language of the early navigators of the Mediterranean." I have now to ob- 
serve, that this expression, '* Aramaic," is to be imderstood in a general sense. 
Properly speaking, there were two dialects comprehended under this name ; 
the eastern Aramasan, which, combined with the learned language of the Jews, 

* Vide Scheid, ubi supra, toc *0/»^po9, p. 950. t. 

f Vide ** Geographia Sacra," in which these hare been considered in the foUowing order: 
Rhodes, Lib. i. cap. 7. col. 369* s. Patmos, cap. 8. ooL 381. Delos, cap. 14. ooL 406. Edit Lngdun. 
Batay. 1712. 

As the Tolomes of this author are now somewhat rare, I have adapted my future references for 
the most part to the pages of the Dictionarium Historicum, etc., edited by Nicholas Llotd, 6e- 
neTa, 1693, which will be found to contain within conyenient limits a full account of his geogra- 
phical etyma. 
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namely, the Hebrew of their recognised canon, constituted in the Apostolic age 
the popular or Palaestinian, and the western or Syriac* It is manifest, how- 
ever, that we may, in the age with which we are now conversant, legitimately 
take a wider range in our search for our geographical etymeii so wide indeed, 
as to include not only the Chaldaic, but also that other mpst important member 
of the Shemitic family, the Arabic, as it is natural to suppose that at so early a 
period the bond of connexion between these several dialects was far more 
closely drawn than at a subsequent, when their several characteristics became 
so distinctly marked as to render classification of them necessary. 

There can, methinks, exist no reasonable doubt of the assertion ventured 
in this clause of the memoir, when the success which has attended the labour 
undertaken long since byBocHART, and since his time followed up byPBTiT.GE- 
SENius, and other philologists,! in illustration of the passages in the " Posnulus" 
by Plautus, which are written in the Punic and Punico-Lybic dialects, J is con- 
sidered. It has resulted from the successive researches of those eminent lin- 
guists, that these invaluable fragments of a literature, doomed to extinction by 
the same destiny which had foreshadowed the Daughter's ruin by the downfal of 
the Mother, may now be regarded as brought within the pale of actual know- 
ledge. How has this been effected ? By slow and cautious steps ; a strict adhe- 
rence to the data which a carefully considered text supplies ; and determining the 
mutual relations of the elements of that text, mainly by the evidence which the 
Plautine version itself affords, but always consistently with the general laws of 
the Aramaic type modified by special syntactical peculiarities. The same suc- 

♦ Vide Preface by Wait to Huo's Introduction, etc, p. IxrviiL 

t The first-named of these scholars followed Bochart in his investigation of the passage here 
referred to, the result of which will be found in Lehaibe's Plautus (by Naudet), toL ul pp. 73. s., 
extracted from Petit's *^ Miscellanea," ii. 2. The reader will find an account of Gbssnius's 
labours in a learned and elaborate Memoir on the same subject, published in the Transactions of 
the Royal Irish Academy, voL xviu. P. Lit. pp. 3-64., by the Bererend Jambs Hamilton, A. M., of 
Trinity College, Dublin. This was in the year 1835. Subsequently, in 1847, the work of M. 
Judas, *^£tude Demonstrative de la langue Phenicienne et de la langue Libyque," made its ap- 
pearance, in which the ingenious author has traversed the same ground with Professor Gesbmius, 
and added much valuable and highly interesting matter on the subject of the Phoenikian and Phce- 
niko-Libyan syntactical peculiarities. This is a volume of very great merit and research. 

X Vide Act. v. Seen. 1. 2. 3. 
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cess seems to have attended the same course of investigation when applied to 
other fragments of the dialect of PhoBnikia, which have survived the destroyer, 
Time ;^ so that, by the aid of an enlightened philology, definite results have 
now replaced the vague intimations of the Hellenic writers, with which scholars 
of a former age were fyrced to content themselves. Such was that of Di6dorost 
when adverting to the Phcenikians as the chief traders and colonists of the re- 
motest times : ^^ Making continual voyages in a commercial spirit, they founded 
many settlements along the maritime territory of Lib/a, and not a few in the 
western quarters of Europe." How gratifying is it to the reader of this passage 
to be now enabled to trace their course of navigation from T^ros, their point 
of egress, to the Eassiterf des of Britain, with that eloquent commentary on the 
historian's words laid open before him at every step, — ^the geographical names 
which we learn from antiquity. 

To place this in a clearer light, we will suppose him to be carried back in 
idea to the age when the merchant-princes of Phoenikia monopolized the com- 
merce of the western world, and had, in the view of facilitating the details of 
their traffic, established commercial dep6ts throughout the Mediterranean ; nay, 
impelled by the adventurous spirit which is the surest harbinger of successful 
enterprise, had navigated the Atiantic to the extreme points of the then known 
world,;^ regions now the pride, but then the reproach of civilization. We will 
imagine him at Tyros, embarked in one of those " argosies" which were des- 
tined to the Eassiterfdes of Britain, but with all the secrecy of mercantile jea- 
lousy ;§ and now on the open sea: Eypros, perhaps, is visited, and so also 
Erete . . . but to these points of his course we shall soon advert more particu- 
larly. Sikelia, the island of the grape (^^71^0, fiorpw,) is to come next, but 

* Ex. gr. the bilingual tituli (nn. 859. 894. in the " CorpoB Inscriptioniun**) of which Bockb 
has given the explanations by Axibblad and Gbsbnius. 

t B. H. T. 20. pr. 4^oiPuc99 ec waKaubv xp^v^ <rvw9xS>9 rXcorret rar* ifuropia» roXXa» fuv Kara 
T^v Inpi6fiv aroiiuai hroii^aavro^ o^c okir^at Be xal t^? £^/>«6in^v kv roi9 Tpo9 hvcip ««jcX4/icvo«« ^'- 
^€4rc r. T. 6f . Compare the account which Her6dotos has given of their circumnavigation of Africa 
in IV. 42. 

X Compare Di6doro6, ubi supra, c.22. Strab. in. 6. fin. 

§ Strab. L c IJparepow fup oZv ^oiVucev ^Vot t^¥ iforoptatf tftrreWov ravr^r ix r&v Taitipwv^ 
Kf>vwrovr€9 iva^i row tXovw. The course of transit to T^s is fuUy stated by Di6doros, ubi supra, 
and in c. 28. fin. where he recurs to the subject 
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perhaps in one of those storms which assail the mariner so suddenly in the 
^gsean he is forced to take shelter in the haven of Melite (KEO'^vDn, ^ mra- 
ipvy^ t£v Ifiitopwp^). Leaving this, we may suppose the vessel turned towards 
the African coast, and, having escaped the perils of the S^tis, anchored in the 
port of Leptis (rY^^/, n37), another " Homestead" of the Tyrian mariner.f 
Karthago, the renowned Nedpolis (Kapxvfimp^ Kmn KlTIp J) of Tyros, solicits 
his attention next ; whence we may conceive him directing his course to the 
port of Syrakflsai, the city of Syrak6 (KmiD, SwaiSta), of the autumnal exhala- 
tions of which, and their pernicious consequences, the historian has left us a 
record. § 

The coast of Hispania now opens before him, and we may suppose our voy- 
ager on his course thither, first veering to the right to touch at the Sardinian 
KAralis (KTHp Kmp), and then entering the harbour of Palma, in the greater 
Balearls (HT ^J?3||). Leaving this, he visits in succession the commercial sta- 
tions along the southern coast of Iberia (KIIU^ "^Kn, fyfj^itipa^\ first, Hasdrubal's 
colony, the Nedpolis of Earthago : then Mdlaka (KrpD, ri r&v rapcxefiitopmv**) ; 
Earteia, sacred to theMfelkartos (Kmp 77D) of Tj^ros, whose once formidable co- 
lumns, the Symplegades of theGaditane strait, Abyle (A.c|>e-XAJCg,tt) andKalpe, 

* Diodor. y. 12. med. 

t Boohart Geogr. Sacr. pp. 526. 8. Lucan. ix. 948. 8. *^ Proxima Leptis erat, cujos staiione 
qaieta Exegere hiemem, nimbis flammisqtie carentem." 

X Boch. ubi supr. Lib. L c. 35. The name YLapxrilwv arose from the Sicilian change of the 
O (n) in to X, as Salmasius has remarked : ad Solin. p. 332. Thus for opvt0o9^ Wfui^ were said opvtxos, 
txfui. Vid. Matthiii, Gr. Gr. § 29. 

§ Comp. Di6dor. xm. 114. fin. xiy. 70. s. Liv. xxv. 26. 

II Strab. in. 5. pr. 'Kdkovai tk 'BoKeapihai S^ev^oB^tfiu Apurrot Xef^omai' Koi tovt* fjaxtftrav^ 

w9 ifktai Bta^pcvTws^ i(6rov ^oiVijcev xareaxov Ta9 vtjeotn. This is equivalent to sajring, that the 
name was of PhoenikiaB origin. 

** A name taken from what appears to have been their chief branch of commerce. Comp. 
Strabo, in. 4. 

tt Via. contracted from 'f'^4^ JtluX^JC^ ** the summit of the extremity,*' or " land's 
end;" a designation suggestive of the geographical position of Abyla. 

This etymon is very much favoured by Strabo's expressions respecting it: ^Ewo* Se an^Xat 
vriKdfiop r^v KaXv^v xal r^v 'A/3vXvca, to avruceifievov opos t^9 Aifivij^, in. 5. It was therefore 
known as 'A/SvXvf, or AfivXvm^ a remarkable approximation to the Egyptian con^und given 
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" over against it" C^S/D,* jchXiik?), are left behind, and the vessel, emerging 
into the broad Atlantic, is steered direct for its winteiMjuarter, the insulated 

above, when it is considered that no two letters were more frequently interchanged than the 
Koptic £l, ^. See Peyron, Lexic Kopt. p. 19* 

BoGHABT has not been very successful in his search for the Punic etymon to which Avienus 
refers in his '* Ora Maritima,'' t. 145., *' namque Abylam vocant Gens Punicorum mons quod altus 
Barbaro est, Id est, Latino." Why, moreover, overlook the claim of the Egyptians to being the 
originators of this name, when we know, at least from the testimony of Her6doto8, that Africa 
was first circumnavigated at the instance of one of their sovereigns? Vide note (f), p. 240. supra, 
and the next one to this. 

* That is, *'over against," *^e r^one:" a designation accurately descriptive of its position 
with respect to the corresponding headland on the^opposite coast Bochabt has had recourse to 
the Arabic, relying on the description of Avienus (Ora Marit. 348* s.), " Calpeque rursum in 
Graecia species cavi Teretisque (ab?) usu nuncupatur urcei:" also on Mela, whose native place, 
Tingentera, lay in the vicinity (cp. De situ orb. il 6. fin. Notit Literar. in Edit Bipont pp. iz. s.). 
Hence the Greek KaXviy, HesycL v V<S '" ^ waterpot," '* pitcher," as the etymon of which Bochabt 
proposes M&^H, a supposed Phcenikian term from the Arabic f^^ (diJU ?)' **a tnmcated earthen- 
ware vessel" But why not from MD^p, a ** denudation," or ^' peeling off," from the action on the 
surface of the rock which Imbib has described in his Memoir on Gibraltar: vide Transactions of the 
Eoyal Society of Edinburgh, vol nr.: or from MS^^X **sculptum," •*cavBtum;" Mela's words 
being, *'Is mirum in modum concavus, ab ea parte qua spectat occasum, medium fere latus 
aperit?" Imbib has also noticed the hollows in the surface, which he attributes to the action of 
water in the geological period when it was a sea-bed. 

To none of these Shemitic themes, however, would I be disposed to assign the origin of the 
name Kalpe. I think it may, with much greater probability, be traced to the external features 
of the mountain, which have rendered it so valuable an acquisition to the British empire. It pre- 
sents to Spain the appearance of a conical rock, nearly 1400 feet in perpendicular height, and sepa- 
rated from it only by a narrow isthmus not more than 200 paces in length. On the east, west, 
and south, it is washed by the Mediterranean, and precludes ascent to its simmiits or the inter- 
vening connecting ridge by its natural obstacles of abrupt slopes and precipices down its several 
sides. As a whole, therefore, it is, in the truest sense of the word, " a Barrier" (icX€«0/n>v), abutting 
on the water, and ** closing out" all approach by it to the main land. 

These observations explain my reason for venturing to add the Koptic etymon in the context 
KhXi, or KhXXi, is the synonyme of mX^Wpov^ A.ne, ^^, or ^.IIH, of ko/iv07. What then 
can be conceived more probable than that an Egyptian mariner, in the earlier age of discovery, would 
term this remarkable promontory, in his own vernacular, JCkXi ltA.nH, which would then become 
a geographical name in its contracted form KkXa.11H, or KkXiIH, K^TIK ? 

I have ventured to propose this theme, as also that in the instance of Abf le, taken from the 
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Tartessian Gades (RT^*TJ, Talbupa^). Thence it proceeds to its final destina- 
tion, touching perhaps at Olisippo, the city of "the pleasant bay" (KIU^ P'^)- 
We will suppose that the helmsman, on his approaching the Eassiterides, to 
avoid the dangers of their navigation, steers direct for the haven of Voliba ( v3 
K37f ), a name which expresses well the mariner's depression of spirit after a 
voyage so perilous and protracted. 

Koptic (which I consider as, notwithstanding its present mixed aspect, a very safe guide to the 
earlier Pharaonic language (vid. Peyron. Prefatt. ad Gramm. et Lezic Copt.),) from a persuasion 
long since taken up by me, that in matters relating to geographical nomenclature^ indeed general 
etymology, a much too exclusire regard has been addressed to the Shemitic dialects. It seems 
to have been forgotten, that the people of Egypt had ever existed at all, or if this were considered, 
that it had a language; for not only have llellenic words and names been traced to those rival 
dialects, but many have been deduced from them which might reasonably appear to have belonged, de 
fatitOy to Egypt itself. I may refer to the instances of Ammon, 6siris, S&rapis, eta, which severally 
have been traced to Hebrew themes by the ingenious scholarship of Yossius, Fullbb, and their imi- 
tators. This has always appeared to me a very narrow view of the subject, exclusively of its being 
unjust to the Egyptians, to deprive them of all right to be considered as having influenced the 
formation of dialects so many ages junior to their own, and of peoples either at no great distance from 
them, or in their immediate neighbourhood. In the case of chorographical nomenclature this 
might appear especially imreasonable, as it appears on record that they possessed the means and 
the power of exerting a direct influence on this at very early periods. Di6doros reports their 
current tradition: O^ t^ o^v Air^wrrtoi (jioal koX /lera ravTa iLWoucia^ wK^lcrai cf Aiffvvrov Karh 
wacav Biaairap^vai rrjv oUov/»evifp(B, H. 1. 28. pr.), the colonies led by Ddnaos and K6krops, to speak 
of Greece alone, being instances. We are then informed that Sesostris, now generally identified with 
Eemeses XL, had a powerful fleet both in the Arabian Gulf, and, with a view of controUing the 
Phoenikians, on the Mediterranean, by which he became master of a large portion of theKyklades 
(ibid. 55.); '^^ Xo<v^y *Aaiav hracav inr^KOOv ivoi'^aaro^ xal rwv KvKXaBwv v^irwp rai rXcMTTa*. 
These events belong to the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries before our era (Wilkins. 18th Dyn. 
vol L pp. 47. s.). Passing on to the Ethiopian, or twenty-fifth dynasty, in the seventh and eighth 
centuries, we find Tehrak, the Tirhakah of Kings, u. 19. 9*, and Tearchon of Strabo, penetrating 
like Sesostris into Europe, and extending his conquests to the Columns of Herakl^s (Strab* xv. 
1. pr.). Finally, about a century after, we read of the circumnavigation of Africa under the 
auspices of Nekos (Her6d. iv. 42.), the Necho of Scripture (ChronicL n. 35. 20. s.), a fact which 
abundantly proves that the nautical zeal of the Egyptians had not expired. 

* Comp. Avienus, ubi supra, 267- ss. " Gaddir hie est oppidum: Nam Punioorum lingua 
conseptum locxun Gaddir vocabaf Voss. AnaL l 12. p. 425* 

j* "Ayjrvxot^ ** exanimis.? K I be not mistaken, the ancient duchy of Cornwall retains other ves- 
tiges, exclusively of this, of the footsteps of the Phodnikian mariners on its soil. It may be that 
Beierium (BeXipiov of Diodoros (v. 22. pr.) ) represents in a classical form the Aramsic Hrr*lM ^373, 
VOL. XXIL 2 / 
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I have selected these examples, from a vast array which might be produced, 
of the influence exerted by a most remarkable people during its ascendancy, 
one doubtless not limited solely to the imposition of geographical names, but 
extending also to matters of social concern, the arts which adorn, and the in- 
stitutions which humanize, communities. Th$ Phosnikians were, in effect, the 
pioneers of their age in civilization. Actuated as they were by the restless and 
excursive spirit which is ever the characteristic of a nation devoted to com- 
merce, they fulfilled their mission as instruments under the control of the 
Arbiter of events, more especially when their state encountered so rude a shock 
from the aggression of the heaven-directed Joshua, in dispensing intelligence 
at least, however unaccompanied by a still higher gift, amongst the rude tribes 
of the west 

I return now to the point from which I had set out, to place before the 
reader of these pages a few more instances of this commercial ubiquity which, 
for a period so lengthened, seemed to have been the prerogative of the Canaan- 
itish adventurers. I shall confine myself to a very few; including, however, 
the most remarkable of the insular groups of the iEgasan, to the early inter- 
course between many of which and the Phoenikians the Hellenic writers bear 
ample testimony. How far the report of these witnesses is in unison with geo- 
graphical designations, I propose, within the limits now stated, to inquire, fol- 
lowing, it is true, the track of the profoundly learned Bochabt, as marked out 
in his ^' Geographia Sacra,'' but not treading in his footsteps ; or, to express 
myself less metaphorically, with no servile adherence to his thematic dicta, as 
the course of my investigation will demonstrate. Here, however, I wish to be 
understood as referring to the subordinate details of his great work : for in the 

from the primitiTe implement used by the miners of those times in working their lodes: and it 
appears to be certain, that the ** Hercnlis Promontorium*' of the Roman times, now ** Hartland 
Point," was a relic of the Phcsnikian, perhaps MTTlpbD feWHn, imposed in honour of the tuteiaiy 
deity of Tf ros, whose memorials haye accompanied us in our course in Melite, Sard6, and along the 
African coast. 

BocHAET discovers also in the name Eassiterides an intimation of the presence of thePhcsnikians 
in Comubia, as he derives it from Hn>t9Dp or Hnt9D^p, because the former occurs in the Targum 
by Jonathan, and the latter in that of Jerusalem, as a synonyme of b^Tl in the Book of Numbers, 
xxxL 22. This only shows how unsafe it is to trust to such guides in questions like the present, 
as the above are but Aramaiaed forms of taachcp^t. Vide Geogr. Sacr, l 39* 
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scepticism to which it owed its origin, I mean a profound distrust of the tena- 
bleness, in cases without number, of the Greek geographical themes, I largely 
share ; in common, I believe, wifh most scholars who have tempered their Hel- 
lenic enthusiasm by recognising the claims of the dialects of the East. 

In such inquiries as the present, I have always esteemed this to be the 
most philosophical course to pursue, and my reason is, independently of the 
requirements of the present age, characterized as it is by those large views 
which have resulted in the creation of anew and splendid science, that the per- 
vading spirit of outochthonism with which illustrious Hellas was so inspired, 
that it conducted to a series of the most astounding events which the page of 
history records, had its shadows as well as its lights, as its primary impulse was 
to envelop in a Eimmerian darkness whatever seemed to run counter to its 
vain-glorious pretensions. The necessary consequence of this was, that her 
poets had recourse to myths, summoned into existence mythical personages, 
and led the way in the Hellenization of proper names, which had been unques- 
tionably imposed by her aboriginal founders, the colonists of Egypt and the 
East, in tht hope of their appropriating all. Language, Arts, Beligion, Civili- 
zation, solely and exclusively to their beloved father-land. 

This I believe to be a true statement of the habitude of thought engen- 
dered by a very noble principle, but a very narrow-sighted aspiration. It be- 
comes, therefore, the task of the philologist to redress the balance which has 
been so disturbed, and hold it even between conflicting claims, so far as can be 
done in these instances ; that of the Greek, whose choicest literature lies open 
before him, and that of the Tyrian colonist, whose monuments time and social 
catastrophe have obliterated. But this is not all. He must not forget that a 
third claimant also remains to be satisfied, of whom, strange to say, no account 
whatever has been taken in investigations such as the present The immigrant 
from Egypt, I mean the Pharaonic Egypt, extending from the ^gssan to the 
Erythraean sea,* steps in to assert the right of his dialect to be included in our 
estimate. We know that the aboriginal colonists of the Argive and the Attic 
territories issued from that region ; why then overlook the daim of their ver- 

* See the article on Ef pros, infra, § ziv. 

2/2 
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nacular, essentiallj the Eoptic which has survived to our time,^ to be en* 
titled to consideration in any attempt to trace the etyma of the ^gsean islands? 
Yet it has hever, to my knowledge, been entertained : nay, philologists have, 
imtil of late times, been accustomed to refer even the names of primeval Mi^ 
sraim itself to Shemitic origins,! with no less injustice to the Shemitic dialects 
themselves than to the language into whose place they have been intruded. 

The distinctive features, therefore, of the present section consist in the sub- 
stitution of new themes of most of the geographical names selected for consi- 
deration in place of those which Bochabt has proposed, and in the introduction 
of the Ehamic element as a basis of etymology. I have judged it, however, 
the wisest course, in an initiatory essay such as the present, to confine the last 
of these to a limited area, allowing the Phoenikian, with but few exceptions, un- 
disturbed possession of its former domain as &r north as I proceed, that is, to 
the verge of the Hellespontos. I state it, however, as my impression, that an 
extension of this inquiry might result in countenancing a suspicion, if not con- 
firming a belief, that many other such names should be included in the Eoptic 
Onomastikdn. 

I now proceed to the application of the foregoing remarks to a select num- 
ber of the Hellenic names occurring in the ^gasan, within the limits of the 
Propontfs and the Libyan sea, and commence with L^mnos. I wish it to be 
understood previously, that the principle which has guided me in my investi- 
gations of their themes has been, in all possible cases, based upon the authenti- 
cated characteristics of each island, more especially such as are the most 
obvious, and, therefore, the likeliest to influence the earlier navigators in their 
construction of the insular nomenclature. It is, moreover, but justice to my- 
self to add, that I traverse this beautiful region with peculiar advantages, from 
my being enabled not only to test in many instances the accuracy of geographers' 
and travellers' notices from my personal experience, but also to supply defi- 
ciencies in these wherever such occur. 

* Peyron, Gramm. Copt. Profat. pp. iz. a. Lezic. Copt pp. xL a. Of ita izae in the atudy of 
Hieroglypbica, aee Mr. Sharp'a "Rudiments, etc.," p. 2., and Peyron, nbi supra. 

t Vide supra, note (•), p. 242. Thus Fuller derived " Ajnmon,^ that is, the Greek form of 
CDuULOTIt, from Qtan, ** incaluit*M £z uno disce omnia. 
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I LfeMNOS. The etymon which Bocjhakt* has proposed in this case is the 
Arabic " lama nahs" (^^ J), the first of which means " curing a wound," the 
second, " a wound inflicted by biting." His reason for thus travelling beyond 
his Phoenikian limits was the reputation which the " Lemnia terra" had ac- 
quired for its healing and antidotal properties, f I am not prepared to receive 
this as satisfactory, and, therefore, am disposed to prefer ]DK in its sense " nu- 
trivit," a theme which not only possesses the advantage of keeping us within 
bounds which should not be transgressed unless in cases of exigency, but also 
accords well with the character of the island for productiveness. Hence Ovid's 
eulogy: "Dos tibi Lemnos erit, terra ingeniosa colenti,"t that is, repaying by 
its fruitfulness the toil of the husbandman : one to which Homer implicitly bears 
his testimony when describing the Lemnian prince as the bearer df so large 
a supply of the produce of the island to the army encamped before Ilion.§ 
Hence its epithet a/i'TrcXoecrao. 

Adopting, therefore, the above-mentioned root, and combining its Benoni- 
Kal with the definite -article and prefix ?, we form ]DKn7, "ad nutrientem," 
or " nutritium," tov BpeirrypOj from which the immediate resultant is A^/ivo9, by 
Er&sis of its medial vowels, and attaching the case-sign of the second declen- 
sion. That nothing was more usual amongst the Phcenikians than designa- 
tions of this kind, by mean of the inseparable prefix, will be more fully demon- 
strated when we come to treat of Lesbos. It has already made its appearance 
in the instance of another maritime name, Leptis. || 

H. T^NBDOS. The origin of this name, as assigned by Bochart,** is 
based on the testimony of Pliitarchos, who has commemorated the earthen- 
ware of Tenedos in the following passage : Trfy Se rpaire^av ^ roXi) AiXir, ij 
Teyelo^f avriicoc/x'^aei roi^ icepafieoiVj icaOaptrrepoK ovai tiSv dpyvpwv.ff Now, as 
we find argillaceous clay of a red colour to be designated in Hebrew by the 
word ^0^K, the Aramaic KD^K, the synonyme of this, namely, D^K piD," terra 

* Vide Diction. Histor. p. 579. a. 

t On the yirtues of the a4>par^l9 Arffivia see Galen. De Medicam. Simplia in libr. iz. Mt\ro9 
Atffiivi9 in Theriak. Nikandr. p. 63. Holsten. ad Stephan. Bjz. p. 189« a. 

t Heroid. Epist. vl 117. § Videllidd. 17'. 467. 

II Supra, p. 241. ** Vide Diet Histor. p. 963. a. 

ft De vitando sere alieno, n. This passage has been cited by the Scholiast on the ** Clouds*' 
of Aristophanes, v. 1178. Ed. Dindorf. 
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rubra," has appeared to Bochabt to be a very appropriate theme of the name 
under consideration. 

The question, however, suggests itself, Was the cause here assigned of suf- 
ficient importance to lead to the effect, the imposition of a permanent geographi- 
cal designation ; at least, of equal importance with the known characteristic of 
the island, the fertility of its soil, still evidenced by the extent of its vineyards 
and the quality of their produce ? I should reply in the negative, and prefer, 
therefore, an etymon analogous to that just now proposed in the case of L3m- 
nos, the Aramaic V*?1 U-^, *' terra fructus" " fructuosa ;" remarking, moreover, 
the singular accordance of the name thus understood with the ^^ Ealydna" of 
Strabo :♦ for SSi^r, the primary sense of which is " humid," means in its se- 
condary, ^' imparting nurtiure." In effect, the latter of these appellations might 
appear to have been neither more nor less than the Hellenic version of the 
former, which has retained its hold of the insular nomenclature. 

The Greek traditionary theme was Teuvov &&<K,f a compound, like many 
others of the same class, evidently formed from the name of which it was be- 
lieved to explain the origin. 

III. Ltoos. I resolve this name thus, Ae-a/3-<K, and consider the first 
member as the representative of the prefix 7, aud the second as the equivalent 
ofif^Xff or )^3t£^, that is, both together as the Hellenic transmutation of t^2wh, 
supposed to have undergone retrenchment of its last two letters. This change 
to 2wh (perhaps, in its vocalized form, Itiffr?) we may conceive to have 
originated with the Phosnikians themselves: at least, we possess evidence 
of this application of the apokope having been usual amongst the Arar 
maic writers of more recent times; as for example, \^2ttf 2tif ']rn'7&M, and 
ptjf 3Hy 2^n ny^i2 rvoj; n^ai. J The case-affix had then only to be subjoined, 

* In xm. 1. p. med. Kai ain^vd^ Ttjw Tdi^bop KoKvivdv T«ve9 cItop^ iXXoi hi Aevco^ytvv. Comp. 
Q. Smym. Posihomer. IB'. 452. pijffoio Kara rr^x^h ^^ '^^ Ka\6Bviip Aaol kucX^ckovcw. '* A Tenedo," 
iEneid. n. 203. 

t Vide Strab. supr. Di6dor. t. 83. pr. St^phan. p. 703. PftiuAn. z. 14. 2. 

X Vide Targ. Jonath. in Genes, xxul la 30. Apokop^ was very usual amongst the Hebrew 
writers in oertain cases which are noted by Lbb, Grammar, Lect iil art 78-63. That with which 
we deal at present is evidently one in which considerably more latitude in the application of this 
licence may be expected. ^8ee Postsorift, infra p. 268. 
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the termination of the second declension, and Aar/3or resulted, the meaning being, 
with reference to the Aramaic name, ^' to the seventh," that is, in magnitude : 
the general opinion of the earlier geographers having been, that Lesbos ranked 
in this order amongst the islands of the ^gSBan sea. For example, a passage 
in Strabo now lies before me, in which he quotes the authority of a previous 
writer : *0i^ (that is, of the Tvfivijaicu ptjco^ or Balearic group) riyv fiel^w (jyijal 
Tifjuiu)9 /jLeYiartiv ttpcu fiera rav eirra, So^of, 'SixeKlaUf Kiirpov^ Kp^nfyf Ei?/3oiai^, 
HSfHovyhiofiov.^ He expresses, it is true, his dissent from this, but, as Wessbxinq 
has correctly remarked,! all that we are concerned with is, what was the uni- 
versal persuasion of the more ancient geographers ; and that this was as has been 
already stated remains on record, however their respective catalogues may vary. % 
The use of the inseparable prefix, moreover, is in exact conformity to the 
PhcenikiaA idipm iii the matlser of geographical designations, of which ^e most 
cursory survey of the African territory contiguous to the Mediterranean aflfords 
numerous examples. Thus we observe, in their Latinized form^ ^^ Ad cister- 
nas," '' Ad oleastrum," " Ad sex insulas," etc., perhaps the versions of rT^3^, 
jn^TO i<n^n, .pi< tVin. Many other names, however, have escaped this trans- 
formation, as, for instance, the head-land of Sikelia which lay nearest to the 
African coast, Lilybaion. There can be little doubt of the close adherence of 
this form of the name to the Fhcenikian, which unquestionably was T^^^i 
composed of the inseparable prefix and the Aramaic T^O*?, "leones," but sig- 
nifying in the compound " Libyes ."§ Now, concerning this promontory Strabo 
writes thus : Tpinfi 8' iarlv ^ irpoa€)(tp ry Ac/SJf/, pKevovaa itpo^ aun/i/ ayia koX 
rriv x^^H^^^^ IvaiVf AiXv/3a£0K. || It is, perhaps, unreasonable to suppose that 
the illustrious geographer was ignorant of the identity in sense of the first part 
of this clause, and of the name with which it concludes. 



• 

4- 



Vide XIV. 2. p. init. f Not. in Di6dor. Edit. Bipont Tom. in. p. 569. 

X Ex. c Apnleitis, Ed.Bip. p. 254., has the following passage: *' Ipsamm vero instdarmn, quae 
sunt in noBtro mari dignsB memoratu, Trinacria est, Eubcea, Cyprus atque Sardinia, Greta, 
Peloponnesnsi Lesbos.'' Compare Di6doros as referred to in the preceding note, viz., v. 17. pr., 
and Nik61aoB of Damask68 in libr. ul, cited by Bochabt, Gt. S. l Art. *' Lesbos." 

§ Cp. Agathemeres as cited in the Diet. Hist. p. 58G. b. Kifi6fi v0' 'EX^yd^y ^y ar^vwarot vaw 
iarh tk i6pov9 ewur^fiov if>owiK&9 wvoftacOffaav Aeoyre?. 

I Lib. Yi. 2. init. 
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I may observe here, that I entertain little doubt of certain designations 
which are familiar to Levantine travellers, having originated from this idiom of 
a remote antiquity. I cite a few examples : the Othomans name their capital 
"'StanboF (J.jL-0? ^^^ i^, h rav (el? rijv) TloKgy: L6mnos has become 
" 'Stalimene" (iUM«Jt^O» '^ '^^^ A^/iyov : C6s, « 'Stanko" (yiU). l^ -ray Km : and 
Astypalaia, " 'Stampalaia" (^JUW)* ^^ '^^^ 'naXiuw ♦ 

IV. Et^BOiA. This name was unquestionably of Hellenic origin; but I 
doubt not my being enabled to prove that it corresponds with a singular ex- 
actness to the primitive Phoenikian designation of the island. It expresses a 
territory " well stocked with oxen," or " well adapted to the breeding such," in 
conformity to which, as will shortly appear, we find its inhabitants called by 
the Greeks of earlier times ^^ Abantes," and the island itself denominated 
^^Abantis." With this Strabo acquaints us: Ov ftowv U Mar/N( cjrX^0if iy 
p^ao9f aSXa teal 'AjSavr/r. EvjSocav yovy dvwy 6 Tlonfrritj rci^ inf axmp Eipoeat 
ovBewne upYixev, ahX "A/Savra^ ac/.f He proceeds then to account for this on 
the authority of Aristoteles : ^fial 8* ^ApiimneKfp cf 'A/3av rrj^ <b»KiKfi^ Opoicat 
opfirfiivra^ inoudjaai t^v y^aov^ mi hroyo/jLairai *A/3avTa( rov9 c^ovrar aMjv. He 
then states the opinions of other authorities, that the people were termed 
*' Abantes/' from the name of a Hero, and the region ^ Etiboia," from that of a 
Heroine, or that the latter o{ these names traced its origin to the jSoov avXtj, a 
cavern on the side next to the ^gssan, in which 16 gave birth to ^paphos 
(£^iu). X This account has at least the merit of bringing the name into con- 
tact with its true etymon as stated above, but involves it, in the true Hellenic 
spirit, in the fascinating obscurity of the m^hos. 

I proceed now to interrogate the language of Phoenikia, and find in the root 
DDK a very satisfactory origin of both these designationa Its meaning is ^^ sagi- 

navit," and it appears in connexipn with oxen in the well-known text,§ 31£9 

DISK IIS^D Dt£^, as also in that where its derivative D13K, ^' a manger," is found. || 
The Aramaic plural of its Benoni Eal is TDHK, signifying, with reference to 

* It only remains to be noticed, that the Hellenic origin of the name L^boe wae that of one of 
its early colonists who snoceeded Makareds. Di6dor. y. 81. med 

t Lib. X. 1. pr. The passages in Homer to which Strabo refers are, Ili&s, P^» 536. 541. s, 
I Vide Her6dot n. 153. fin* *0 £« "Ant mto t^w 'EXXi^vwy ik&aaav ^i^Eva^ot. 
§ ProTcrbs, xy. 17. | Ibid. xnr. 4. 
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cattle, ^^stall-feeders;'' the counterpart to which, accordmg to the Greek in- 
flexion of "A/Say, was "Afiavrev. 

According to this view, the ancient Ethnic harmonizes well with the more re- 
cent territorial name, or rather, the latter and its obsolete predecessor, ^' Abantis," 
may be said in effect to signify one and the same thing. But it appears to me 
that we may extend this congruity still further; for we have only to suppose 
the name by which this island was known to the Phoenikians to have been 
Y02t^ '^»rf , or one analogous to it, to arrive at a compound which, when divested 
of its Shemitic termination, so far resembles ^ Evfioik in sound as to warrant 
the supposition, that its elements assumed that form in the usual process of 
Hellenization; that thus, in fine, Evpoia and EvdocTv replaced the ancient 
*ApairrU and ' AjSavref . This coincidence of sound and import ceases, how- 
ever, to excite surprise when we come to consider the probability of both these 
designations, that is, Eiiboia and Abant{s, being referrible to the same root 
The word /3<w9, which is the theme of the former, seems identical with 
DISK, supposing an aphalresis of its first radical, than which, as has been ob- 
served already, nothing was more usual in the construction of derivative 
forms : but this DISK is precisely the PahtU Concrete of D3K, which we have 
selected as the root of Abantfs. 

I have now merely to observe, that the merit of the attribution of the 
theme DDK, in the present instance, belongs to Bochabt,* from whom I have 
not hesitated to adopt it under the conviction of its extreme probability. The 
reader will, however, perceive, that the view which has now been suggested 
extends its application to both the names, the ancient and the more recent, of 
the island under consideration. We possess in it, moreover, in addition to some 
others already noticed, a striking illustration of the appropriative spirit which 
regulated to such an extent the geographical nomenclature of the Greeks. 

y. CHios. I profess myself quite dissatisfied with the Aramaic Etymon 
which BocHABTf has assigned to this name, availing himself of a legend pre- 
served by Ailian68 j; relating to a dragon which frequented the vicinity of 
mount Pelinnalos, and occasioned much trouble to the inhabitants of the island. 

* Geogr. Sacr. Lib. l cited in the Diet Hist p. 2. b. 
t Ibid. p. 326. b. t De AniznaL zvi. 39. 

VOL.XXn. 2k 
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He th^:efore has proposed M^H * ^ serpens,'' with syxdcope of the second 
radical. 

I am disposed, on the ground of numismatic evideoce, to doubt very much 
its relation to any theme of this class ; for so constantly is the type of the 
^^ Sphinx alatus'' impressed on the coins of Chios, from iSbQ eariiest autcmomes 
to the latest of the Imperisl times, that it may, in a measure, be regarded as its 
peculiar property; ^ Chiorum fere proprius," as Eokhxl obsenres, subjoinii^ 
that ''hujus causa typi hactenus ignoratur/'f 

In the absence, however, of any historical or l^endaiy evidence, we may 
with perfect safety assign its adoption to intercourse with Egypt of a date long 
anterior to the djmasty of the Lagldai ; so early indeed, as to countenance a 
belief that the Egyptians had formed settlements in this island in the ante-his- 
torical times of Hell&s. We know that the Sphinx was one of the most sacred 
symbols of Egypt, an emblematical impersonation of the king, and as such as- 
sociated with the ^^dii majores" Nef (Heq) and Be (Ph), Am&n (HUftovn), 
Ehem (xkaa), Phthah (IIt^^), and Osiris (Orapi), in which capacity rows 
of them were very frequently placed before temples on either side of the dr6- 
moi (approaches to the exterior gates), as though to imply the dose connexion 
which subsisted between the Head of the state and its Tutelaiy deities.^ 

But farther than this : we have the testimony of the same coins§ to the fact 
of Di6ny80s having been connected with Ap611on in the religious sjrstem of 
the Chians, the iovmer of which deities was reckoned by the Greeks their rep^ 
sentative of Osiris, and the latter of his son Hdros (^tt)p).|| The only mem- 

* The^vesteraAxwDttc is identical with ih]8,TUE.,liaA^ 

t Dootr.'Ntun. Vet Tom. u. pp. 564. 8. 

X The explanation of this symbol is stated by S. Clemens of Alezandreia, in the fifth book of his 
Stromata, to be " the union of vigour and intelligenoe,'* aXc^t re av ftera wwdaetot^ P. 567* A. Ed. Syl- 
burg. 1641. Accordingly it symbolizes ^* the mundane hannony^" r^v toO Kocftw apf^via^. P. 57L a. 
In a preceding passage he infonns us, that they were set up before temples in order to express the 
mysterious character of their (the Egyptians*) theology : vpo r&¥ iep&w rat ^Vy»' itf6ortai m 
aiwtrif»^mhov9 tov wnpl Oeov Xo<yov co* &aai^>ovf oyrot. P.561.C. The expressions of Plutarchos 
are almost precisely the samOi Vide Is. et Osir. Tom. n. p. 354. b. s. Ed. Xyland. 1620. 

Compare with these Sir O. Wilxinsoh, in yols. m. p. 23., iy. 416., T. 200. s. 

§ Eckhel, ubi supra, p. 665. b. 

I Comp. P16tarch. Is. et Osir. 13. 37* Di6dor. i. 26. Macrob. in SatumaL l 21. Wilkinson, 
ubi supra, iy. p. 348. 
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ber, therefore, of the triad which was worshipped at Philai now wanting, is 
Isis (Hci), and her we can supply from a Chian titulus which Bogeh* has 
edited from Spon and Fabbbttl I transcribe the portion of this which is 
most material at present, as elucidating and, so £Eur as it goes, confirming what 
has been stated respecting the Egyptian colonization of Chios : GPAZEAZ . 
AlOrENOYZ • YREP . EAYTOY . KAI . TON . TEKNI2N . KAI . THZ . 
rVNAIKOZ . K.r. k^. IZIAI . ZEPAniAl . ANOYBIAI . APnOKPATEl . OE 
OIZ . ZYNNAOIZ . KAI . ZYNBilMOIZ . EYXHN. The deity here men- 
tioned under the name of Serapis, that is, Ovctpgi^ra, merely represented 
Osiris under a new character, as having undergone a change of existence, and 
become the judge of Amenti (UXJUteirf*) or Hades, f Anubis was the coadju- 
tor of Htoos in weighing the merits of the departed in the presence of Sarapis, J 
and Harpokrates, the infant Hdros, whom Isis bore to Osiris after his death, or 
change of existence. § The epithet av/ipw/ioi^j with which the titulus concludes, 
affords a remarkable illustration of the above-mentioned Chian type of the com- 
mon altar between Di6nysos and Ap611on. 

The inference which I would deduce from all this is, that Chios had its 
idol-system by direct colonization from Egypt, in the same way that AthSnai 
had its Tutelary, the Neith of Sdis, || and thus became an HiilnHie, ^^ a house (or 
home) of Neith," or iu.iuue, *' sacred to Neith." Let us now suppose that 
Chios stood in the same relation to Osiris, or the triad of contemplar deities of 
whom he was the first in rank, it would be denominated iu.onrcipi, or, substi- 
tuting his titie ZOIC, or xoetc, ^ Dominus," n^iDCoeic. This would be the 

* Corp. Insoriptt Tom. n. p. 208. n. 2230. Fabrstti acknowledges his having had it from 
Spon: Inscr. Antiq. Cap. vl n. 183. p. 493. 

Such titnli as this are only valuable as evidence when taken connectedly with authentic records 
of an unquestionably prior date, inasmuch as Chios does not stand alone in the possession of such 
memorials of the cult of Egyptian deities. Moreover, the very mention of Serapis in an inscription, 
proves that it could not have preceded the time of Sot^r. Cp. Plutarch. Is. et Osir. § 28. Fascic. 
Inscriptt Tom. ill n. cdxix. b. 6., and the note, p. 358. Wilkinson, iv. pp. 360. ss. 

t PlAtarcL Is. et Osir. ubi supra: BeKnov ^e rw "Oaipiv elt tavto avvar^ew rip Aiovvctf^ rtf 
1^ *OaipiBi Toy ILapaviv^ ore r^v ipvaiv furefiaXe, ravrtit rvx^vn t^» wpoc7ft^opla9, Cp. Di6doros and 
Wilkinson, ubi supra. 

X Wilkinson, iv. p. 401. § Plfitarch. ubi supra, § 19. fin. § 68. med. 

I Cp. PULton in Tinudos, p. 21. e. Di6dor. i. 28. 

2ir2 
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complete designation ; but we may conceive the process of Hellenization dis- 
pensing with both the definite and possessive articles, and retaining only Xoic, 
which would at once give X109 by a transposition of its vowels, and a change 
of the ** Djandja'' into ^ Chi/' still very usual in the Eoptic orthography.* 

Having incidentally alluded to Athdnai, I may take occasion here to ob- 
serve, that the ori^ of this name also has been ascribed to its Tutelary deity, 
the Saitic Neith;f an opinion in which I entirely concur; but, as I conceive 
that it has neither attracted sufficient consideration, nor been placed upon its 
proper basis, I may be allowed to pause for a few moments to ascertain how £Eur 
it enlists probability on its side. 

I take it for granted that none will question the reasonableness of supposing, 
as I have already done, that Eekrops would regard, perhaps designate, his 
newly founded city as an mnniue, precisely as his countrymen denominated 
one of their cities KinepK&i, '^ mansion of ThrebL" Now, as we are certain that 
the last of these had received the form 3XepH&i{ from the Egyptians them* 
selves, we feel warranted in supposing by analogy that the former would be 
written and pronounced IIXnKie, a designation essentially the same with the 
nap6€Pwy of tiie ancient Athenians, the sole difference between them consisting 
in the substitution of napOiya^, the Titie, for Hiue, that is ' AOifi^a, the Name. 
One signifies literally " the chamber of the Virgin/' the other, " the abode of 
Neith." Scholars are aware that in the sacred language of the Athenians, 
'H Tlapeeyo^ was synonymous with 'Aftpa, precisely as *H K6p^ was with 
Ile/Mre^i^ : § and the following considerations may tend to induce a belief that 
'AOfiva was purely a modification of Hiue. 

If we are to attach any credit to the accounts which were current amongst 
the Athenians themselves respecting the ante-historical times of their state, we 
must believe that the dynasty of their Founder expired with his own life, as 
the next occupant of the throne was wholly unconnected with him, at least by 
birth. II A few generations then elapsed, during which, what with changes in the 

* Pejrrod, Lexic Copt p. 376. b. 
t Vide Wilkinson, ubi supra, l p. 47. note §, iv. p. 284. 

X Fascia m. Ind. Copt. p. 399- a. § Vide snpra, p. 188. 

I Viz. Kranads; horn whom the citizens of the Kekropian state were denominated Kranaoi, as 
they had before been styled Eekropidai, from their founder (^7709, rriirrif t) KdkropSi and after- 
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succession, and perhaps the immigration of new races, the remembrance of the 
Saitic colonization becomes gradually more and more faint, until at last it merges 

wards Erechtheidai from Erechtheus, Theseidai from Theseiis, and Kodrldai from K6dros. Comp. 
Her6dot vm. 44. St^phan. in Athenai, p. 44. Complete lists of all these dynasties will be found 
in EuB^bioSy Can. Chronio. pp. 361. ss. Edit. Scaliger. 1668., and in Paosanias, by comparing 
1.2.3.5.17.19^ n. la, m. 18., vii.25., x.25. 

With these, however, I am not at present conoemed ; farther at least than regards the develop- 
ment of language. Her6dotos informs us (ubi supra, and l 56.) that the Athenians were of 
Pelasgic descent^ the Lakedaimonians of Hellenic, and expresses it as his opinion, that the former 
forsook their primitive language (jMrrifmOov Tfj¥ r{KSjaaav) on their entering the Hellenic family. 
He then speculates on the subject of this aboriginal dialect, the Pelasgic, from the analogy of that 
of the people of Elreston, but concludes with confessing candidly, ijy tiva ^ ^XSatfttav leaav oi He- 
Xa0tyo«, ovK ^w &rpeKdv9 cZarai ■ (ubi SUpra, 57)« 

It is greatly to be r^pretted that the illustrious historian did not prosecute this research fur- 
ther, as he flourished during a period when it might have been pursued under peculiarly favourable 
circumstances. He might, by following up his inquiry, have bequeathed us a solution of a problem 
of the highest moment in glossology, namely, to what extent the affiliated dialects of those nomade 
tribes of the Japhethio race who '* divided the isles,^' that is, the maritime regions of the western 
hemisphere, amongst them, were severally effective in originating those of Western Asia and the 
European continent. At least, he might have supplied most important information respecting two 
of the number, the primitive Pelasgic and Hellenic. I say, most important, because I regard these 
languages, in themselves distinct specific types, as the parents severally of the two great families, 
which with the Sclavonic divide Europe between them, the Keltic and the Germanic. 

The first we know to a certainty to have been the vernacular of a large portion of the territory 
which was in course of time occupied afterwards by the Hellenic races: but it must of necessity 
have been greatly modified by the intrusions at distinct periods of the Egyptian and Phoenikian 
colonists. The natural effect of these immigrations would be, in the case of the Athenians, the 
formation of a composite dialect, with a predominance in favour of the Egyptian element, more 
particularly if we are to attach any credit to the assertion of the people of Egypt, namely, that not 
only K^krops, but also Krana6s, Erechtheiis, and Petes belonged to them, insomuch that an un- 
broken succession of Egyptian dynasties ruled Attika, until the sovereignty passed to M^lanthos, 
the father of Eodros. Comp. Diodoros, l 28. s. 

It is likely that about thb time the Hellenic element entered into the Athenian language, and 
that thus the foundation of the lonico-Hellenic was laid, to be so widely diffused in the course of 
time by the migrations of the Kodridai headed by Neileus. 

I may here take occasion to recur to my former observations on the injury caused to Eth- 
nology by those who would discountenance any attempt to trace affinities between the Greek 
and the Oriental tongues: for thus, supposing what can hardly be questioned, that the Hellenes 
and the Pelasgoi were distinct branches of the Japhethic family, they would deprive us of the 
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into oblivion, in consequence of the growing spirit of antochthomimi, which in* 
vested every true-born Athenian with the dignity of being the 0!flk[Hring of hia 
native soil The better to countenance this persuasion, the order of tradition itself 
was reversed : S&i8,instead of being accounted theParenti became the Daughter,* 

moet Inoid commentary attamable under our present oiioiimtftHieeei on etatements reepeetiiig 
the ante-historical times of Oreeoe, of which therefore Tradition is the sok Tovehsr. I vsmark, 
however, that the denomination ^ Helleniei'' as defined by the sober-minded historian (ThukydkL 
L 3.)9 hss been of rather an injurious tendency, it being confined to a geogrqihioai space hr too 
circumscribed in its dimensions to be in any degree commensttrata to its importance in a giosssi 
sense. But the ethnic ** Pelasgic^' is not so; and this it owes to its greatsr vaguenesa of appli* 
cation, its far less straitened geographical limits, a droumatanoe which inveals it with ita 
proper ethnological dignity: for I have always been accustomed to rebkoii it ft gnerio (possiUy 
a sub-generic) name for the vast variety of dialects which glossologista seem disposed to term 
Keltic, throughout the southern regions of Europe, that is, Greece, Italy, Spain, France, and pene* 
trating northwards to the British isles. But to den<minate from a spot Hke HelUs . . • • I here 
speak of the Phthiotic HeU6s . .. • a language whose affinities we can trace from the Mediterranean 
to the shores of the Baltic, has always appeared to me preposteroua. 

To descend now to our chief concern at present: I ooncahre'that to the Pda^gic primarilyi 
then to the Khamic, imported into Attikfc and the Pelop6nnesos, and subsequently to the Phosnikian 
type of theShendtio tongues, our classical Hellenio owes its radical terms ; that to these were 
superadded, in process of time, large contributions from the primitiiTe, or Indo-HeUenic, but par- 
ticularly its system of inflexions, at first, as might appear from the oldest specimens which we 
possess of those closely allied types, the Doric andiEolio, crude and inartificial, but moulded after- 
wards by the potent influence of a higher physical existence into the forms of the smooth snd 
flowing Ionic 

According to this view, which has been adopted in conformity to the current traditionary his- 
tory of Greece, the classical HeUenio owes to the srchsic dialeot of the ssmensme its very remark- 
able affinity to the Sanskrit; for I conceiTe that both these last were sub-genera, branching out 
from a still older language, which was also the parent of the ancient Persic, the Medo-Persic, and 
their derivatives, so far as my personal research has extended, the ante-heUenio dialects of western 
Asia. I have, therefore, taken the liberty of distinguishing the aiohsfo language of Hellis by the 
title *^ Indo-HeUenio," feeling persuaded, that in this I shall have the ooncurrence of those emi- 
nent scholars who have devoted attention to the structural formation of the Greek* With regard 
to its more fundamental connexion with the Pelasgic, the most ancient representatives of which 
were the dialects of Central Italy, I solicit the attention of those distinguished philologists who 
have of late years earned such weU-merited applause by their researches, not less patriotic than 
they have proved successful, into our Ibero-Keltic literature* 

* Cp. Di6dor. y«67. med. and Wessding's note on i. 28. 6. 
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Eekrops himBelf an ^^ A]it6clithon/'* and NeilJi lost her indigenous characte- 
risticsf of the flower-topped sceptre, and the crown of th9 Low^ Egypt, to 
become symbolized by the Olive and attended by the Owl, the tree and bird of 
Attika. It only remained to bind her still more closely to Hellds by as- 
ai^ng her an Hellenic name, but^ from a religious scruple, such an one as 
might still retain her primitive appellation in the form, so to speak, o£ a root. 
This may be conoeived to have been effected in the following mann^. 

Scholars versed in Hellenic palaeography are aware, that during the transi- 
tion of the Greek language from its rudimentary, or more Oriental, form, a 
mode of writing was adopted conformable to the course of oxen when plough- 
ing, ^arpoffniBoy^X which was, in effect, a species of compromise between the 
Easb&m fadiion of writing from right to left, and what was regarded by the 
Hellenes as the practice of happier omen,§ the adopting the contrary direction. 
In this way we may suppose the name of our Tutelary, when occurring in one 
of the regressive (right-left) lines of a Bu8trophed6n, with the Hellenic termi- 
nation, to have been written A9iV1 • The next process, as I conceive, and a 
very obvious one, would be to reverse the position of each letter in this so as to 
give it the form M^J^V : \\ then it only remained to superadd the feminine ter- 
mination so as to constitute it a new name. ' In the progress of time, when the 
long vowel-forms were introduced, the third letter of this would disappear, or 
rather be absorbed into.l^e £1^ and the result would be the name as it appears 

• Vide ApoU6dor. in. 14. 1. KeKpo^jt ainoxOmp nji^ wpo^epovXefiofjuhn^v 'Am^y d0' tamov 

Kexpovlay wvo/ua^v, 

f Wilkinson, toL iv. pp. 284. s. Engravings of this deity, with her several characteristic em- 
blems, have been given in the supplementary volume, Plate 28. 

X Psusanias has described this style of writing, when commencing his description of the 
** Chest of Kfpselos," in r. 17. 3., and concludes with likening it to the course of the racer in the 
^%a»Xo9. We axe. told also, that the laws of S61on (Jfove?) were written in this manner, by Harpo- 
kration and Suida& See also Ph6tio8 in Lexik. p. 237* 

BocKR has several examples in C. Inscr. l nn. 1. 8. 22. 23. etc. 

§ Vide Thiersdi's <^ Grammar,** Introduction, § 10. 

t I have introduced these characters, the oldest specimens of the Greek pahsography extant, 
chiefly for the purpose of affording my readers some idea of its archaic forms. It is impossible not 
to be struck with the Phoeniko-Samaritan aspect of the first, fourth, and last letters, when reversed : 
no slight corroboration of the origin of the Hellenic letters as assigned by tradition. See the 
Alphabets given from medals by Eckhel, in his *' Doctr. Num. V.*' in. p. 404. 
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in Homer, ABHNH, or AGHNA, from which the name of the city would be 
formed, just as GHBAI had originated from OABA.* 

All this was necessarily the work of time, but proved in the end very ef- 
fective in accomplishing its object, which was, to invest with the grandeur of 
the M^os the nascent condition of the Athenian state, and thus bar all access 
to the popular convictions against the plain and homely truth. This, it is true, 
was a boon to the proud and vainglorious citizen ; to be spared the wound to 
his self-love of being taught that the emblem of his Tutelary had received its 
first nurture from the soil of an Egyptian town. 

To return to our Ionian island, to the colonization of which also it might 
appear from the imquestionable evidence of its medals, that Egypt had prima- 
rily contributed — I have only to add to the etymon of its name proposed above 
another resting on a basis wholly distinct I here mean the aspect which it 
presents to the navigator, before whose view the heights of Pelinnalos render it 
one of the most conspicuous objects in the .^gsdan. I might cite authorities in 
support of this, but the vivid impression which the outline of this beautiful island 
has left on my memory, first when sailing firom Constantinople to Sm^^ma, and 
afterwards through the straits to S^os, disinclines me to resort to such vouch- 
ers.! I conclude, therefore, with suggesting that the Eoptic root nee, written 
also (Tici, and signifying ^ to raise up," '' exalt,'^ supplies a theme very appli- 
cable to this case, in its derivative forms sace, na, or (Tici, ^^ Height," 
" Loftiness," or with the participial prefix, erxoce, cxtfoa, " elevated." 
These last would of course, in the process of Hellenization, sustain an aphairesis 
of the prefix syllable, and the remainder would, as in the case of xoetc, or (Tc, 
(Tbeic, at once supply XiW 

BochabtJ has derived the name of the most conspicuous object in the island, 
Mount Pelinnalos, from the Dragon mentioned in the beginning of this article, 
resolving it into the Aramasan elements WT\l V(h% ^^ stupendus serpens." This 
adoption of a legendary theme seems to me by no means to satisfy the require- 
ments of a permanent chorographical designation, which would rather be se- 
lected in conformity to some permanent characteristic of the object or place to 
be designated. Now precisely such an one, in the case of Pelinnalos, is the 

* YideFasoicm. lod. Copt p. 401, f Videp.259. notes (*) and (f). 

; la Diet. Histor. nonu ^* PdinmiB,*' p^ 758. b. 
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brilliant appearance of its peak when the sun has newly risen, or, as I have wit- 
nessed it, just before his descent : and I am much mistaken if the fragments of a 
Eoptic appellation correspondent to this aspect of the mountain cannot be de- 
tected in its Hellenic. These I proceed to trace, but previously observe, that the 
orthography of this name varies exceedingly, and that this very circumstance is 
an advantage on the side of the etymist in pursuing his investigation. It appears 
in Strabo thus ; to UeKivoLoy opo€ v-^fffiKoTaTou rwv h t§ pi^aw* In Dion^sios ; 
Koi Xiof ^Xipirau TleWfiyalov tmo Trc^av.f His commentator, Eustathios, writes 
it TlaXipycuov. Hes^chios has HeXAivaro^, 6 Zeu^ iv Xiw ; and Stephanos, HeX- 
Xi/vcuoi/, ofios Xiov, X agreeing with the Periegetes. The Scholiast on Pfndaros§ 
writes it HeXii/Mubv; Plinius, ^^PellenBsus."|| 

This being premised, I adopt, as my basis, with apokop^ of the Hellenic 
termination, neXii^voi, and divide it into what appear to me to have been its 
separate members, thus, 'It-dKivtHu. I have marked the first with ap6strophos 
at the beginning and end, to show that I conceive it to have been the repre- 
sentative of ^.ne, signifying ^' cacumen." The last, i/ai, I regard as identical 
with the Eoptic Rhi, precisely as Ai-yvirroi represented amongst the Greeks niu 
nfcenTO, the definite article and case-prefix being suppressed in the transformation. 
This HI I conceive to have been the origin of the Hellenic oTa, or yatoy with the di« 
gammic aspiration. I come now to the intermediate member, eXcv, or eXijv, which 
I hold to be the representative of eieXeX, or leXeX, " brightness," " effulgence," 
supposing an aphalresis of its first syllable and an assimilation of the second Laula 
to Ni on account of this letter immediately following. These changes, which 
unquestionably violate no rule of thematic combination, result in the compound 
neXenniu, the abbreviated form of TA.ne neieXeX juHtuu, " the resplendent 
peak of the country," and through it in the Hellenic from which I set out, or 
the variations thereof, TLeKivcuo^, HeWfiycuov, etc., mentioned above. 

The most direct mode of removing any dissatisfaction with the extent of 
these changes is to cite a recognised example, for instance, Tevropti. This town 
was so denominated from being the chief seat in Egypt of the cult of Athor, 
The Eoptic form of its name, in the Thebaic dialect, was Teirrcjope, thema- 

• Lib. XIV. 1. in « CMofl.'» f Va. 535. J P. 634, 

§ Not in Pyth. x. 7. | V. 3a 1. 

VOL. XXU. 2 L 
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tically, Tiuffg,^eu)p, which itself becomes, by the substitution of the com- 
ponents of £^^.ea3p, TKiRXKi«g,a)p. Let us now remark the changes effected 
in this result, in order to the production of Teirrtope : firstly, hi is replaced 
with €; then follows a synkop^ of wn; thirdly, Xg, is converted into ^ (in 
the Memphite form Tenea3pi) ; and lastly, the plural termination e is added, 
which the Greeks represented by their above-mentioned form Tirrvpa.^ 

VI. SImos. There can be no doubt entertained of the Shemitic origin of 
this name, as the Greeks themselves confess that wherever it occurs it is con- 
stantly accompanied with the circumstance of Height, or commanding position. 
Let us take, in the first instance, Samothrake, which (to cite Di6doros) evioc 
^^Hutiv TO itciKaiov 'Safiov dyofuurO^ycu^f and this not because it was a colony of 
the Ionian Samos, but because inOapwrepoi daiv o2 wno rov ^afu>v9 xaKuirOai ra 
ir^ {fyfftravre^ ehprjaOax rcmo rovyofia rfjv v^coy.X That such a cause existed in 
the instance of Samothrake he proves by Homer having introduced Poseid6n 
as selecting it for his point of observation during the conflicts of the contending 
hosts in the Ilids.§ 

Secondly, that the Ionian Samoa was entitled on this ground to its desig- 
nation is likewise demonstrable from Strabo : Mepo^ he n ra! el^ ro o/nk dvcxci 
TO v'TtefMceifieyoy. || The conspicuousness of this high land from the sea-level 
sufficiently accounts for its name, as characteristic of loftiness. So also, thirdly, 
in the case of the £leian Sdmos : To /uy wv Sa/uiroi/ iariy epv/m' irporepoy ie 
icai vaXai 'Sifio^ irpoaarfopevo/iiyrj ha ro v^f uriv^, eircfSi/ Sa/ioi;c hcaXofiy ra S*^,** 
in accordance with what he had before stated with respect to the Thrakian. 

The Samos which has been mentioned by Homer in his review of the 
Armies,!! as also in the Odyssela, JJ and is proved by Strabo to have been 
the ancient name of Eephallenia,§§ is entitled to the same geographical dis- 
tinction : for Strabo's description of this island is, /uncpa iwriicovaa irpor cSpoy^ 
opeiy^' fJLeytaroy 8' opo^ ly ahr^^ Aft^o^, |||| . 

From what precedes I coincide with Bochabt*** in his inference, that 

* Fascic. Inscr. Gr»c. Tom. m. p. 406. a. t V. 47. imt 

t Strabo, x. 2. § Vide v'. 10. sa. 

I XIV. I. Comp. Clarke's Trayels, toL m. p. 365. 4ta Edition. 

♦• vin. 3. tt /3'. 634. JJ «'. 671. 846. §§ x. 2. 

1 J Ibid. ••• Diet. Histor. p. 872. b. 
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cafjL09 is refenible to the same root with the Hebrew D^Dt&^, its Aramaic form 
ITDa/, and the Arabic bU-i or cl^I^U-i. and ^^L» That root was perhaps the 
adverb Dt!/ used in a demonstrative or emphatic sense. 

y II. PlTMoa I resume the consideration of this name for the purpose of 
submitting to my readers certain results with regard to it at which I have lately 
arrived. When I adopted the felymon proposed by Bochabt * with a very de- 
cided expression of my conviction of its truth, my attention had not been 
directed to the probability of Ehamic themes entering so largely as I am now 
convinced they do into the Hellenic designations throughout the ^gsBan. At 
least, I had allowed them a very circumscribed range, one more immediately 
in the vicinity of Egypt itself, that is, not extending beyond Kr^te and 
Kfi^TOs. I soon, however, found reason, on extending my researches, to push 
forward these landmarks ; for having proceeded to interpret the names of other 
islands much more remote by means of Eoptic combinations, I became more 
and mdre confirmed in my opinion, that the ^gjrptians of the Pharaonic ages, 
while pursuing the march of conquest and colonization over these regions, had 
impressed on those names memorials of both their language and superstition, f 

In the instance now before us, the first Koptic theme which occurred to 
me was suggested by the name " Palmosa," attributed to Pdtmos by Sophianus. J 
This must necessarily have originated in what we may denominate an ar- 
bustal feature of the island, precisely as Virgil has termed his Sicilian town 
"palmosa Selinus;"§ and it is obviously open to conjecture, in the absence of 
any express authority on its behalf, that '^ Palmosa," as a geographical name, 
may have been a version of an ancient Hellenic one, ^Poiynetj or ^oipUeia. Be 
this as it may, it is impossible to overlook its exact correspondence to the 
Eoptic BA.-TAJtOT, or in the Memphitic form B^J-eiULonr, the first element of 
which signifies " Palma," and the second " Insula." Hence arose the different 
modifications stated in the former section of the Memoir || relative to this island, 
the Hellenic HaTjuoy, perhaps written also Ilafifioy, and the Helleno-Arabic ^.^^^ 
according as the Thebaic or Memphitic dialects were used as archetypes, or a 
mixture of both these. We perceive also how immediately the last of these 

* Supra, p. 204. t Comp. supr. pp. 245. s., 254. note (||). 

X Diet Hifltor. p. 755. a. § Mn&B, ra. 705. | P. 204. and note (§), ibid. 

2x2 
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forms led to paOfio^, and through this to the legend embodied in the seventh and 
eighth verses of our Patmian inscription. 

I now direct attention to the physical aspect of the island, as described by 
the accomplished traveller whose expressions have been already cited at length,* 
and for the fidthfiilness of which I can vouch. The phenomena which attracted 
his notice,— the charred aspect of the cliffs, and the different vents of volcanic 
action, are too obvious to escape the observation of even the most cursory specta- 
tor ; to which we may add, that possibly the forces now slumbering may have ex- 
hibited to the eyes of the Egyptian, during the primitive age of which we now 
treat, unquestionable proofs of their energy. Hence he would naturally style the 
volcanic areas as Bk-xjul^o (fully expressed, Bk irfiu^o) '^ sepidcra in- 
cendii," equivalent to ^^ volcanic graves :" or a designation embracing the whole 
island might be found in lUjfIxgfi, meaning literally, ^^ devoted to confla- 
gration." 

Vni. DAlos. This island I hold to be the indisputable property of the 
Phcenikians, so far at least as its name is concerned ; and I esteem it as pro- 
bable, that the Hellenic cult of Ap611on and Artemis, the principal seat of which 
was DSlos, originated in the Phcenikian, of Astarte (IV^I^tt^) and Melikarthosf 
(WMp \>12). I have, therefore, no more material observation to offer respecting 
the Etymon which I have already adopted} than this, that I think its synonyme 
WVhl accounts equally well for the geographical designation " Dfilos," and 
better for the myth in relation to the island which we owe to the invention of the 
Greeks. The reason is ; because its root nVl not only signifies " to dread," 
" to be affiighted," " to terrify," but also " to draw forth," " raise up," being 
thus in one of its senses a synonyme of i^'71, itself very probably the theme of 
'Ai^rXeitf. The mythologists, as is well known, ascribed the name A^\o^ to 
the event of the island's having ceased its subsultory movements, and become 
fixed to a certain position ; but we now perceive that the myth was a super- 
fluous exercise of the imagination, inasmuch as the PehU concrete n?!, in its 
meaning *' upraised," furnished a sufficient explanation : not, however, satis- 
factory to the original Hellenizers, who wished, while affixing the name, to 
keep its Aramcean original out of sight 

* Supra, p. 218. f B^^b* Pnpp* £▼• p. 38. a. a X Supra, p. 217. 
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Strabo writes concerning D61ob : ''Ei/Eo^v 8' enoiffaay aMjy ai irepionciBet 
yfjaoi KCLKcvfjLo^cu Ki/rXaSe^,* which we find in a versified form in Dionysios, 
AijXoy etevicXwaayrOf seal ovpofjui KvicXaSet elai,^ The words of Mela are an echo 
of this : " Quia in orbem jacent Cyclades dictce." J Those of Solinus are more 
precise and conformable to the fiu^t : ^^ Cycladas autumant inde dictas, quia, 
licet spatiis longioribus a Delo projects, in orbem tamen circa Delum sitae 
sunt"§ The truth is, that S;^os, respect being had to its position alone, had 
a much better right to be denominated the central island, or, so to speak, the 
Nucleus, of the assemblage, from which I infer, that this honour had been con- 
ceded to Delos in consequence of its distinction as the chosen seat of peculiar 
religious observances, of which the cult of the Letoidai in the Hellenic times 
was merely a continuation. 

This, however, supposes that the early navigators of the ^gsoan were in- 
fluenced in their selection of Ddlos, a spot in itself so insignificant, for this 
honour, by religious motives. It would, perhaps, be stating the case more cor- 
rectly to say, that the convenience of its position for mercantile transactions, 
added to its possession of a good rendezvous for shipping, were their primary 
inducements. On this Strabo writes : 'EireTKre fu^rej^wprprav o2 i/mopoi, xal 1^9 
areXaa? row lepov TtpOKaXovfiivrp auroofj teal r^f evicaipiat rov Xc/xevo^' iv xaXw yap 
Kutoi Toi^ ite T^^'lToA/a^ seal T^f*EXKaho9 el^ t^v 'A<r/av TrXcovacv* i; 8e irav^^yvpi^ 
IfgKopiKov n ntpayiM hrriv.^ Now, what was advantageous in the Roman times 
had been equally so in the Fhcenikian ; and this I conceive to have led primarily 
to the distinguished position amongst the Kykladic islands ever afterwards 
maintained by DSlos, that enterprising people having made it a settlement, and 
with a view of promoting its prosperity, granted it immunities founded on a 
religious basis. Hence the ariK^ui to which Strabo refers as so attractive to 
the merchants of his age. 

The Tyrian and Sidonian mariners possessed, doubtless, their charts of so 
important an area as the ^gasan : it could not have escaped their observation 
how its islands were grouped. Of these the most interesting, in a commercial 

• x.5.DfeL 

t DeecT. Orb. v. 125. So KaUimachoa, iv. 198. s. 2v a* EvfiotyOe Ktm/tis KvicXaaat oyftofUw^ 

X lib. IL post mod. § Polyhist zl 17. J Lib. x. 5. ubi supi^. extr. 
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poiot of view, was that assemblage which lay nearest to the European coast, 
bounded by Andros, Eeos, M^los, N&xos, and Mykonos. The outlj^g islands 
from Thera to Tenedos* were scattered in no definite order over the expanse 
of the ^gsdan. It is, therefore, reasonable to suppose, that they were the 
first to separate these groups, and impose on each designations appropriate to its 
form, that is, that they would style the compact Eykladic system in some such 
way as vhibi ^^K, with reference to their orbicular outline, and the Sporadic, 
as I^Tta l^it, from their irregular grouping. These denominations would of 
course be adopted from the arbiters of geographical nomenclature, and when 
the Greeks replaced the Phoenikians, Hellenized, that is, Hliii^ or rather its 
Syriac form >6wt would furnish them with KvjrXar, KvrXaSef^ and p^TQ or 
K*^")*^rQ, by transposition of the first two radicals { and conversion of the first 
Y6d into Vaii,§ pia?, ^niBT, with Sifop*C8c9.|| 

IX. Amobo6s. I concur with Bockh** in deriving the name of this island 
from dfiopyti^ and the question becomes, in what sense we are to receive it» 
whether as signifying a plant yielding a purple dye for which Amorg6s was 
especially celebrated, or the colouring matter itseUl Eustdthiosff explains it 
Jlopfpvpa Kara ^TsMwaw^ which b hardly consistent with the words of another 
commentator, {{ 'A/iopyi;, diov /SorJi^ irofHpvpa?^ namely, of the plant in ques- 

* Stepban. De Urb. p. 703. TeVedov, v^tfov rwv :&ircpaBwp, w 'Ecarcubt cV ^EkXfftrwowr^. 

t Cp. Boztorf. in Lexia Cbald. in yo& b^bsi, pp. 90. 8. 

X Vide Lee's " Grammar,'* Lect. ra. Art 38. 

§ Ibid Art. 86. 

] It is clear that wbat baa bere been stated as to tbe origins of KvcXat and Sv^t appUes to 
ibeir respectiye allied forms. Tbe one series, beginning witb cvjcXov, find tbeir ultimate tbeme in 
bbn, and tbe otber, tbrongb eweipw^ in ITD witb metatbesis of its first radicals. I baye cbosen to 
commeDce witb tbe concretes, in tbe text, as being at present concerned witb tbem alone, and 
wisbing also to ezbibit tbeir analogy to tbe Aramaic forms '*in statu empbatico.*' 

** Staatsbausb. d. Atben. vol. l p. 141. 

ft Vide Scboliast Aiistopban. Ljsistrat t. 140. Kdp rmt x<'>'»*'^* to*' dftcfujlwoit, Tbese 
XiTiuyMreceiyed tbeir distinctiye name from tbeir baying been manufactured from tbe fibre of tbe 
cf/Mp<yc9, a species of fine flax (XivocaXa/ii^, perbaps a B jssos) wbicb grew on tbe island, and bad its 
name from it Tbe Jf^pTf ^^ principally used in dying tbis. See tbe Lysistrite, 736. as., and 
Berkel. in Stepban. p. 120. note 21. 

XX Vide ScboUast Aristopb. ubi supra. 

It may be interesting to remark, tbat tbe Amorgbtes make use at pxeaent of tbe Arcbil, or 
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tion. There i8 no way of reconciling these discrepancies unless by supposing 
that, in popular language, the plant and its product were known by the same 
name : yet even this does not decide to which of them it was first applied. 
The probability, however, is that the latter ... the marketable commodity . . . 
was earliest styled so ; in corroboration of which we may cite the instance of 
" Amiuxsa," the Latin form of ^Afiofrpj, which certainly is never found with the 
signification ^^ plant" attached to it. 

Beceiving it, therefore, in this sense, we can easily trace it to a Phcenikian 
origin. Whether a/io/yy^ means " the watery refuse of the olive," or " the dregs 
of the oil extracted from it," or " a purple dye,"* it is properly referred as an 
Hellenic transformation, in the first instance, to ifiepywf as its theme. This verb 
means ^^ to extract by pressure," and is separable into the two parts, the inten- 
sive a, and fiepyw^ the form in which it exists in Latin, evidently referrible to 
the root JID, ** to use force," " impel." The Prefix is analogous to theHeeman- 
tic R, a property of which, when used in this way, is to enhance the meaning of 
the word thus augmented. { My reasoning, therefore, is, that the Phoenikians 
denominated by a term (probably RjniDit) formed Heemantically from the 
Aramaean J")D, the purple extract which, doubtless, constituted a valuable 
article of their commerce, and from it gave the island its name ; then subse- 
quently that the Greeks followed this succession in their a^epyw, ifiopyrf^ and 

Let us now take the other sense in which ifiopyij seems to have been used, 
namely, etSo^ /Sorai^. This might also, from the process to which it was sub- 
jected, have been derived from J1D, but not so naturally as dfiofr/ti, the dye. I 
therefore select a diflferent root, that is, JHit, signifying " texuit," to which I 



Lichen Roccella, to colour their textures. This grows in great perfection on the rocks of their 
island, and is most probably the yery plant now under consideration, with which, in aU likelihood, 
the 0Dko9 0aKaaffio¥ of The6phrastos and Dioskurides may also be identical. 

* Passow makes no mention of this, but notices the first two in his ^* Handwort. d. 6r. 
Sprach." i. p. 112. a. 

t Vide A Lennep. " Origines," eta, edit. Scheid* p. 900. in Londin. ScapuL 1820. Passow. 
ubi supra. Both these lexicographers notice co-ordinately with dftdf>rfto its cognates d/tcVy^, mul- 
geo, which are equally referrible to an Aramean root, ,^ay>. 

t Vide Lee*s " Hebrew Grammar," Lect vil Art. 165. 2, 7. 
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find subordinated the Aramaic term M31J*1K with the meaning ^ purple." With 
this I connect KDK, and thus form a compound very likely to be used, in the spirit 
of the Oriental metaphor, to designate the plant firom which the dye was pro- 
cured, namely, K31jn»Dit, " mater purpursB." In the process of Hellenizing 
this, we may conceive the Serviles to have been rejected in order to form 
afiopyri^ and it is difficult to overlook the resemblance of the whole to ofMop- 

BocHABT arrives at his conclusion respecting the theme of Amoi^6s at once, 
by uniting DK to the Benoni Pehal of ^IIK, thus obtaining pJ*lK*DK, *' Mater tex- 
torum," as the Phoenikian designation of the island, f The advantage of the 
preceding views is, that they deduce the name from a natural phenomenon : to 
which I may add, that the first is recommended by its superior simplicity. 

X. PHOL]6oANDBoa The great uncertainty as to the orthography of this 
name renders it a matter of some difficulty to assign any Etymon to it which 
will apply to all cases. Thus Strabo writes it ^oXeyai^/ior; Ptolemalos, ^iXo- 
xavhpw'j Stephanos, ^cXefapBpaf ; Hesychios, ^XeywSpov; Plinius, *^ Phal^an- 
dros." X IloXvicawipw, which the Greeks of the present day have retained, appears 
to have been a variation of much more recent date than any of the preceding. 

Hesychios describes it, in the passage referred to above, as a desert island, 
yfjeo^ eprififi ; and Antipatros, apostrophizing the Eykl&des, classes it with Siph- 
nos : ^Si^vov ifiififjfJUUF0€^ ical av^Mtipap ^oXeyayS^y TXij/ioycv, apr^altiv i*wKiira^ 
dySahip,^ that is, squalid from its drought and barrenness. Nor is Aratos 
more complimentary: '^O Aifrot, ov /uvm ye vAqpeirf 0o\eyai^/w AeiXi^^ fj yvapow 
irapeKevireai avrijc o/jLoifpf] a passage cited by Strabo in his notice of 6]faros,|| 
and to which he had referred a little before, ^oKeya^pw^ ijy "Aparov a&qpeimv 
ovofia^ei lia rriv rpaxvrtira. To mariners it remains to the present day one of 
the most inhospitable localities in the Archipelago, it being wholly unprovided 
with any harbour, or place of secure refuge for shipping. 

There seems, therefore, to have been a general and well-grounded consent 

* Vide Stephan. Byz. ubi supra. To 2e J/ioprfiyof x*^*^^ XP*^f^^^ th», Etymol. Magii. *A;MJp- 

f Vide Geogr. Sacra, Lib. i. in Diet. Histor. p. 93. a. } In H.8. Dalecamp. 

§ See this epigram of Antipatros, cited at length in Holsten. ad Stephan. pp. 347. i. 
I Lib. X. 5. 
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on the part of all writers who have mentioned Phol^gandros as to its physical 
aspect and condition: consequently we may with safety select this as a basis in 
any inquiry relative to its 6tyraon: not, however,. to the neglect of its geogra- 
phical position, as it may be said to form, in conjunction with Astypalaia, the 
side-columns of the vestibule of the Kykladic group to navigators coming from 
the south. I propose, moreover, for reasons already assigned, not to limit my- 
self to Aramaic themes, as Bochabt has done, but to interrogate also the Koptic, 
leaving it to the judgment of the reader versed in such inquiries to decide on 
which is most entitled to acceptance. 

To commence with the former. I separate the name, as written by Strabo 
and Stephanos, thus, ^^oKerfa-vS-po^^ and find the divisions severally corres- 
ponding to the following Aramaic compound, RB^itT T13 R37a, wherein I sup- 
pose that the intermediate member had dropped its final letters during the 
process of its combination with the extremes so as to form a name. This I have 
marked by the ap6strophos in the Greek form. The result of the combination 
is Ra^itni3itD7Q, which for brevity's sake would be subjected to a second apokope, 
that is, of its Aramaic final, and thus be reduced to a form very nearly identical 
with the Hellenic. The designation corresponds also with exactness to the 
picture of the island drawn by the Greeks themselves, as also to its position 
at the entrance to the Kykl&des to a voyager from the south. That position is 
expressed by B^RT or itfi^itn, and T13 R37D means " regio ista detestanda," or, 
in the more emphatic language of the poet, " ill»tabilis ora."* 

The Hellenic name may, however, be resolved in another way, and differing 
from the former only by the retraction of the Rh6. This gives us ^^oXeya-i^S/^-o?, 
of which the Aramaean interpretation is 113 ^379, "regio voti," or it^llJ itD7a, 
" regio votorum." By these I understand the " vows," or " votive offerings," 
which were customary on the part of mariners in circumstances of distress or 
peril, and the danger of navigating the Sporadic sea in the vicinity of the iron- 
bound coast of our island to be thus appropriately expressed. 

The reader will perceive that I have limited myself in proposing this 
choice of themes to words purely Aramaic and of known authority: I therefore 
claim a preference in their favour to the 6tymon which Bochart has offered, 

* iEneiB, m. 707* 
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^"TSU'Y'^i* that is, as translated by him, " tractus lapidosus."- There can be 
i|0 doubt of this explanation of the origin of ^oKeYca^pov possessing the ad- 
vantages of being descriptive of its natural aspect, as well as of its exhibiting a 
very remarkable approximation in sound: but I demur to the recognising his 
concrete as being entitled to enter into a Phcenikian combination. There ex- 
isted, it is true, an AramsBan root, *TJJ, whence the Chaldaic form in Pahel,*l?^J, 
signifying " volvit," " devolvit," as is proved by a passage in the Targum of 
Onkelos,t »r)^2l «D^a bjfD «33«-n^ iman, and to this, perhaps, the appella. 
tive selected by Bochart was subordinated : but it appears to have been a 
word of purely Rabbinical invention; and agreeably to this, the only authority 
which he has cited in its behalf is that of the Talmud of Jerusalem. { 

I proceed now to investigate the probability oi this name being resolvable 
into Eoptic, that is, Egyptian, elements, preparatory to which a few observa- 
tions are requisite. The first is, that I hold myself at liberty to assume as my 
basis whichsoever of the varieties I have recounted above may appear to me most 
analogous to the language with which I deal at present : secondly, that as the 
sound of the Hellenic Delta was unknown to the £g3rptian alphabet, I may be 
permitted to assume that the Greeks would, when it suited their process of 
Hellenization, represent a Tatl of that alphabet by their own Delta ;§ and thirdly, 
that they would not hesitate to promote the same end by metathesis, elision, 
or any of the expedients conformable to their own grammatical rules, and this 
independently of the changes required for the affixing their own peculiar ter- 
minations. 

Consistently with the first of these premises I assume the Ptolemsoan name, 
^t\ojrai/8po9, as my standard, and divide it thus, ^PiXox^y-ipo^. A Eoptic ori- 

* Geogr. Sacr. l cited in Diet. Histor., p. 790. a. 

t Viz. of Crenes. xxix. 8. The Targums of Jonathan Ben Uziel and Jertualem employ the 
more classical 7lb!l*?!l''V 

X Vide WSy'^Sn kCn, foL 80. 1. nisia Uptm K3n« •»«, cited by BuxToaF in his Lexic 
Ghald. Talm. Rabbin, p. 466. Ed. Basil. 1639- 

§ A singular custom of the Koptic scribes may be mentioned in reference to this, which was, 
to replace the Tau with the Delta in certain Greek words which they introduced into their con- 
text: ex. gr. 0€arpov/Afn€fti9^ hare been written by them in Acts, xix. 24. 29> 31. O6A^p0II, 
^p2L'ViUUC. See Peyron. Lexic Coptic p. 28. b. 
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ginal of the first at once presents itself in luX&JC^, which signifies " the end," 
** the summit," and was, by general consent, the theme of the name " Phflai," by 
which the Greeks denominated the sacred isle of Isis on the confines of Upper 
Egypt.* Next to <bt\oK follows av^ which I conceive to have represented the 
inseparable genitive prefix it or h. A/909 remains, the first letter of which I regard 
as a necessity resulting from the Hellenization of the original word, and, there- 
fore, I write it t^9, consistently with the second of my postulates. My next 
step is, to select a term commencing with Tau, the signification of which may 
be correlative to that of niX^JCg^ already stated, and also, in conjunction with 
this, fitted to express some known condition or characteristic of the island : for 
example, as a&viputi. Pursuing this research, I find that xaopi is such a word: 
its general signification is " instrumentum ferreum," whether edged or cusped, 
to the last of which meanings the term Xajc^ in its sense *' fastigium," is ap* 
propriate. I think it likely, however, that xcopx in this connexion may have 
been susceptible of the abstract sense " ferrum," so that wxKlx^ ftxcwpi may be 
correctly rendered "fastigium" (or "extremitas") "ferri," that is " ferreum," 
"ferrea:"t and if so, it would present a remarkable analogy to the v&vipeiTi 
^oKiyavipw of Aratos. It is evident also, that mkix^ may express either the 
geographical position of the island as the western boundary of the Sporades, or 
its physical outline. 

Still, it may be asked, how are we to account for a transformation appa- 
rently so strange as that of xoopi into Zpov? My answer is, by the exigencies 
of the Hellenizing process, which demanded the elimination of the first vowel, 
and the replacement of the last with the general insular termination. The best 
reply, however, is the citation of a case in point, and the first which occurs to 
me is that of Sc/ScVwroy. We know that the Coptic form, whereof that was the 
Greek transmutation, was xeAJLitcrf , X that is, xemutcrri, and let us mark the 
successive changes effected in it : the first and third letters are replaced severally 
with a sibilant and a cognate labial : the syllable ev is then introduced, but not ar- 

* Vide Fascio. lascript. in. pp. 401. a., 404. b., Ind. CopUa 

t Comp. Peyron. Gr. Copt cap. ix. p. 41. " Nonne Hebrsi diount XSTtpH pJ&b, ' lingua sancti- 
tatis' pro ' lingua sancta'? Ita Copti * corona ferri, auri, sris,' pro <ferrea, aurea, srea.' lidem 
etiam scribunt o HltOTJi, ' esse auri,' pro 'aureum,' uti nos ^ esser d'oro,' etc.*' * 

X Fascic. Inscript in. Ind. Copt. p. 408. b. 

2m2 
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bitrarily, for I regard it as the representative of the genitive prefix which the 
Hellenizer seems to have supplied. The fourth step was the elimination of the 
o, and the last, that of the lauta to make room for the Hellenic final. 

It only remains for me now to suggest two other themes which are suscep- 
tible of Hellenization by a more obvious, though not more analogical process, 
namely, luX^JC^ hrre puxnroi and luX&JC^ itre po, the first signifying '' ex* 
tremitas sollicitudinis," or " cegrimoniaB ;" the second, " extremitas portae/' or 
^^ aditus." IIiXajc^ is here taken in the same sense which it bears as the ety- 
mon of Phllai, namely, its geographical Ptoovg expresses the emotion which 
the very aspect of Pholegandros seems to have excited, and po its position in 
the adit to the Eyklades. 

XL Anaphe. The origin of the name of this Sporade has been assigned 
by Apoll6nio8 to the interposition of Phoibos on behalf of the distressed Argo- 
natltai. Their chief had addressed a prayer to the god,* the answer to which 
the poet records : Toiei Sc nv airopaiwp pmii iito roif^ff l^kwOri N^oor iSeTv, oXlyufi 
ImrovplhoK avrla yi7<roii,f subjoining afterwards that the mariners who had found 
shelter in it named it Anaphe . . . 'Ava^v 8c t€ XiaviSba pfjcov^lnKow^ o hfi ^o^? 

For this tradition of the Muse the merely philosophical writer § has ac- 
counted by the ascent of An&phe from the abyss during one of nature's paro- 
xysms, never imagining that in the case before us, any more than he did in those 
of Ddlos, Patmos, and Eh6dos, the myth had been invented as an explanation 
of the presumed Hellenic etymon. Bochart has entitled himself to our thanks 
for having been amongst the first to discard these anilities. In the case of An- 
aphe || he has availed himself of the passage in Apoll6nios, in which he describes 
the grateful Argonatltai as dedicating an enclosed piece of ground (refuyot) 
together with an altar, a\aei ipi airic^, to Ap611on, styled AiyXijTi;^,** to draw 
the conclusion that the Phcenikians had denominated the island from HS^, 

* Vide " Argonautikl" A'. 1701. 88. 

t Ibid. 1711. 6. Orph. 1754. 88. Ph6tioB, Tmcm. 168. 8t*phtn. Urbb. pp.128. 8. 

X Ubi 8apra, 1717. 8. 

§ Comp. Plin. ii. 89* 1. Ammian. R. 6. xvu. 7. 8ub. fin. Vide 8iipn, p. 218. 

I Geogr. Sacr. l 16. Cp. Diet Hist p. 100. 

** Vide Argonaut nbi supra, 1714. S8. Strab. Lib. x. 5. init C6non ap. Phot zux. 
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" leafy," or " overspread with foliage," implying thereby that such was its con- 
dition when they first became acquainted with it If so, An4phe must have 
presented a very different aspect from its present 

I prefer, however, the theme which rests on no such mythical basis. This island 
possesses a permanent and very remarkable feature, namely, the precipitous 
rock in its southern quarter, which has attracted the attention of such travellers 
as have landed on its shore. Hence it was that the marble was procured of 
which the temple of the Aigletes was constructed, an act of idolatry which the 
Anaphiote of modern times has redressed by erecting on its summit a shrine 
dedicated to their Patron " lady of the reed," the Panaghla Kalamine. 

I therefore view the name in reference to this natural object, and class 
Andphe amongst the islands of the j^gsean whose designations have preserved 
a memorial of their primitive connexion with Egypt. 'Ara^i; resolves itself 
at once into Ri tu.^, or, as it was sometimes written, hi Ra-HH,* almost precisely 
as we have seen the GrsBCo-^ffigyptian "ABpipK expressing hi hepK&i.f Conse- 
quently, I would translate the former, " mansio cacuminis," or, " the island of 
the peak." 

XII. !Rh6dos. The testimonies of ancient writers are so consentient on 
the subject of Serpents having in early times infested this island in such num- 
bers as to render it nearly uninhabitable, that I am inclined to regard Bochabt's 
6tymon of its name as amongst the most trust-worthy he has proposed.^ It 
appears to me, however, to fail in one important respect, which is, that neither 
on its own showing, nor on that of its supposed Hellenic derivative, does it afford 
any explanation of the myth which obtained such credence amongst the Greeks, 
and has been briefly stated by Herakleldes in the following words : *¥oBop rriv 
Pfjaov TO itaKaiov tcexpo^ai \iyovaiv viro r^9 OaXaaaij^' avcupaviji^ai Sc var^pov 
^pav6eiaav.% Such has not been the case with the names A^Xov and IlaT/io;, 
as has been abundantly proved ;|| and to these we have added that of 'Ava^ni 
in the foregoing article. 

* Basmurice: Pejron. Lexia Copt p. 10. a, f Fascic. in. p. 399. lod. Copt 

X Vide Geogr. Sacr. Lib. l 7. Col. 369. Supra, p. 205. not (♦). 

§ Excerpt de Politt p. 455. Compare Pindar, Olymp. vn. 103. ss. cited below in the '* General 
Postscript," Yiz. to page 202. line 11. 

I Vide Artt vn. vm. Comp. pp. 204. 217. s. 
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I now, therefore, propose the root T1\ which satisfies this condition. Its 
meaning is " descendit," and its Heemantic noun TIID signifies " a declivity/' 
or ^^ sloping ground." This gives us by the aphairesis of its Heemantic letter, 
and met4thesis of the Yau, each allowable on principles of grammar,* TH, and 
this when Hellenized, ToSo?, a name, therefore, which properly signifies, a 
territory descending, or sloping down. Now, this is precisely the appearance 
which Kh6do8 presents to the voyager steering towards it in the track of the 
ancient Phcenikian or ^Sgyptian trader, that is, in the direction of the port of 
Lindos. The. summit of the Madonna, the highest point of Artamiri,t the ancient 
Atabyris, rises in the centre, and from thence the land slopes down to the coast 
on either side with such regularity of outline as to form the two sides of a 
triangle, of which the base is a line running from north to south, and c(Hn- 
mencing with the town of Bh6do8. This whole extent, when viewed at a 
sufficient distance, so strikes the beholder as to warrant a belief that it would 
suggest a name for the island in the Phoenikian times, in other words, that 
*PoSiK has been formed in the manner stated above, or from Tn\ the Pdhul of 
■n\ in the sense " declivis." The signification, moreover, of Tl^ itself would 
be suggestive of the myth of Pfndaros^ and Heraklefdes, for Bh6do6 could not 
^^ descend" without being " immerged" in the abyss. 

XIIL Eb^. Arguments of a very cogent nature have been adduced by 
the learned Calmet§ in support of his opinion, that the Caphtor mentioned in 
several texts of Scripture was identical with this island. If so, the Caphtortm 
must have been a colony from Egypt, as it is expressly stated, that Mitsraim 
was their immediate progenitor : ^^ Mitsraim begat Caphtorim," || that is, the 
community** so denominated from the place of their settlement descended in a 



* Vide Le€*8 Gnmamar, Lect ra. Art 88. vnL 178. 7. 

t Or *^ Attamiri," an efrident oormption of the ancient 'ATa/9v/>it, Strab. xnr. 2. med. In some 
old editions of Di6doroB ^Arafivpov and *Araftvpiov appear instead of 'Arafivpav and *ATaPvpiinf, Vide 
T. 69. Ed. Bip. : and Stephanos has *Afnafivp*a ofni^ Urbb. p. 480. 

X See above, p. 21 a 

§ Vide " Dictionary, eta," vol. i. Art. Caphtor. 

I Genesis, x. 14. 

** That the name Caphtortm is to be received in this sense is certain fh)m its position : for those 
which it accompanies were doubtless the Ethnics of the several families, amongst which Egypt, the 
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direct line from this son of Eham. Such being the announcement, it may 
prove interesting to inquire whether the testimony of Language harmonize with 
that of the Sacred Record. 

K we are to allow any weight to Etymology as a witness, we must conclude 
that the Koptltai of Upper Egjrpt were amongst the foremost in passing the boun- 
daries of their territory, and seeking intercourse with foreigners, for nothing is 
more certain than that the name Aiyvwro^ was that by which the Biblical Hits- 
raim was known to the Greeks from the earliest period of their history, that is, 
a direct Hellenization of the Koptic Hxruceirro, HirtKeqr", " Home" (or " Land") 
" of Kopt6s."* We can hardly, therefore, be regarded as straining the point of 
et3rmology overmuch, when we trace in the Shemitic llflBD a memorial of the 
same Koptcis, either in its Thebaic form Ke&rrvd, or its Memphite Keqx which 
the Arab writers have retained in their \a£. We find, moreover, a Eoptic term 
signifying Best, Repose, oopq, and thus analogous to oru)^ oTA^e (the Greek 
oaaif)^ a Habitation, a Place of Rest Let us now combine these elements in 
the name fceq^roopq, and we exhibit, as nearly as the Hebrew combinations 
permit, the Biblical lIDaa. 

Such I conceive to have been, if not the Protonyme of this island, at least 
entitled to rank as an aboriginal designation. But the question here arises: 
How are we to account for the supplantation of this name by that with which 
the present article has been headed ? The answer to this will, if I mistake not, 
satisfactorily prove the intruder to have been of Shemitic descent. 

We may, perhaps, conclude, without any undue pressure upon the sacred 
text, from the longevity of the Patriarchs, and the rapidity with which the 
peopling the earth advanced during the Patriarchal times, that the migration 
from Upper Egj^t hinted above took place in the persons of one sole branch of 
Mitsraim's family, and during his lifetime. Let us now attend to what we learn 

territory of Mitsraim, was partitioned. The designation Pathrasim, for example, points instantly to 
that section of the Thebais which the Egyptians termed H^OOOpI, or n^*XOTpKC, and the 
Hebrew writers DrVlD. Vide Ezek. xxix. 14. Fascic. Inscr. ui. pp. 182. 404. 406. TheCasluhim 
also, mentioned as the progenitors of the Philistim, have been placed by Jonathan Ben Uziel in 
the Pentapolis, that is, the Kyrenaic territory, and by the Jerusalem Targum in that of Pentaschoi- 
nos, between Pelusium and Mount Casius. The former I think the more probable. 
* Vide Fascic. Inscriptt. m. Ind. Copt p. 402. a. supra, p. 259. 
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from the same source respecting the Philisttm, namely, that they were his de- 
scendants in the generation succeeding that of the Caphtorlm.* If, now, we con- 
nect with this what the prophet Amos f states with regard to them, namely, that 
they came out of Caphtor, the conclusion follows, that they abandoned the ter- 
ritory of the Casluhlm, and joined their kinsmen, who had colonized Caphtor 
in the second generation, during that which immediately followed it Hence 
we find them styled by the prophet Jeremiah, " the residue of the isle of Caphtor," 

When we next read of them, they are settled in Palestine : D^3tPVT D^m 

Dnnn latsm dtde^h iinaao D^Kirn onnaa rvnj nj Dnifn3;§ the 'Avim 

mentioned here having been descended from a son of Canaan. || In thb, their 
new settlement, they appear to have been known by the ethnic D'^iins, as is 
proved by such expressions as ^man 3J3, ^mam, ^/nafT/J^, etc., in the his- 
torical books of the Old Testament,** combined with two from the prophets 
Ezekiel and Zephaniah, to be cited shortly. 

The meaning of this term, as an appellative, seems to have corresponded to 
the Latin ^^ alienigenss ;" and it may be suspected that David's expression to 
Ittai, who, together with the rest of the Gittites, had resolved to share his for- 
tunes on the occasion of Absalom's unnatural rebellion, admits of a reference 
to this sense, at least remotely, and in accordance with the well-known position 
of the Philistlm in the country ; for there appears to have been a considerable 
degree of emphasis in his words when he advised his follower to withdraw ; 
" For thou art a stranger !" nnH ^133 ^3?tt ^^^ *^^®» ^^' ^^7 ^ * member of 
my body-guard, but also as an allophyle, ^m3. The texts from Zephaniah 
and Ezekiel referred to above, taken in connexion with the versions of them 
in the Septuagint, will be found strongly confirmative of this view. 

I pass, in the mean time, to the notice of another signification attached to 
this ethnic . . . one, however, not involved in its proper and etymological sense, 

* CALMEfs OYenight in hU statement respecting this succession (yoL l art Capbtorim), is at 
once corrected by a reference to tbe original, Cr>*V1S3 HKI, which is rightly translated in our 
authorised version* 

f Cb. IX. 7. X 3^^^- 4- § Deuteronomy, n. 23. | Genesb, x. 17. 

** Viz. Samuel, i. 30. 14., il 8. 18., Kings, 1. 1. 38., Chron. 1 18. 17. 

ft Samuel, n. 15. 19* 
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but assigned to it in consequence of the peculiar military accomplishment of 
the Philistlm . . . which is, " sagittarii," men skilled in archery. Thus we find 
D^mD represented more than once in the Targums by R'^fiB^p,* and corres- 
pondently in the Syriac by )JLAja.f This, as I may incidentally remark, 
corroborates the identification of Caphtor which has been given in the com- 
mencement of the present article, so far as it extends ; but I would not pro- 
ceed the length of supposing with Bochabt,J that the ethnic D^ma had been 
applied by the Phoenikians to the people of Krete, in consequence of their 
rivalling the PalaBstinian Krethim in their use of the bow. I conceive that 
the reason of this application lay deeper, that is, in the cognizance, which the 
Phoenikians cannot but have possessed, of the true origin of the latter, and that 
nothing was more natural than that they should extend to the parent coimtry 
a designation with which they were so familiar at home. It unquestionably arose 
from some such persuasion as this, in other words, a belief in the identity of 
Krete with the Biblical Eaphtor, that the Greek Interpreters have translated 
the two passages in £zekiel and Zephaniah, to which I have already referred, 
in the following manner: U'tM^ n« ^mam D^ntt^Q bjf^T HtOIJ ^Mn.§ LXX. 
*llov eyw iiTTtivm ttiv xupa fiov im rou? ^A\Ko<f)v\ov9f tcai i^o\o0p€vaw tov9 Kptjra^. 

D^DB^Q p« u;33 D3^^j; niiT 121 D^m3 ^u D^^ bin ^lur ^^n.\\ lxx. odai 

ol fcaroiKOVKrev to trxpivurfia rijv OaXaicraifi^^ irapoitcoi Kprfrwv^ \6yo9 Kvplov e([> 
v/xa^ Xauaav^ ytj ' AXKo(fH>\wp. This text is immediately followed by the 

words; DU^T mD mj D^^ bin nn^^^•• lxx. Kai ?trraiKpfrv^o,iriiroipLmwy. 

It is evident from the construction of parallels, that the AWo0i;Xot and 
the Kprjre^ here mentioned were one and the same people, the name of whose 
territory was K/w^ri/.f f The first of these versions is sufficiently warranted 
and explained by the texts already cited from Deuteronomy and the prophets 

• Vide Samuel, il 8. 18. Kings, l 1. 38. t Vide Kings, L 1. 38. Chron. 1. 18. 17. 

X Greogr. Sacra, 1. 15. med. Cp. Diet. Histor. p. 370. a. 

§ Bzek XXV. 16. D Zephan. u. 5. ** Ibid. v. 6. 

tt Schleusner explains this, **B^io Fakestine orientalis: iltlp, fossurs.'* Lexic V. T. 11. 
p. 316. A. It is quite clear, bowerer, tbat Kfi^ni in tbe last of tbe aboye texts of Zepbaniah an- 
swers to tbe words U^n b^n, viz., tbe line of coast occupied by tbe Pbilistines, in tbe first rendered 
TO exoit^utfia T^t OaXatrari^i asalso, tbat ilh^ and D^iTlD belonged to quite different roots, tbe 
former to m3, and tbe latter to mD. 
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Jeremiah and Amos, respecting the settlement of the Philisttm in Palestine ; and 
it may not, perhaps, be reckoned as overstraining the testimony of etjrmology 
beyond its legitimate bounds, to suppose that the ethnic U^rr\^ had been as- 
signed to them as a memorial of their allophylous origin, in other words, of their 
having been immigrants into that country, this having been necessarily pre- 
ceded by their " severing" their connexion with their original territory, and 
followed by their ^^ exterminating" the 'A vim. Now, both these meanings are 
evidently germane to the root-signification of D*^Jin3, which is subordinated to 
mD, " to cut off^" or " away." Again : how are we to account for the Greek 
Translators having selected Kptfres as the ethnic in their language best an* 
swering to D*^ni3, and Kprrrri as a version of DM 73n, the line {axolviaiio) of 
coast occupied by them in Palestine? All are familiar with these designa- 
tions, and know that they belonged to the ^gssan island : and it appears to 
me inexplicable, that they should have adopted them here in preference to 
Xc/wdatoi and X€/i€0 (or yrj XepeOcuwp)^ as they before used Xerroiot, ^lefioveoMHf 
and the like, had it not been that they regarded that island as the point of de- 
parture of the Philistlm for their new settlement in the territory of which they 
afterwards originated the name.* 

* The primitiye seat of this remarkable people I place with their progenitors, the Caalulilm, in 
the Pentapolis of the African coast, the distance of which from the Krinm^topon of Kr4te did 
not exceed a thousand stadia, or about two days' sail (Strabo, xvu. 3., Plin.iv. 20. 4.). The short- 
ness of this interval would naturally induce emigration on the part of the Philistim, who would 
join their kinsmen, the colonists from Upper Egypt, for supposing whom to have been already settled 
in the island I haye stated my reasons. These tribes I regard as having constituted the aboriginal 
population mentioned by Her6dotos: rij¥ <^ap K/^^r^y €7x<"' f^ wa\a»o¥ wa^atf Bapfiapot^ that is, 
peoples distinct from the Hellenic race (i. 173. init). 

The Philistim appear, in process of time, to have been '' brought out of Caphtor," that is, to 
have bean dissociated from the Caphtorim, and conducted to the territory oocupied by the Canaan* 
ite *AvinL During these changes of locality, however, it is natural to suppose that they would 
retain their inherited superstitions, instituticms, and arms, in all which, so far as we possess the 
means of comparison, we trace a marked resemblance to those of the inhabitants of Er4te. For 
example; an analogy has been perceived between the Idsan Zeus, to the nurture of whose infancy 
Bees were fabled to have contributed so largely of their stores (Di6dor. y. 70.), and the idol of the 
Ekronites, yox ^V^\ and both may have had a common origin, namely, the use of the Bee as a 
territorial symbol by the ancient Egyptians. It is possible, however, that the latter may have meant 
the same thing with the Z€V9 *Aw4>/tvto9 of the Eleians mentioned by Pausanias (v. 14.). But we 
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XIV. KfPBOs. Her6doto8 writes as follows respecting the colonization of 
this island : Tovriwv (that is, Kunptwv) ti roaate eOyea iari* ol /ih^ iiro ^aXa/uyo^ 
jrai *AOip^iwy* ol le, airo *Apicaiirp' ol 8c, Atto KvOvov* ol Se, am ^oivltcfp' ol 8c, 

can hardly be mistaken in the following: the expertness of the Philistim in the use of the bow, 
whioh, as we have seen, caused their name of D'^/TlD to be synonymous with the Babbinical fe^HB^p, 
reminds the dassical reader of the weapon of 66rtyna, Knos6s, Aptera, and Kydonia (Pausan. i. 
29., IV. 8.20.); and both are connected in the memory of the Egyptian archaeologist with that 
potent arm of the military service which contributed so essentially to the victorious progress of 
the conquerors amongst the Pharaohs. (Wilkinson, voL l pp. 304. ss.) 

Let \xa now direct our attention to the Kretan institutions; for these, as detailed by Pl&ton, 
who has commenced with them in his great work *' of Laws'' (p. 624., eta), also by Aristoteles (De 
BepubL IL 10.), and Strabo (x. 4.), furnish the most conclusive argument on behalf of the 
Egyptian colonization of this island, so congenial do we find them to the spirit of that people, and so 
evidently did they originate from somedominant mind, which had received its training in theEgyptian 
school of polity; or rather, perhaps, from a series of such minds recorded in mythical lore under the 
appellations of Daktyloi, Priests of the Kretan Isis, and Kuretes, whose successive efforts to civi- 
lize and refine resulted in that system which a fabulous antiquity has attributed to Mfnos. It is 
related of this legislator, that he retired for nine years to the cave of his sire Zeus, in a spirit 
emulative of the fame of Bhaddmanthys, and at the expiration of that period returned with a 
Digest of ordinances, which he enforced on the ground of his having received them from the god 
himself (Odyss. y. 178. s.; Platon, Mfnos, p. 319. b.; Strab. ubi supra). What proof could we 
have more evident than this, that the Lawgiver of Ei^te was, like the Herakles of antiquity, a 
combination in one person of many individuals, or perhaps more truly, the Impersonation of that 
divine principle of Justice and Truth, which the courts of judicature in ancient Egypt presented 
under a twofold emblem (Wilkinson, voL u. p. 27.)» and the Hellenic mythist could only make 
clear by embodying it in an individuaL 

His fabled predecessor Rhadamanthys had also claimed a divine origin for the laws which he 
introduced into his rude community, and he also had his reward: for as Minos^ the Impersonation 
of the iULKI h ItO'rf', the principle of ** Divine Truth,^* received after death honours approaching to 
divine, so was Rhad4manthys associated with him, though in an inferior grade, as pCCff'Pi^n 
it^JULCIt'f'y ** Judge of H&des.*' Even Aiakos, the myth-created Hero of the iEginetans, whom in 
one sense we may r^ard as purely of Greek inyention, may be referred thematically to an Egypt- 
ian origin, as '' Mansion of the Dead," or '« Increment of the Grave,'* HI ftKUXT, or ^^J nJCOOC ; 
and if so, we possess a remarkable analogy to the Egyptian triad of <5siris, H6ros, and ^nubis. 
(Plutarch. De laid. etc. xxvm.; Wilkinson, vol xv. pp. .363. 401. 441. s.). 

The very general consent of the ancient Paraphrasts and Translators in identifying Eaphtor 
with Eappadokia seems to have originated in nothing more convincing than the similarity in sound 
between in&D and Kuwra^. Are we then to lay no stress on the approximation of AptSras, one 
of the names in the list of Kretan monarchs (Eusib. Chron. p. 77.) to *»*)n&3» or of the Kretan 

2n2 
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iiro AlOtmiifp' &v airol Kiirpioi Xe/ovai^. Stepbanosf informs us as to the 
origin of its name, according to the opinions which were current amongst the 
Greeks, deriving it airo Kmpov r^^ Bvyarpos KtyopaVf 1j diro ipvo/iiycu ayOow 
KVirpov. ^Aarvpofio^ Sc 09/91, K/iuirrov icetcKifaOcu ha ro icpvirrarOat iroWairc^ into 
Tfj^ BaXaaatp' etra Kvirp<K. He then proceeds to recount the names by which 
it had been known at successive periods : iicaKuro te xal KepaarU^ diro rtw ^roWa 
axpa exeiv* fccuKepaaria^f tcai ^ AfuxBovata^ icai MrfiovU^ tcai S^ijireia, 4rai ^AKOjiavrh. 
From these authorities we derive some valuable hints on the subject of the eth- 
nology of Kj^pros, certain of which I now proceed to investigate. 

There can be no question but that the ^Ethiopians and the Phoenikians 
were the most ancient colonizers of this island, the former of whom inhabited 
the division of Egypt which lay between the Nile and the Arabian gulf, and 
was included, during the Makedonian and Roman periods, in the jurisdiction 
of the Thebdrches, or Governor of the Thebais,{ a territory then extending to 
the southern limits of the present Sennaar. 

It follows, therefore, that in any attempt to settle the etymology of the 
Eyprian names, we should allow the Egyptian element its due share of consi- 
deration. Let us, then, examine to what extent it is possible to bring this, 
firstly, in the case of the island itself, into harmony with two of the themes 
which have been noticed in the first of the passages cited above from Ste- 
phanos. 

I commence with the shrub K3^ros§ {avOi^ xvirpov)^ in the Arabic \Irf.Jl, 
the ^* Lawsonia inermis" of the LinnsBan system. It appears also to have been 
the plant understood in Scripture by the name 133 or 1313,11 which, accord- 
ingly, BocHART** has selected, and added to his list of evidences of the preva- 

city Aptera (St^phan. p. 150.) to mn93; or lastly, on Mwwa^ also the name of a Kretan town, 
having been the ancient designation of nntV^ the chief stronghold of the Palestinian Elrethim? 
(Stephan. pp. 256. 562.). • vn. 90. fin. 

f DeUrbb. pp. 492. s. Comp. Konstantin. Porphyroginnet De Themat. l Th. 15. 

I Comp. Fascic. m. p. 177. n« ccclvil a. 

§ Vide Plin. xil 51. fin. ** Optimom habetur ex Canopica in ripis Nilinata: Secundum Asca- 
lone Judtese : Tertium Cypro insula, odoris suavitate.^ Hence the line in the Hymn to Aphrodite, 
V. 66. Sevar' iwl rpoiijy^ 7rpo\ivov<r* eina^ea ic^rpov. 

1 Vide "Canticles," i. 14., iv. 13. 

** Geogr. Sacr. i. in Diet. Hist Steph. p. 383. a. 
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lence of the Phoenikian element in the Hellenic proper names. It happens, 
however, that the Koptic term for the shrub is also KOTiiep, and to which, each 
being so exactly the counterpart of the other, the palm of antiquity is to be 
adjudged, who can decide ? If the latter have been formed from the Greek, as 
the learned Pbtbon* appears to intimate, how are we to account for its 
identity with the Hebrew designation, unless we are to suppose that in copying 
a name from one language its framers adopted the standard of another ? To 
this may be added the difficulty of assuming that the Egyptians possessed no 
independent term in their primeval language for a plant so well known to them f 
and appreciated from the remotest times. 

I now pass to the next theme mentioned by Stephanos, that is, Aito roS Kpv- 
irreaOcUf the very statement of which leads to the conclusion that it had been 
warranted by the presence of a Tad in the earlier Hellenic name ; in effect, 
that it was written Kf)i5wT09, as the authority cited by Stephanos informs us. 
We will suppose now what is by no means improbable, that this Kpu'Trro^ had 
been the result of a Hellenizing process, the object of which was to appropriate 
the name of the island to a Hellenic theme, and that this consisted in re- 
moving the Kh6 from its proper and original place ; for it is certain that Ken- 
xopo (that is, lUJceirro lupo) supplies a geographical designation accurately 
descriptive of the position of Kypros with respect to Egypt, as Po means 
"porta," "janua;" also, "caput." This would become Keirrpo, or jarrrrpo, 
from which the Hellenic Kpvwro^ would arise, and by eliminating the Taii, 

This view of the etymon of Kvmpo^ possesses the advantage of establishing 
a remarkable analogy between it and Kaphtor (nifias, lujcecpr moopq, or 
niopq),J so that it might appear that the colonization of both these islands by 

♦ Vide Lexic. Copt p. 69. a. In p. 271. a. X^'^^^P ^ ^^^^ ^^^ Kirchkb to have been 
the Koptic term for the frtiit produced by this plant. 

t Compare the testimony of Plinius cited above, who assigns the first rank in excellence 
amongst the different growths of this shrub to that of Kanobos. Note (§), p. 278. 

J I have here, as in other places, given the components of the name in full: but it is manifest 
that during the process of effecting their combinations, inorganic adjuncts, such as Articles and 
Prefixes (sometimes even an organic letter, as here q, see p. 273.), would be eliminated either in 
whole or in part, according as it suited the requirements of the language into which the composite 
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adventurers irom Upper Egypt had been simultaneona. If so, the Biblical 
Caphtorlm would either be identical with or included under the ethnic of He- 
r6dotos, Aldhncf. 

I now proceed to consider certain other geographical names connected with 
the island before us, of which, as I wish to shorten these remarks, I shall select 
two of the most ancient, Paphos and AmathtLs; occurring also in quarters 
most likely to be visited by mariners fix>m the soutL The P4pho8 to which I 
here refer is the old city (na\aiVa0o7)i termed so to distinguish it from the 
new (Neairo^), which was situated on the coast to the west of the former, 
and distant sixty stadia.* The circumstances of their positions were very dif* 
ferent : the new Pdphos lay on a creek near the shore, little above the sea-level, 
whereas the old town had been built on an eminence ten stadia removed from 
it : hence the description by Strabo, wrep r^9 0aXam;c iS/w/ici^ and the epithet 
" celsa'' applied to it by Virgil, f It seems, therefore, by no means improbable, 
that Egyptian founders of the city would designate it by a name expressive of 
its local position, this appearing sufficiently remarkable to attract notice* They 
would accordingly style it if^xyt^.^ or <&a^^ namely, as ^ appertaining to," 
that is, ** founded upon, an eminence," or, with the Thebaic possessive-form, 
naM&.^,t the transition of which to n£0or would be immediate. 

Should it be objected here, that I am now extending the meaning of the 
possessive prefix beyond its due bounds, notwithstanding the occurrence of 
such expressions as iteoK ^^^ug iteog,§ in accordance with which iu.nr^ne, 
or by a fusion of separate dialects, TU.*f^^, iu^^, may be legitimately ren- 
dered 6 roS S^uv, some such term as nuuL&itgoDiu being subauded to autho- 
rize the use of the mascidine prefix . • . should this, I repeat^ be objected to, I am 
prepared to offer an alternative, which appears moreover to be recommended 
to our acceptance by a rather singular coincidence. 

The geographer Stephanos informs us, under his heading 'EPYGPA' that, 

was to be introduced. Thus, in the piesent caae, both the poefessive and the dtfnite artiohs are 
supposed to haTe been excluded in the reduction of the simples to the Onomastio *lVtt3!l 
• Strabo, xiv. 6. in Cypro. f ^^^h x. 51- 

X My meaning here is, that for the sake of euphony, the first Pht in theMemphitic form <^^i^<^ 
would be converted into Pi in the transition to Ila^ot, i e., the Thebaic prefix-form adopted. 
§ Vide Peyron, Lexic. Copt p. 163. b. 6r. cap. y. § 3. 
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coTi jTcu Kvitpov a\\»i (that is, another Erjrthrd), 17 pvif na0o9,* he meaning 
thereby ^ i^ca na0o$: but the distinction here is of little moment, as we are 
only discussing the subject of names. The question immediately suggests 
itself, Whence arose the succession of Pdphos to Erythra as a designation of 
the same town ? I am disposed to think, that the answer to this lies deeper 
than has been imagined by the ordinary Hellenic etymologist Referring to 
what I have already stated with respect to the AtOio^e^ who, according to the 
Eyprian tradition, had contributed their share to the early colonization of this 
island, I have now merely to remind my readers, that the boundary of that 
people's country on its eastern side, the 'Epv0pa OaKarra of the Greeks, was 
denominated in their language 4>ioail jtcg^.pi.f I assume it, moreover, as 
highly probable, because natural, that these aboriginal settlers would feel anx- 
ious to preserve some memorial of their native land, and consequently, that the 
designation OTpcixiuu ^^^ioail, in the case of the immigrant, and lUJUL^ftojcuni 
^A.^iojUL, in that of the settlement, would be those by which each respectively 
would be known. We will now suppose these to be Hellenized, and is it not 
manifest that aitoixo^ 'tto^co? would represent the first ; to xrlafui mJuf^tovf the 
second ; and that, the Ethnic once formed, the transition to the name, na0<K, 
would follow as a matter of coiirse ? 

It remains, however, that we should account for the name ^EpvOpi, which, 
we are told, was the prior designation ; and this presents no great difficulty. I 
am persuaded, that it resulted from a desire of a more complete Hellenization 
than was obtained by merely modifying the Egyptian name ; that the Greek, 
therefore, instead of ^lOJU. itaj^pi, selected his own vernacular translation of 
it, *H ^Epv0pa GaXoTTo, J the first member of which he chose as the represen- 
tative of niiuu.ita|u)ni (or niong^) iu.^ioiUL, and then formed its regular 
ethnic ^Epi>6pa?o^^ equivalent to ortpuJMM nA.^ioiUt as given above. Antiquity, 
however, in process of time re-asserted its rights, for the name Paphos, which 
contains the elements of the true Egyptian, is as old as the days of Homer, § 
and is traceable even in the barbaric form of its modem representative, while 
Erythr& is known only to the page of the geographer. 

♦ De Urbb. p. 354. 

t Vide Fascic Inscript m. Ind. Copt. p. 407* b. 

i Ibid. p. 177. n. occLvn. a. 8. s. § Odyss. ^. 363. Hymn. T'. 59. 
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I proceed now to offer some remarks on the name Amathiis. It is so well 
known that the worship of Aphrodite in this city and its territory dated from 
the earliest antiquity, that it becomes unnecessary for me to incumber my page 
with many citations in proof of it. I content myself, therefore, with tran- 
scribing one from Pausanias : ''Eari ie 'A/xa0ot^ cv Kiirpw iroKiv ^Aiwy£of h 
ainy koI 'A0f)oE/Ti;y lepov lariv ipr)(ai6rraro¥,^ 

I esteem it as highly probable, that this cult of the citizens of Amathtls had 
descended to them from the Thebaic colonists, whom we may reasonably sup- 
pose to have introduced into their new settlement the rites of Ath6r (^ecjop) 
along with those of the worship of Osiris (Orcipi), to whose consort and sister 
Isis (Hce) she bore so close a resemblance;! as she is known to have been 
the Tutelary deity of the western, or Libyan, district of the Thebafs, extending 
as far as Hermonthfs,| as also to have been a Contemplar in each of the triads 
worshipped at Tentyra,§ Apollin6polis Magna, Ombos, and Abunkls. It fol- 
lows as a consequence from this, that they would in all likelihood denominate 
it from that goddess of their mythology, " The Possession of Ath6r," IIi^xiL&^i 
(orllAJUiA.^^T'e) itA.eu)p, expressed onomastically UXtiAgi^ecop or IlXjuu.eu)p. 
The Phoenikian representative of this would be DnflDi^, if we may conclude 
from the analogy of DnHQ, which occurs in several texts of Scripture || as the 
Hebrew equivalent of Il^ecop, the district of the Thebais above mentioned, or 
the Hermonthite nome ; and the transition from thence to the Hellenic ' A/ia- 
6ov^ would only imply the exclusion of its fourth letter, for the sake of euphony. 

Again : the supposition which I have ventured accoimts not only for the 
name Amathfts, but also for the Cult of which the district was the chosen seat 
during the Hellenic ascendency; for the Greeks always reckoned their Aphro- 
dite as identical with the Egyptian Athor. Many proofs of this could be pro- 

• Lib. IX. 41. 2. Comp. St^phan. pp. 112. 8. Ovid. Am. nL 15. 15. Catull. xxyl 14. 
Lxvm. 51. 

t Compare Wilkinson, voL iv. pp. 381. a., 386. a. Plutarch, de laide, etc, Lvi. A similar 
approximation of the Ejprian Aphrodite to Dem^ter haa been noticed and illustrated by Clabki: 
Travels, vol. ii. p. 317. 4to. Ed. 

X Viz. the district lEAecopi. See p. 272. note (••). 

{ Vide Wilkinson, ubi snpra, pp. 231. 389. ss. 

I Isaiah, XL 11. Jerem. xuv. 1. 15. Ezekiel, xxix. 14., xxx. 14. 
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duced; but I content myself with referring to one in which I maybe regarded 
as personally interested ;* I mean the inscription in front of the Pronaos of the 
temple at Denderah. This fane had been dedicated to a triad of deities, 
amongst whom, as appears by its existing sculptures, Ath6r was the most emi- 
nent in rank (^ Kvpiwrarfi^)^ and therefore gave it its name; a circumstance 
which the dedicatory titulus expresses, A^P[OAE] ITHI . GEAI . MEriCTHI . 
KAI . TOIL . CYNNAOIC . OEOIC, in exact accordance with the testimony of 
Strabo.J 

This view of the origin of the Hellenic cult serves, moreover, to throw 
light on the expressions of Stephanos under the head AMA60Y2: ^AfiaOou^ 
voKt^K&TTpov apj(cnoTari]^ ev y *AiwPK^0aipi9 eri/JLcirOf of, Atyimriov oi/ra, Kv'irptoi 
KOi ^oiviicei iSioiroiovvTcu.^ To understand this, it is necessary to premise that 
the attributes of Isis and Athor so resembled each other in many respects, that 
the Greeks fell into the error of confounding them, although in reality quite 
distinct members of the Egyptian Pantheion : hence such expositions as the 
following : 'H 8' ^Itri^ eartv ore xal Moi}0, \\ kuI moKiv " AQvpi** kou MeOvep^^ Trpoa- 
ar/opeoerai. This entitles us, therefore, to suppose that the rites which the 

A 

Egyptian immigrants had really introduced were those of Isis, and that the 
Greeks, in process of time, substituted for these solemnities the worship of 
Aphrodite. It would follow as a matter of course, from their intimate con- 
nexion, that the former would be accompanied by her consort Osiris, and thus 
a way would be prepared for that appropriation of the Egyptian cult to which 
Stephanos bears his testimony. I am inclined, moreover, to think that the 

♦ Vide Fascic. Inscript ra. p. 216. n. ooclxv. b. 

t Vide Fascic. Inscr. iil p. 172. note (e). 

X lib. xviL 1. Tifiwffi Be *A<ppo6irriv r. t.X. tIz. the Tentyrites. 

§ DeUrbb.p. 112. 

B Plutarch. De Iside, etc. lvl fin. Comp. Wilkinson, iv. pp. 382. 384. This eponyme was 
most probably a contraction of iUtAT ItOTtJO^f', ** Mother of the Earth's fruits,'* analogous to 
Alf/iJTifp. See p. 282. note (t), supra. 

•• Otherwise 'A^v/s, (Fascic. Inscr.iiL p. 242. n. ccclxxiv. L 8. p. 406. a. Ind. Copt) =^eu)p, 
contracted from Hi Jtnre B/^9'> ^^'^^^ "Qpov in Fliitarch. ubi supra. Vide Fasdc. Inscr. m. 
p. 217. not(z). 

ft Viz. JUUegj ^BUJp (^kOvpi) 6p, expressive of the Act of Replenishing Ath/r, or, as 
Plutarchos intimates, To rpirop avpOerop iariv & re rod v\^pov9 leal tov alriov, Ubi supra. 

VOL- XXIL 2 
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expression ''Aimytv ''Oaipis means nothing more than ^Aimvoapifj* whiph the 
Phoenikians would very probably write ^NBHH piK, agreeably to the Egyptian 
6c Ovcipx, where 6c, that is, GToeic or jfoeic, signifies Lord, than whidx title 
of 6siris none is more frequent on the monuments of Egyptf 

If now we revert to the list of names of Eypros which haa been given above 
from Stephanos, we may possibly obtain some glimpse of an Etymon of Amathfts, 
which may have been in popular acceptation amongst the Hellenic races, with 
whom the advent of the descendants of Ktlsh and Mitsraim had become a le- 
gend enveloped in the darkest haze of antiquity. We may reasonably suppose 
that the latter would bring over with them, amongst other memorials of their 
country, those ideographical delineations with which the learned have become 
so familiar, and with none more than the types of the insect genera. I select 
for the present occasion one of these, the Bee with expanded wings, which 
Hieroglyphists consider to have been a territorial symbol | I suppose, more- 
over, that the Greeks of whom I now speak had received it as designative, 
either individually or collectively, of their Egyptian predecessors, under the 
form of another Hymen6pteros, for which the hieroglyphical representation of 
the Bee might, at least popularly, be taken, namely, the Wasp. It would im« 
mediately result from this misconception, that the Individual, the Communis 
to which he belonged, and the Territory which it occupied, would severally 
receive the names £^€, S^/re^, and Z^j^ircia. An inquiring Greek would 
then apply his ingenuity in tracing etymologies, for which his countrymen were 
at all times so remarkable, and elicit from *Afia0ovf a corroboration of this 
belief; for its Egyptian components would at once be concluded to have been 
^Jtifoti, signifying " Vespae," and eax)vrc, " Congregatio,'' " Multitudo," these 
being elements into which it would appear " prima facie" to resolve itself. 

I feel persuaded that it was by some such process as this, that the Eyprian 
Greeks arrived at the geographical truth enunciated by the Scholiast on Lyk6- 
phron : § 'H Koirpo^ npSrepov S^r/ireia liaiKeiro airo rmv iwoiKtiaiivrwv itcu&e avE/Kvi/, 
oi €Kd\ovmo S07/r6¥. This is not the only instance on record of a specious ety- 
mology conducting to an imaginary conclusion. 

• Vide BerkeL in St^phan. p. 112. not 30. 

t Wilkinson, toI. iy. p. 320. Comp. Art v. supra, pp. 263. s. 

X Vide Sharpens ** Rudiments of a Vocabulary of Egyptian Hieroglyphics,** Nos. 417. 421. 

§ V. 447. Oi TrdvTt irov S^JC€<ay eit KepatrriBa. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

Page 236, heading, " Section V." — I had intended at first to denominate this 
Section " Supplementary," but on reflection substituted the above form, in 
order to preserve the continuity of the numbering, as well as to mark the con- 
nexion of its subject-matter with the etymological theory developed in part in 
the Section which goes before.* I say " in part," because the discussion of the 
Eoptic themes, which forms so conspicuous a feature in this one, has not re- 
ceived any attention in the Fourth for a reason which may as well be candidly 
owned ... my unconsciousness of their applicability co-ordinately with the 
better known and more generally recognised Phoenikian. My admission of the 
new element has been, in effect, of a comparatively recent date, and in some 
degree fortuitous, it having resulted from the course of my Koptic studies un- 
dertaken for a wholly different purpose, namely, the determination of 6tyma 
exclusively Egyptian. 

Page 241, line 15. — i^lIUf "^^T). This means literally " the region beyond," 
and the Greek synonymes annexed have been so ai;ranged as to represent the 
analogy of each to its corresponding Shemitic word, that is, of 7^ (oTa Faia? 
7aia) to ^i<, Aram. i<^i<, and of -Trepan to i^niU^, with aphalresis of the }J. That 
the emphatic form ^i^H is admissible here is clear from \^^T] in a passage of 
Ezekielf It might, however, be written as above, i^^i^, in stricter conformity 
to the Aramaic usage : and so also in page 251, line 8, where ]^D1K ^KH may be 
otherwise written ^D^\^ R'^i^. 

Page 242, line 11. — Bochabt has not given the Arabic form here, and, 
therefore, when composing this note, I wrote ^^!^ ?, as doubting its correctness 
in the present case. I have since found my suspicion to be well founded, and 
that very probably u^^ signifying •* olla," was the term which he intended to 
represent by Q/H. 

Page 243, line 2. — ^51/ ^V. This is Bochabt's ^t}Tnon, which the reader 
will please to alter to ^3117 xhiJ, " exsultabundus (that is * Isetus') sinus." 

Page 248, note {%)' — ^Bochabt has treated of this etymon in a manner which 

• Supra, pp. 203-205. 2l6-2ia t Cb. xxtl ▼. la 

2o2 
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has exposed him to the disingenuous criticism of the author of the article 
L&BOS in the "Ancient Universal History"* who keeps wholly out of sight 
the use which he has made of the inseparable prefix, and represents him as 
deducing the name from " Esbuith."t This ex parte statement would have 
been obviated by a little less complexity in his details : for all that is requisite 
in such cases as these is to obtain thematic forms which comprise the consonantal 
equivalents of the Hellenic names. The result of laying too much stress on a 
presumed identity in vocalization would, in many instances, be found embar- 
rassing, and in all useless, as this would be regulated during the Hellenizing 
process by its own special laws. In this point of view Bochabt derived no 
manner of advantage from his form jnatyiT/, as the case-affix of the Hellenic 
name would be determined by considerations wholly independent of the pen- 
ultimate Vad, supposed to have been vocalized. 

Page 251, line 8. — l'^D3i< ^SH. See the remark above on page 241, line 15. 

Page 277, line 28. — " For as Minos, etc." The expressions of Platon might 
seem to imply, that he was cognizant of the true import of this name, for he 
defines Law to be the Invention of Truth, and attributes its origin (alriay) to 
the Deity. J That such was not the case, however, is clear from his details 
relative to Minos, which proves that he regarded him as having really ex- 
isted, conformably to the legends of his country, which connected his memory 
with the myth of the Min6tauros, and aspersed it accordingly in no measured 
degree. § 

A fate somewhat similar appears to me to have attended the aboriginal 
founders of the Kretan civilization, the Priests of Kyb^le. It is remarkable, 
that the very region in which these have been located by the Hellenic writers, (| 

♦ Vol. UL p. 203^ folio edit 

t It b to be remarked here, that Bochart sets out with the Feminine form tvp^tl^ appearing 
to forget that ^H, *^ insula," to which it refers, is a masculine noun. It may be, howeTer, that he 
designed its immediate reference to n^^, ^'urbs.'* 

The advantage of selecting the Aramaic form MP^V is, that it at onoe supplies the meaning 
^ Septimus," and this independently of its being the more appropriate one on the present occasion 
in a dialectal sense. 

X Cp. Minos, p. 315. a. De Legibus, p. 624. a. § Biinos, p. 318. a. 

I Di6dor. y.64. 
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is that of the ^Airrepatoi^ that is, if we are to allow any weight to homophony, of the 
DnnOS * as also that the arts which they are said to have introduced amongst 
the rude tribes of Kr6tef were those in which the ancient Egyptians are known 
to have excelled. Their identification by Pausanlas, J moreover, with the Kurfetes, 
whomDi6doro6§ classes separately, isworthy of attention, inasmuch as it sug- 
gests an inquiry how it came to pass, that names so dissimilar as AorruXoe and 
KovptJTt^ had been attributed to one and the same community. The following 
solution of this diflBculty may perhaps attract consideration. 

I would assign to the first of these an Egyptian origin ; to the second a 
Phcenikian, or Shemitic. I conceive AaimiKoi to have been due to the depre- 
ciating spirit which characterized the Greek when dealing with the myths of 
Barbarians whom he stigmatized as (70^09) Jugglers or Sorcerers, || in- 
fluenced by which, he would translate the title ppaxtite nceXenin, ^' homines 
cordati,'* as though the last of these words were ftceXorniiT, " digiti/^ that is, 
iamvKoo (inlrov). We thus perceive how a paronomastic version may have 
supplanted the correct and eulogistic one, and obtain an insight into the meaning 
ofAaicruKoif which appeared so enigmatical to the Hellenic writers themselves.** 

As to the Ethnic Kovpffre^^ I regard it as the Greek form of D^i1*113, in the 
same way that "Apavre^ was of D^^DlK^f f and as radically identical with Kp^efj 



GENERAL POSTSCRIPT. 

Page 117, line 11. — The reader will perceive that the instance here re- 
ferred to is that of the phyle Demetrias, one of the two which were added to 
the ancient ones of Kleisth^nes, in the decline of the Athenian republia JJ It 

• Supra, p. 276. note (•) fin. t Di6dor. v. 64. 8. J v. 7. 4; 

§ Ubi supra, c. 65. It Diodor. ubi supra. 

•* Comp. Strab. x. 3. fin. Di6dor. Pausan. ubi supra. The altematave which I have adopted 
of travelling beyond the Hellenic in this emergency is abundantly sanctioned by Strabo'S words: 
*AXXoi ^ aXX«tf9 ftvOevovfftv, Awopoi^ avopa aVvaittov^t9, 

tt Supra, pp. 250. s. 

XX Vide P16tarch. Dem6tr. xi. fin. Koi to?» 0i;Xoi« Bvo7rpoire0waVy ^fffitirptdBa ml •AiTi^ow^a' 
ical rffv BovXi^i^ twv iretnaKoaiici^ ^p&rou, efaKoatiov eVoiffffav, This addition was made in honour 
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was scarcely necessary, however, that I should have noted it as an exceptional 
case, as the denomination, like that of Antigonis, was but transient, being 
speedily replaced with that of Attalis. 

Page 118, line 6. — ^•* And always that of his A^/xo^,^ that is, as expressed by 
its Ethnical appellation. Thus S^i/tt^o^, which appears at the close of the 
titulus cited from Fabbetti,* means a citizen of the dfemos Sphett68, subordi- 
nated to the phyle Akamantis. 

Page 119. — The statements in this page, lines 8 and 25, have been somewhat 
too absolutely expressed, as the use of the Demotic ethnic in such a case would 
be contingent on the political relations subsisting between Athens and the 
place in which its citizen might happen to be sojourning. If it were a foreign 
state independent on Athens, his natural designation would be ^Adtiycuw^ to 
which, though not bom in the capital, he would be entitled through his FhjU ; 
but if the contrary, he would describe himself, as at home, by his D6mos.f 
It is evident, however, that this qualification of my statements adds to the force 
of my argument against the Ethnical meaning oVAttuco^ in the inscription. 

Page 141. note (*). — The period which contains this passage from Hippo- 
krates proceeds as follows : ^Ev he ry Evpwvtf eariv iOvo^ ^tcvBttcov, o irepi r^t^ 
Xifiyi^v olKCt T^v Maimrtv hiaif^ipov rwv kOuiwu rwu aXKwv^ ^avpo/xarat Kd\evP7au 
Tovriwv al yuvcuKes k. t. e|. Kal /Mcixoinai roT^ TroXe/iioi^ iw^ w 'napOivoi iwatv. 
ovK ancntapBeveifovrai Sc /JL€\pi9 av rwv 'noKefuwy rpeU airoicreiifwai. fcai ov nporepop 
auvoiiciauaiv fjtrep ra lepit Ovovaai tw Iv v6ii9o,\ 

Page 195, line 30. — " Appears rival, etc." Add to these myths that of the 
Kilikian Amanos noticed by Stephanos : ^laropoSaif rov ^OplaTniu iiro Taipmp avv 
*li(>rftvua njv^Aprre/ud^ KO/Miaapra T79 fiavias \miv ehpelv.^ 

Page 200, note (*). — This myth of the Naxians has been noticed by Diodor- 
OS as follows : ISLvOoKirfovai Se Na^^oi ittpi rov Oeov tovtov, ffuuncovre^ ma^ ainoU 

of Dem^trios Poliorket^s, the liberator of the Athenians, and his father: but their grateful sense 
of the benefit expired with the prosperity of the benefactor; for, as Stephanos informs us, varcpop 
(^/MTiovo/iaffatf) 'ArraV^a Kal IlToXe/iatiSa, tta twv iwvvfiwv eifefrfertfOitne^ fituriXtwv, P« 218. Ed. 
Berkel. Compare under ATNOYS, p. 24., and ADOAAQNIEIS, p. 149. 

• Supra, p. 188. 

t See BocKH^B notes in his Corp. Inscr. Tom. ii. nn. 2151. 2156. 2227. 

t Vide Sect.ni. p. 291. Ed. Genev. 1657. § DeUrbb. pp. 112. s. 
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Tpcuj^yai TOM Oeop (sc. Atovwroy), kcu hta roSro ri/v prjaov avrw yerYOpipoi '7rpoaif>i'' 
Xwranj^j xal v^o rwt^v Atouv^iitia KaXeurOcu. tom yap Aloj Kara tov 'Kapaiebo^ 
fUvov fivOov^ TOT6 KepawwOeiatp Xe/xeKip irpo rcS rexetv^ to fipetfHK Xa^ovra^ k<u 
i^^i^ma ek top fiffpop^ &9 o reKetw rij^ yepeaewf ')(p6vo^ rj\6e^ fiovKo/iepop XaBup 
r^p ^HpaPf i^eKetP to Pp€(f>ot ip ry pup Na^o*, kcu hovpat rp€if>etp rcu^ iy)(wptot^ 
PVfM/poif ^fX/f Kol Ko/Ntfv/Si icat K\&Bu* 

Page 202, line 11. — ElpoXion. Compare the following passage from Pin- 
daros : ^am ST ipOpAwwp mKatal ^Ftjates^ mmw^ ore XOopa iareopro ^ev9 re teal 
aOaparoi ^aptpw ip ireXaYei *PoSoi^ e/x/iei^ itoprlfa. 'AXfwpdi9 S' ip ^pQeatp paaop 
ic€iep6<l>0aijf 

Page 20Sj note (X).— After "Dionys. Perieget" add v. 212. 

Transactions, Vol. XXL Part I. pp. 21. s. 

I have concluded the present to be as appropriate an occasion as I could 
select to lay before the Academy a few observations on another Ionian record 
namely, the Teian fragment, a discussion of which occupies some space in the 
last of my Memou-s that has appeared amongst our Transactions. J I have 
stated in the Postscript which has been appended to it, that certain investigations, 
subsequent to the time at which it had been read in the hearing of the Academy, 
induced me to cancel the supplements I had proposed in my version § of the 
fragment as then restored ; and I concluded my notices respecting it, which at 
that time could only be general, with expressing a hope of being permitted, at 
some future period, to submit a more satisfactory statement of the result of 
the researches connected with it in which I was then engaged. || That oppor- 
tunity has now arrived, and I hasten to devote it to the performance of my 
promise. 

The fragment in question has proved to be one of a very remarkable cha- 
racter : nothing less, in all probability, than the missing reply of the Polyrrhe- 
nians of Krete to the application of the Senate and People of the Teians on the 
subject of the sacrosanct prerogatives of their city, soil, and peculiar cult I 
term it " missing," as, in the collection of docimients relating to these claims of 

• B. H. V. 52. init. f Olymp. vii. 100. ss. Cp. supra, p. 271. note(§). 

t Vol. XXL P. 1. pp. ll« 88. § Ibid pp. 21. 8. B Ibid, p 80. 
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T^os, which was first given to the public by Edmoio) CmsHUUt* from the 
papers of Shebabd and Lisle, all that we find of it are two lines, and firag- 
ments of two more. The collection to which I allude comprises the decrees 
of the following peoples : the Romans, the Aitolians, and various communities 
of Er^te, namely, the Eleuthernaian, the Istronian, the Sybritian, the FaziaUt 
the Rhaukian, the Arkadian, the Enosian, the Polyrrhenian, the Eydonian, the 
Lappaian, the Priansian, and the Latian. Amongst these, but very short firag- 
ments appear of the Polyrrhenian, Eydonian, Lappaian, and Priansian psephisms 
in Chishull's collection, and that of his editor Bockh : but now, imless I am 
greatly mistaken, we may be said to possess the first of these in its integrity, 
and nearly the whole of the second. 

I am at present concerned more particularly with the Polyrrhenian. We 
know already from Chishull's fragment of it,f that the names of the embassa- 
dors whom the Teians had sent to Polyrrhenion were Apoll6dotos and Eoldtas, 
and it happens that these are the very names which we find distinctly men- 
tioned in our fragment. We observe, also, clear indications therein of an order 
to have the psephism engraved, and deposited in the temple of the Delphian Ap61- 
Ion, a clause which no other titulus of this kind yet published contains : and, 
in addition to all this, we find the Polyrrhenians, at the close, mentioned in ex- 
press terms as acknowledging the consanguinity of one of the Teian embassa- 
dors, most probably Eol6tas, with their community. This, however, is not all. 
I have found, on examination, that no single psephism which has been hitherto 
published supplies the integral restoration of this fragment, but that it is 
necessary to combine the extant tituli of five distinct cities, the Istronian,| 
the Sybritian,§ the Arkadian, || the Polyrrhenian, and the Latian,** to accom- 
plish this end. The following is the order in which I have made these available : 
I commenced with the fragment of the Polyrrhenian in Chishull, which 
gave me four lines : I then passed to tlie Latian, three lines of which brought 
me on to the seventh : the Istronian and Sybritian jointly completed seven 

* Antiquitates Asiaticae, pp. 102-122. Comp. Bockh. Corp. Inscrip. toL u. pp. 631-643. no. 
3045-3058. 

t Ubisupr. p. 121. Bockh. ubi supr. p. 642. n. 3054. 

I Chishull, p. 1 la Bockh, d. 304a § ChiahaU, p. 1 13. Bockh. n. 3049. 

[ ChishuU, p. 118. Bockh, n. 3052. •• Chishull, p. 122. Bockh. xl 305a 
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lines more, and part of an eighth, thus carrying me on to the fifteenth line, to 
perfect which, and make out the sixteenth, I again had recourse to the Latian. 
The restoration of two additional lines was then eflFected by means of thelstronian 
and the Arkadian. Finally, the fragment itself, and it alone, was adequate to the 
reproduction of the last three lines, with which the psephism terminated. 

It thus appears, that a variety of published psephisms is requisite to a 
satisfactory restoration of the technical language of this mutilated document ; 
as also, that it contains elements which are foreign to all of them. It follows 
from this, that it could only have been a portion of some one of those Kretan 
psephisms of which, as already stated, we possess a few of the initial lines in 
Chishull's work; and the fortunate preservation of PO . . PPHNIIIN in its 
concluding line necessarily limits our option to the first of these, which I have 
employed the first also in my process of restoration. I esteem myself, therefore, 
entitled to the recognition of the learned, as having been the first to reproduce 
this ancient record in an unmutilated form. 

Such of my readers as desire to inspect the firagment in the original, toge- 
ther with my restorations thereof in a continuous series, will find both in my 
published collection of Teian inscriptions.* The rules of our Society forbid 
my giving them a place here ; I therefore content myself with subjoining a 
translation of the minuscule Greek, with which I wish the conjectural version 
submitted on a former occasion to the Academy ,f to be replaced. 

*' The K68moi and City of the Polyrrhenians to the People and Senate 
Of the Teians, greeting. Having received the Decree passed by you, with which 
Tou intrusted your embassadors, ApoUodotos and Kolotas, to bear to us, 
We grant both the sacred attribution, which you desire, to Dionysos, 
5 And to your territory its prerogative of being accounted holy and inviolate: 
And to all which remain appertaining to you we shall unite in guaranteeing 
Their due consideration and respect, without evasion, or pretext to the contrary. 
To the utmost of our ability : and should any of the Polyrrhenians act with injustice 

• Vide Fascia ii. pp. 127. s. n. cliv. a. The reader is referred also to pp. 133. s. n. clvi. c, 
which I conceive to be the missing Eydonian psephism, relative to the same subject. Of this only 
one line had appeared before. Vide Chishull, p. 122. Bockh, p. 642. n. 3055. 

t *' Transactions" abi supra, pp. 21. s. 
VOL. XXIL 2 Pf 
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Towards any one of the Telana, or of any sojourners in Teos, in either a public 
10 Or a private capacity, in contravention of the Decree passed in relation to 
Its inviolability by the City of the Polyrrhenians, let it be allowable 
To any individual amongst the Telans, or of the sojourners in Teos, to come hither 
And make seizure of whatever he may have carried off, whether persons or effects; 
And let the Kosmoi who may then be in authority compel the holders thereof 
15 To make restitution of the same, without incurring any liability for so doing 
To penalty or legal process. We will that the Registrars of the City cause this 
Decree to be engraven, and lodged in the Temple of the Delphian Ap611on : 
Moreover, that hospitable entertainment be given, as provided by the laws, 
To the Embassadors: as also, that ApoUodotos, son of Asty&naz, and Kol6ta8, 
20 Son of Hekatonymos, who in his own person is connected also by descent 

With the City of the Polyrrhenians, be accounted its Prozenic representatives."* 

* II/MfcVof . Public officers appointed by one state within the territories of another, towards 
which it stood in relations of amity, to receive and befriend such of its citizens as had occasion to 
visit the latter. They corresponded, but in an honorary sense, to our modem ^ Consuls/' Vide 
Her6dot. vl 57., vm. 136. 143., and Yalckenftr's note on the first of these passages. 



CORRIGENDA £T ADDENDA* 

Page 97. line 1., after rovro read or, ravnfv T^tf ci^X^v, — Ibid. 6., for synonym read syn- 
onyme. So also in pages 172. 22^ 196. 22., 198. 19., 203. 25 — Page 118. line 2., for Here read 
Hence.— 119. 13., far Gentilitial read Ethnical. — 124. 2., far between read before. — 134. 23., for 
goddess read goddesses. — 141. note (*), for mr read aer — 146. 18., for the read their. — 157. note 
(}), line 4., for her read the latter*s. — 178. 19.* /or observations read observation. — 189. 5., for 
they read it — 194. 9-, far marbles read marble. — 201. 1., far N^^ot read V^aao^, — 207. 13., for 
oSou read oTov.^WS, 2S.y for Kara read KfTa.^224. 27, deU to&. So also in 225. 3.^225. 1., for 
ijfiiv read 7^1^.— 233. 3., after expression ineerl with that — ^237. 33., for Ardea read Ardeo. — 
243. 2., far V^bH read t^b^?.— 273. 15., for combine read unite.— 277. 16.,/or Isis read Netpe.— 
243. 17. 8., add the following foot-note : 

The hypothesis here ventured naturally induces the inquiry, how far it is consistent with the 
geographical name Amathiis, and this I have left open to the consideration of the Koptic student, 
as being a process which involves no great difficulty. For, assuming the settlement to have been 
primarily a lUJiCeC sacred to Isis'Oi that is, Thebaice, AJtlAg^TTenKCe = AJtlAg^XHCe 
(" Strength, or Possession, of Isis*'), it is obvious that the law of Hellenic euphony would con- 
vert the first member of this compound into a/ia^, by a transposition of the aspirate and the fol- 
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lowing tenuis, so as to become T'g|=0 (Peyron, Gramm. Copt. pp. 18.30.), and that of composi- 
tion would subjoin the discrete o, thus replacing A.ULAg|T'e or ^JtlA^T* with a/taO-o. We 
may then suppose the Genitive prefix to be retained, fx « c*', and we obtain AfiaO-o-ev » kfmOovv^ 
by affixing to which the medial of HCG, which is also a case-sign of the imparisyllabic declension, 
we arrive at Afia0ovP9 : or we may conceive it to have been rejected ; in which case the inter- 
posed o would combine with the K (« in the earlier Greek) so as to form ov, and thus conduct us to 
*A/i€L0ov9, The retention, however, of the prefix possesses the advantage of leading us to the more 
archaic form, the analogy of which is proved by the oblique cases of 'A/iai^ovs, viz., •A/io^ovi'T09,etc. 

The intelligent reader will thus perceive, that the combination of the Thebaic form, 
A.U.^.g^T'e, possesses this advantage over that of the Memphitic adopted in page 282., that it 
applies equally well, whether we suppose the cult of Ath6r to have been primarily introduced, or 
assume that it had supplanted the Isiac worship; the only difference consisting in this, that, in 
the first of these cases, the elimination of the aspirate from the leading member of the compound 
is necessary in order to our obtaining the desired result, namely, 'A/iaOom. That this, however, 
is as much in accordance with the laws of euphony as the above-mentioned transposition of ^X, 
so as to form 0, cannot but be obvious to any scholar who investigates the process for himself. 

A few words, in conclusion, on the subject of the etymon which I have conjectured at the close 
of this section to have been adopted, or, very probably, feigned, in the instance of Amathus, and 
which may be viewed in connexion with that intimated above (p. 287.)» ^ ^^® ground of the appel- 
lation Dalctyloi, attributed by the Greeks to the priests of Rhea, their representative of Netpe. 
I have termed these 6tyma *' paronomastic ;" but whether they resulted from ignorance of the 
true themes, or a desire to appropriate the course of social progress to the Hellenic name, or, when 
this was out of the question, to deal with the titles of its earlier originators in a depreciating 
spirit, — ^it is difficult now to decide. This much, however, is certain, that it is hardly possible to 
overlook the exact correspondence of the results — the denominations AcLcrvXoi and 20$r69 — with 
the sentiments respecting them entertained by the Greeks. 

Of this spirit there existed several phases which it is not difficult to detect. One exhibited 
itself in the adoption of true versions, of which UdvOot replacing l^'pfia (p. 204.), and KdXvBva re- 
presenting T€P€^09 (p. 248.), have been adduced as specimens. Another had its expression in the 
mvention of apocryphal themes, such as Tdwoi for the same Tev€to9 (p. 248.), and Kdvwfio9^ the 
name of Men^laos' hdmsmaa (Strabo, xvu. 1.), for the emporium so called (= R^^inOT^ Fascic. 
Inscr. m. Ind. Copt., p. 401.), which the Koptic student resolves at once into its true elements, 
KA^h ** terra," ItOTfi, ^^ aurum,'* an appropriate designation of a rich and flourishing sea-port A 
third evidenced itself in the transformation of the Barbaric nomenclature into the Hellenic, as in 
the instances of Lemnos (p. 247.), Lesbos (p. 248.), etc.; and this was found occasionally to preserve 
the leading idea of the original; for example, Eiffiou9^ Eijfioui (p. 251). Lastly, the transition from 
these to the invention of Paronomastic themes presents us with a fourth, and at the same time with 
some curious instances of either strange misconception or perverted ingenuity. Li either case, 
the lesson which it conveys ia instructive to the ethnologist. 



The Engravings in front of this page represent the Anaglyphs, the consi- 
deration of which and their accompanying inscriptions has occupied the first 
three sections of the preceding Memoir, in the condition in which they appear 
at present. The linear dimensions of the respective marbles are as follow : 

No. L 

A Clypeate Bust of Claudia Lysimache, presented by Thelymltres. 
pp. 87.-107., 166.-189. 

Exterior, or Rectangular Stele, 2' 7|" by 2^ 5|". 

Interior, or Circular do., 2' 1|". 

Exterior Height of the Moulding of do., 4 J". 

Interior do. of do. of do., 3". 

Length of the Epigraph, 2' 4 J". 

Height of the Letters, If". 

Depression of the Exterior St^le below the Moulding, 4|''. 

No. IL 

A Clypeate Bust of " The New, or Young, Hera'* (Pulvia Plautilla), presented 
to the Ionian Nedpolis by Attik6s. pp, 107.— 189. 

Exterior, or Rectangular Stele, 2' llj" by 2' 10^", 

Interior, or Circular do. 2' 4''. 

Exterior Height of the Moulding of do., 3|". 

Interior do. of do. of do., 4". 

Length of the fragment of the Epigraph extant, 1' S^'\ 

Height of the Letters, 2". 

Depression of the Exterior Stele below the Moulding, 4^^'. 



The Engravings have been executed on a scale of one-tenth of the original 
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IV. — On the AssyriO'BdbyUmian Phonetic Characters. By the Rev. Edward 

Hinges, D. D. 



Bead May 24, 1862. 



1. My paper of the 25th June, 1849, was chiefly occupied with the ideo- 
graphic element that enters into the Assyrio-Babylonian inscriptions, and with 
the chronology of the period to which the later inscriptions belong. As to the 
former point, I consider the views which I put forward to be in the main cor- 
rect. I was certainly in error as to a few matters of detail. The latter part 
of the eleventh section is altogether erroneous ; the characters there supposed 
to represent combinations of words being in reality the compound syllables 
shin and kin. Into this mistake I was led by a false identification of an Assy- 
rian character and a portion of another with two Second-Persepolitan characters 
of which the values were known. The Mai Amir inscriptions, of which I re- 
ceived copies from the British Museum, while the last sheets of my paper were 
going through the press, enabled me to see the error of these identifications, by 
presenting to me more ancient forms of the Second-Persepolitan characters ;* and 
I became aware of this mistake almost as soon as the copies of my paper were 
in circulation. In a lithograph dated the 29th July, 1850, and immediately 
circulated at the meeting of the British Association, the true values were as- 

• I supposed that ^]Q[ = Second-Persepolitan ]^ = ipo ; but it corresponds to Second- 
Persepolitan ^f^t of which the Mai Amir form is ^^» and the value hi. The Assyrian cha- 
racter has also, and yery frequently, the ideographic value, ** the earth ;'* but in the combinations 
of my § 11, it is a phonograph. Again, I supposed that ^^^t ihejlrst part of the character 
4^^2^, corresponded to the Second-Persepolitan ^►^ « tn; but the Mai Amir form of this last is 
<<<^ , which is identical with the whole of the Babylonian cursive character which corresponds to 
the above Assyrian one. 

2p2 
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signed to the characters in question. Into a few minor errors I was betrayed 
by a false identification of certain geographical names with others which closely 
resembled them. Numah^ for instance, I supposed to be Dumak^ whereas it 
represents Eluma^ Elymais^ or Su8a; and I read the word marrat (the salt or 
bitter waters, or the sea, from the root IID) as farrat, the Euphrates. These 
mistakes led to others, which Colonel Bawunson has pointed out in his Com- 
mentary on the Cuneiform Inscriptions. I must observe, however, in justice to 
myself, that the Colonel admits, in p. 79, that my reading of the name Babylon 
is correct, contrary to his previous statements in pp. 36, 37 ; and that, after 
strenuously contending against my readings of the names Sankerib and Assur- 
khadon, in this publication, he has within the last few months found himself 
compelled to embrace my views as to these two kings. As to the name of the 
father of Sankerib, we were both in error. It is neither Khinilin^ as I made it, 
nor Arkotsin, as he supposed, but Sargon, as M. Lowbnstern had long since 
asserted it to be, though not in connexion with any other correct statement 
This correction, the necessity of which my lithograph shows that I had seen in 
July, 1850, obliges me to identify the period when this king possessed Babylon 
(which he certainly did not do at the commencement of his reign, nor till long 
after it) with the first interregnum of the Canon, instead of with the reign of 
Chinzirus and Poms. In other respects I adhere to the chronological views 
maintained in my paper.* 

2. I now propose to consider the phonetic element in the Assyrio-Baby- 
lonian inscriptions at greater length than I have hitherto done; correcting 
those mistakes which I made in the Appendix to my former paper, adding the 
homophones which I there omitted, and giving additional details and proofs. 
The greater part of what I have now to say was known to me at the time of 
the publication of my lithograph in July, 1850; and I at that time exhibited to 
the Ethnological Subsection of the British Association a large sheet, containing 
a very full syllabary. Having neither leisure nor opportunity to pursue the in- 
vestigation as I could wish, I should probably have left it in the hands of those 
to whom public patronage has assigned it, if I did not entertain the most com- 
plete conviction, that other labourers in the field have assumed false principles 

* See Appendix. 
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as true, and that they are pursuing a method which can never lead to accurate 
knowledge. I wish, therefore, before I finally quit the field, to point out the 
mode of proceeding which must sooner or later be adopted. 

3. It has been assumed by all other investigators, that the mode of writing 
used in the Assyrio-Babylonian inscriptions was contrived with a view to re- 
present the words of the language of those inscriptions. This language is un- 
questionably of the family commonly called the Semitic; and it is therefore 
taken for granted, that the characters used in the inscriptions represent Semitic 
letters. I can have no doubt whatever that this is a mistake ; and moreover, 
that it is one of so serious a nature as to render it impossible for those who labour 
under it to attain any accurate knowledge of the grammar of the language. I 
am myself fully satisfied, and I hope in the present paper to satisfy all who will 
take the trouble to foUow my arguments, that the characters all represent syl- 
lables, and that they were originally intended to represent a non-Semitic lan- 
guage. Instead of the vowels being unrepresented, or only represented by 
points, as in all Semitic writing that was first applied to a Semitic language, we 
have in the cuneatic inscriptions every vowel definitely expressed. The Se- 
mitic language appears in the inscriptions in a disguise similar to what the Mal- 
tese does in Koman letters, or the Punic in the well-known passage of Plautus. 

4. Again, it has been taken for granted, that the only method of ascertaining 
the value of the characters is the analysis of known proper names. It appears 
to me, however, that, the characters representing what I have just stated that 
they do, this method can only lead to approximate, as distinguished from accu- 
rate, knowledge. The way by which I have sought to obtain accurate know- 
ledge is by analyzing verbs and nouns, especially such as have three radicals, 
of which none is liable to be omitted or altered. I assume two principles : 
first, that the characters which occur in different inflexions of the same root, if 
they be not the same, must contain the same consonant differently combined 
with a vowel ; secondly, that characters which occur in the same situation, in 
like forms of different roots, contain the same vowel in the same position, dif- 
fering only in the consonant. The former principle shows which characters 
express different functions of the same consonant; the latter shows which are 
like functions of different consonants. 

5. In my last paper I laid down the position, that the characters which re- 
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presented single syllables, exclusive of the four vowels, were of seven different 
forms ; and I applied the mode of investigation which I have just explained, 
in the Appendix to that paper, to the first person singular and the third person 
singular and plural of the verb in the present of Eal. In my lithograph of 
July, 1850, 1 applied the same method to the Pihel and Shaphel participles, and 
to some inflexions of noims. I have since applied it to other forms. The results 
appear to me as satisfiEu^tory as possible, fixing the syllabic values of a large num* 
ber of the characters with all but mathematical certainty. 

6. To illustrate the nature of my method, I will begin with producing a 
number of forms of the same root. I find in the inscriptions of Nebuchadnezzar 
eight derivatives of a root which would be in Hebrew ]3T. This root does not 
occur in Hebrew, — at least in any sense which would at all suit the contexts 
where these derivatives are foimd; but pj signifies texit^ protexU^ and pV has 
the same value. I will assume this to be the meaning of the Babylonian root; 
and will explain the derivatives accordingly ; remarking, however, that their 
significations are by no means so certain as the reading of the words and the 
forms of the greater number of them. 

7. In the present paper I will express the four vowels by a, « or o, i, and u. 
The two latter have their Italian values ee and (h>, as in my former paper. I use a 
in place of d for the second Sanskrit vowel ; it should be pronounced as in a/?, or 
in father^ and represents the t and 1 of the Hebrews. My object in making this 
change is to enable me to express the lengthened sound of this vowel by ^, as in 
zinndti in the following section. In place of a of my former paper, which repre- 
sented the first Sanskrit vowel, I will use according to circumstances e or o, the 
Greek c and o, which generally represent this vowel in the Greek forms which 
correspond to Sanskrit ones. My seven forms of simple syllables will thus be 
written Ca, Ce or Ci?, Ci', Cti, aC, iC, and uC, Crepresenting any consonant. The 
value of aC includes for the most part ^Cor oC; as does iC include yeC or yoC 
and even yaC; and in like manner uC includes toeC or tvoC and even waC. 
The radical consonants in the derivatives which I am going to set down will be 
expressed by Z, N, N, distinguished by being printed in capitals. In my former 
paper I expressed the first of these consonants by j; and I still incline to think 
that it corresponded to the Sanskrit sonant palatal in the Indo-European lan- 
guage for which I believe that the cuneatic syllabary was originally formed, 
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but of which we have as yet no specimens.* As, however, this consonant cer- 
tainly corresponds to the Arabic :, which is pronounced as our^r, and so repre- 
sented by correct writers in this country, I will representit in the same manner. 
For a like reason I will use 5, in place of the q of my former paper, for the con- 
sonant which corresponds to D and ^^ ; and sh^ in place of the s of my former 
paper, to express that which corresponds to ^ and ^ . I will also use a Roman 
s among Italic letters, or an Italic among Roman, to express the consonant cor- 
responding to If and ^, which I before expressed by y, i. e. ch. Whatever the 
value of this consonant was, it is certain that it was not ts^ because the affixes 
of the third person are expressed by su^ 5a, aun, and «n, after nouns terminating 
in *, which t was occasionally dropped or converted into another 5; but the cha- 
racters representing syllables containing the consonant If as initial, are in no 
instance used.f I may as well add in this place that I will express the equi- 

* The Van language is Indo-Earopean; but the characters were borrowed by the people 
who used it from the Assyrians; and the inscriptions in it are of comparatively late date. 

t Thus, in VL 60. we have -^ ►yjj y^^y -ifcyy, hht.ri.it.9u. In Porter's transcript of 
this text, and in vi. 30. ^^T» <^» is used for it ; and in Gr.2.5. both are omitted, and we have simply 
kke.ri.8u. In like manner, in x. 11., we have bi.ia.at,su.n^u ; in Gr. 3. 53., where this passage is 
repeated, the at is omitted. It would be strange, if ^IS represented tsu^ that its equivalent Tv^£ 
should never be used in such cases as these, which are exceedingly common* Tet no instance of 
such a combination of the final t of a noun with the affix has ever been met with. Whether or 
not the combination ta was expressed by what I now write «u, ^D, will be discussed hereafter. I 
will here only observe, that these affixes are chiefly, if not exclusively, used after t and « as its sub- 
stitutes ; most, if not all, other consonants, and aU vowels, require, as a general rule, that sh should 
be substituted for 8. The exceptions are two; of which the first is the case which I have already 
noticed, where the t has been dropped after the vowel. Thus khe .ri.8u means kherit-su ; hiJa. 
tu.rCu^ hUat'Sun. The other exception is where the vowel is not to be sounded, but is expressed 
anomalously, owing to a character being wanted in the syllabary. Thus in l 39 we hav^ 
^ l^n '^f '^^ry ^Tlnf* ^"'^•^'^'^^•^^'^''^ fnatha-sun. There being no ti< in the syllabary, ^uis 
here substituted for it. We have here su.un where before we had su. nu. The two forms are quite 
equivalent; but as the un has an ideographic value, ** aman,*' as well as its phonetic value, and is 
also a more complicated character, the latter is frequently substituted for it Attention to this 
law of the affixes often enables us to determine the proper construction of a sentence. Thus, in 
V. 27. we haveye.to.ot.^Ao. We must not take this for a noun with an affix of the third person femi- 
nine singular, because that affix after t would be 8a ; but we must take aha for the preposition of; 
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valent of 3, i^, by it in place of c; reserving the latter to express an indetermi- 
nate consonant; while in lieu of Jb, which I before used to express H, ^, I will 
write kh. These changes of notation will, I trust, be generally approved of; and 
will, I hope, conciliate those who were deterred from reading my former paper 
by the unusual characters introduced into it 

8. Having disposed of the matter of notation, I now proceed to give the 
eight derivatives of the root ZNN, to which I have referred. I will substitute 
Assyrian forms of the characters for the corresponding Babylonian ones, which 
are of two kinds : — imcial, as in the ten-column inscription at the India House* 
and on the bricks ; and cursive, as on the cylinders or barrels, published by 
RiCH,t Eeb Porter,^ and 6rotsfend.§ 

(a) ^SE" ^ ^!??. ™* ^6- ^^ Aorist 1. sing. 
eZ . Nu.uN. eznun, pT^, I fortify. 

(^) ^ ^ ^^^»m' ^^* ^' ^* Benoni, m. sing, in reg. 
Za.Ne . iN. zanin^ pt, the fortifier of 

(c) If ^ 1^. Some bricks substitute this for preceding. 

Za.Ne. Nu. zanenu. ^^Jpt. I take this to be the plural used out of 
respect, as it frequently is when gods or kings are spoken of. In 1. 1 7 a compound 
character, ^>^y, is used for the two last characters ; its value seems to be Ne Na ; 
compare B. M. pL 27, L 35, and pi. 72, 1. 13. The word would then be the same 
which occurs with an affix, as (d); but whether it be singular or plural I can- 
not decide. 

and acoordinglj the foUowiog noon is in the case which that preposition governs, which case ends 
with a Towel, and therefore takes an affix b^inning with «A, kha.ri.ti.ahu ;^'^Mt aha kheriU-sku^ 
the last word being the dative, as we may call it, corresponding to the accusative khmt-m^ which we 
had at the beginning of the note. The nominative would be kheritu^u. 

* Referred to by the column and line. 

f Babylon and Persepolis, pL 9*9 referred to as R with column and line. 

X Travels in Georgia, dbc, voL n. pi 394, referred to by the column and line of the India House in- 
scription, of which it is a transcript 

§ Transactions of the Boyal Scientific Society of Gottingen, voL iv., referred to as Or. with 
column and line. 
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(^) ?? ^ *"tT ^iHf' i^- 65. Benoni with aflGlx 2. m. sing. 
Za.Ne.Na . ka. zanena-Jca. TS^K^)) thy defenders. 

(e) ^"^ ^ ^ J^yift: ^. R. 1. 17. Niphal Aorist, 3. m. pi. 
iZ.Za.aN.Nu . u • wa. izzanuwa^ ^^^\ they were fortified. 

(f) j^ *^jy ^*w>>»- ^ ^^^5f^. rv. 57. Shaphal part. m. sing, inreg. 

me . sha . aZ . Ne • iN. meahaznin^ ]*^iltp for I'^A^^'P, who causes 
to defend. 

(g) A^tT 5=!?? <2T- ^- ^^- ^^^^ P^ "^ ^^g- 

Zu . uN . Nu. ,0tmnw, "^3^ (like "^pn), iA^ defences {or armour) of This 
word immediately follows the preceding, by which it is governed. 

(h) >^')^ ^^^Hff? >.tT !? "^T^- ^- 12. noun pi. in reg. 

Zi . iN . Na.a . ti. zinndti, ^JniSf, the fortifimtions of. This 
word is followed by the same pair of proper names of places as (b). 

I have added to these forms what appear to me their Hebrew equivalents. 
I must observe, however, that it is very dijfficult to compare Babylonian nouns 
with Hebrew ones ; the former having for the most part final vowels, which 
are dropped in the latter. In the last word, for instance, the vowel is only re- 
tained in Hebrew before the grave affixes. Still, I have thought that it would be 
satisfactory to compare the above specimens of Babylonian words with Hebrew 
ones, rather than with Syriac or Arabic, which in some respects more closely re- 
semble them ; as the number of persons acquainted with those languages is much 
smaller than that of those who know something of Hebrew. 

9. I have given in the above specimens a double transcription of each 
word. I have first given under each character its complete syllabic value ; 
and I have then given the words composed of these syllables. Every syllable 
is not fully pronounced, there being certain elisions required when vowels con- 
cur. These, however, are not made arbitrarily, but according to definite rules ; 
so that there is none of that license as to the insertion or omission of vowels 
which is unavoidable in the Semitic alphabetic writings, where the consonants 
only are for the most part expressed. The following elisions are perfectly re- 

VOL. XXIL 2 Q 
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gular : — Ist. A syllable terminating with a vowel, and followed by that vowel, 
is generally pronounced as but one syllable, but with accent or increased length. 
Thus, in (e) nu.u, and in (h) tia.a, are to be pronounced as nu, nd. They 
might be written n'u. t2 and n'a.dj if we wished to combine the two systems of 
transcription, so as to give at the same time the full syllabic values of the cha* 
racters, and their proper pronunciation when combined in words.* 2ndly. A 
syllable terminating with a vowel, and followed in the same word by a syllable 
beginning with the same vowel, coalesces with it so as to form but one syl- 
lable. In the case where the vowel is i or u, I elide the final vowel, marking 
it with an apostrophe; as in the words (h) and (g), where «.m, ^ti.tin, form 
zin^ zun, and would be written £iAn^ £u.un; but where the vowel is a, I pre- 
fer apostrophizing the second vowel. Thus in (e) and (f) where za.an^ 
sha.azj become zan^ shaz, I would write za.a'nj sha.a'z. My reason for so 
doing is that aC may also represent eC^ as I think it does in the first person 
singular of the Aorist in KbI ; and that the effect of this ambiguity is thus obvi-' 
ated. If y][, a, precede a syllable of the form aC, it may be well to mark it 
with the circumflex accent Thus ^ t^y ^ should be written d.a'b.ba, or 
dbba. 

10. I now come to a case of elision which, though not quite regular, is 
nearly so. A syllable terminating in « or o (it is one cuneatic vowel that I re- 
present by both these English vowels), and followed by a syllable beginning 
with I or w, coalesces with it into one syllable, the vowel of which is pronounced 
as i or u. Thus in (b) ne.in expresses nin, and might be written n^e.ini and 
in BoTTA, 2.6. et passim^ we have w^jS ^ ^g[, m'o.wh.ki for the genitive 

* Sometimes the added Towel is designed to remove ambiguity rather tlian to lengthen the 
voweL In such a case, I would mark off the first vowel with an apostrophe, but would not accent 
the second. Thus, I would transcribe ^|| ^'^^^T ^ ^' ^9- ^7 «*-^*«<' ^ *^« rowA were 
not added, the word might be read SuU^ there being no It distinct from le. In some cases, the 
vowels should probably be sounded twice. Thus, >-J J^ T^ ^ITT^ appears as if it should be 
read yekJu,u^ as I mentioned in Note 24 at the end of my last paper. This word signifies *'they 
withheld," and the singular would heyek.lu without the final vowel It is not, however, certain 
that the distinction between the two forms did not lie in the accent The singular might be 
jfdb^ with the accent on the first vowel; and the plural ytfH4, with the last vowel accented and 
lengthened. 
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case of the name of a country at the north-west of Assyria. In my former 
paper, being deceived by the conjunction of the names of this country and 
Egypt, I supposed that it was Ethiopia ; and to obtain the name Cush, it was 
only necessary to suppose that the last character was an ideographic determi- 
nation (which it often is, but only, I believe, for places within the Assyrio- 
Babylonian territory) ;* and to assume that as m and v) were interchangeable, 
or at least often confounded, the reading might be Hwus\ which might easily 
pass into Kv^h, The fact is, however, that in the only place in the Ehorsabad 
inscriptions where these two countries are named together, they are mentioned 
^as the extremes of the western boundary, which Egypt limited on the south ; 
and Mushk, between the Euxine and the Caspian, the ^\^^ of Ezekiel, the 
Motrxpt of Herodotus, on the north.f In the Samaritan text of Gen. x. 2, this 

* The difltinctioxi between '^ and ^Tjf ^b preciBely analogous to that of the £g3rptian de- 
tenninatives ^^ad and ^. The former in each case signifies '^ motintain," and thence for the 
most part " foreign country;*' the latter " ploughed land," or " home territory." The Egyptian 
ideographs seem to have been pronounced ta '* mountain," or nakir " foreign" and trsti^. For 
MIT? y^4< "X^ |44< *' men of foreign countries," expressed by ideographs solely in Botta. 153. 9^ 
there is inl8.79 the phonetic equivalent ha.khu.la.te na.ki,t% ** possessors of the foreign country," 
from bv^ and *133. [It is certain that the former of these characters, 'V^ , is frequently used in 
the ioscriptiont to signify a mauntamt AtZZ, or mine; and the Egyptians used the same hieroglyphic 
for numniain and muys. When it has this meaning, it is inflected by the addition of ^TYT^* ^ 
^|^,e, and^^^Yi tu^ for the pluraL The pronunciation was, I believe, loA. Thus we have in 
1. 117 of the Nimrod Obelisk an account of the people of Navri going up, ana tahe^ "to a hill," 
and of the king of Assyria attacking and capturing the summit of the hill, killing the people, 
and bringing down their spoil; and in 1. 106, 107, he goes, ana tahiu^ '*to the mines of" silver, 
rock-salt (m^t » nbtd), and gypsum, or perhaps marble. These were in Ta . hal^ which must have 
included the south-western part of Cappadocia, where these minerals are known to exist It ad- 
joined .O^.to.a*^.^, or Cilicia; and the name is almost certainly preserved in that given by the 
Greeks to the mountain chain which passed through it, — Tauros^ or, as they pronounced it, TavroAp— 
August, 1862.] 

[N. B, This and other passages between brackets were added to the paper after it was read.] 
t [Many copies have muzhi^ in the place of mushki^ which I take to be more correct This is 
the genitive case; the theme might be tntizak^ a name which is perhaps preserved in Macaco, 
afterwards Capsarea, the capital of Cappadocia. At any rate this country must lie further south 
than I have supposed in the text, being included within the limits of Cappadocia. It adjoined 
To^o/, mentioned ID the preceding note; lying between itand prarara€{(whence TFor.ar. da. a'jf), that 
is, Ararat, Armenia; and its king had political relations with Qor.ja.miisA.^ August, 1852.] 

2 q2 
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name is written IISHD, with which, and with the Cuneatic spelling, but in op- 
position to the Masoretic pointing, the Septuagint has Mo^ox* The elisions of 
this section may be considered to indicate either that the syllable which would 
most naturally be used, as ni in the first instance, had nothing to represent it; 
or that the use of its proper representative was, from its having other ideo- 
graphic values, or from its peculiarity of form, more likely to lead astray than 
the use of a character with an approximate value. 

11. I proceed to notice some elisions that were still more irr^ular than 
these, but for which the same plea of necessity might be urged. In the name 
of Nebo, 1. 6, we have, after the determinative of divine names, three characters, 
>^y ^t >5ifT» which have the values na.hi.uv. The last was probably here 
soimded as a t/, or in some dialects as ug; but the irregularity to which I would 
call attention is the elision of i before a u. This could only have arisen from 
the circumstance that the syllabary contained neither a hu nor a ho. It had in 
fact ha and hi, pa^ pe or po^ and/m; — ^five of the eight syllables with repre- 
sentatives, and three without. The consequence was, that /n had to be repre- 
sented by either pe or hi; hu by pu or W, and he or ho by pe, pu, or hi The 
writer had to choose between representing the true vowel of the word with an 
approximate value of the consonant, and representing the true consonant with 
an approximate vowel, to which the true vowel would perhaps be joinedon a 
manner that is evidently anomalous. The above word is certainly to be tran- 
scribed na.Vi.uv, the t of the second syllable being elided before the u of the 
third. Similar to this is the irregular elision which occurs in the verb ekhro 
in VI. 30. This is the first person of the aorist in Kal of that verb, of which 
hherit, mentioned in the note to section 7, is a derivative. It is written 
^>->Hf ►.yyj tr^J, ekk.r'i.o; i being elided before o. The cause of this is the 
want of a character to represent re or ro.* 

12. Other irregular elisions are these. cT][ is used before a syllable of the 
form iC to express eC; either because it was thought necessary to distinguish 
^Cfrom aC, or because the nearest character of the form aC represented an ap- 

* If such a character had existed, it would hare been tued to express the third vowel in 
Akuiriimazday which it what I call 4 or o. Some of the Achnmenian inscriptions write the first 
part of this name ^ >^ Avj, a.khu.ru^ and others |J ^-jj jy[, a.tt'ii.«r, which are both 
approximations. 
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proximate sound, and not the true one. Thus in v. 31, ea is expressed by ^yj *^y, 
^.i'^, rather than by ^^>y->-, which was az^ though by license used also for as 
and as. ^y is distinctively ts, signifying " a tree or beam/' |^, and being pre 
fixed as a determinative to objects made of wood, and to names of different 
kinds of wood ; but it is used by license for iz and w, so as in general to com- 
mence the third person masculine of verbs, when the first commences with 
^^5" . By a process, almost the reverse of what I have mentioned, yeC and 
weC^ when not occurring in the syllabary, have their places supplied by ye.aCt 
we.aC. Thus in v. 1, we have ^ ^>->^m a Xy, y^e.ekh.ru for the third person 
plural masculine of the aorist, the first person singular of which is ekhra^ as at 
the end of the last section.* .A word which represents some form of the verb 
" to bring" is generally written with an initial jE^j which is properly up or 
wep^ though here by license used for weh. So in ni, 23 ; but in a parallel pas- 
sage, Gr. 8. 37, 5=yyy^ ^^^T' ufe.ah seems to be substituted for it. The root is 
bl\ in Hebrew hl\ 

13. I will mention one more irregular dropping of a vowel, which is of a dif- 
ferent character from any of the foregoing. Sometimes when a word terminates 
in a consonant, and when there is no character which represents that conso- 
nant preceded by its vowel (or at least no character which it is desirable to use), 
a character is used which represents that consonant followed by the same vowel, 
which should then be marked with an apostrophe as elided. In some instances 
a doubt may be entertained, whether the vowel should be sounded or not ; but 
in others it is certain that it should not. I have mentioned two such instances 
in the note to section 7; mat.lu.fu-s'u.un^ where the absence of a final vowel 
is proved from the form of the affix, there being no ut in the syllabary ; and 
the affix of the third person masculine plural, which is suri or shun^ though 
often written with a final nu in place of wn, which latter character might be 



* From this it may be inferred that there is no ikh in the syllabary, which I believe to be the 
hcU Its place is sometimes supplied by akh and sometinies by ik. This argument is, however, 
not conclusiye, because akh and uJb are both used to supply the place of of vkh; and yet this syl- 
lable had a representative of its own, though a very difficult one to form; namely, Kyy^* used 
in Botta, 11. 56, where we have vkh, a in place of the u,hha of 19. 64. Other inscriptions have 
w.o, the n being frequently lefb unrepresented. 
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supposed to be an ideograph if it did not terminate a lina Another instance 
is in BoTTA, 44. 33, where, and in all the copies of the inscription, ^ the kingdom 
of (Babylon)" is expressed by ^^^J^ -^| -T^, scnr.ruJ'u. Now there is no 
final vowel attached to a singular noun when in regimen. The tu is therefore 
used in this place for ut which was wanting. Again in vn. 40, ^ the land of 
(Babylon)" is expressed by Jf^ t^^ ^-<t ir.se.fi^ answering to i^yi^ ; a se- 
golate feminine being substituted for the naked form used in Hebrew. In 
the British Museum series, PL 40, 1. 12, the same word is written with gg:^| 
in place of ^^9 that is, id (which is the correct value of the character, though 
it is often used by license for it) in place of ti. There can be no doubt that 
the word intended to be represented was irsit. The Assyrian inscription gives 
the correct vocalization, but only approximates to the consonant at the end; 
while the Babylonian expresses the final consonant with accuracy^ but has a 
superfluous vowel. The use of ee for si in this word indicates the want of a 
representative of the latter. 

14. From what has been said it will, I think, clearly appear that, in order 
fully to understand the Assyrio-Babylouian system of writing, it will not suffice 
to assign values to the existing characters. We must investigate the extent 
to which the Assyrians distinguished consonantal values. We must con- 
sider the seven forms which might belong to each ; we must ascertain of which 
of these the representatives were wanting, or considered unsuitable for general 
use, and the manner in which those which were wanting were supplied. This 
can only be accomplished by grammatical examination of the various words 
derived from the same root, in the way that I pointed out in my former paper, 
giving instances of its application ; and of which I gave other instances in the 
lithograph circulated at the Edinburgh Meeting of the British Association, and 
published in the Report of its proceedings. No examination of proper names 
can take the place of this discussion of grammatical forms. It would be more 
likely to lead to false than to true conclusions. Suppose that a person had 
overcome the first prejudice, which has hitherto led astray all inquirers, — that 
the Assyrian characters must represent the letters of a Semitic alphabet, inas- 
much as the Assyrian language is Semitic ; or, at any rate^ that they must in- 
clude representatives of those letters ; suppose that he admitted them to repre- 
sent, as they do, exclusively syllables ; the deficiencies in the syllabary would be 
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almost sure to lead him astray. ^ and ^<^ for instance, are found to be inter- 
changed. They are so at the beginning of the name of Hamath, and at the end of a 
proper name, of which the different terminations are given in the note to section 
12. Are these characters then equivalent ? The first answer that would natu- 
rally be given would be, that they were. Further examination would, however, 
show that, though interchanged in a few words, they were generally used quite 
differently. The name of Achssmenes, which begins with these two characters, 
would lead to the inference that the former was Aa, and the latter khd ; for the 
Persian word which corresponds begins with the letters h.kh.a. The former cha- 
racter is, however, proved by grammatical forms to be a simple vowel. See 
the word marked (h) in section 8 ; and observe that it begins the first person 
singular of the aorist in certain verbs, which h could not do according to any 
Semitic analogy. The value of this character is therefore properly a; and it is 
7ui by license, there being no proper ha in the syllabary. But is there, there- 
fore, no h in the Assjnio-Babylonian system ? Such would be the natural 
inference ; but this again would be incorrect ; for though there is no repre- 
sentative of Aa, there is at least one character of another form, which contains 
A, as distinguished from every other consonant. It is the same thing in other 
cases. The analysis of proper names, plausible as it may appear to be as a 
groundwork for deciphering, is for such a system as the Assyrian quite illusory, 
and can only lead at the best to approximate results. In order to grapple 
successfully with the difficulties of the decipherment, recourse must be had to 
the discussion of grammatical forms ; different forms of the same root, and 
like forms of different roots ; and these as they appear in correct inscriptions, 
which those of the AchsBmenian monarchs do not appear to be. 

15. I now proceed to consider the different series of characters which agree 
in their consonantal part ; and I naturally begin with what may be called the 
Aleph series, that is, the pure vowels. In my paper on the Van inscriptions, 
I stated that there were four, ^J, 5ry][, ^, and ^^i:» I repeated this state- 
ment in my paper of June, 1849 ;* and I should not have thought it necessary 
to add much to what I there said, were it not for a new aspect of the contro- 
versy between Colonel Rawlinson and myself, which has presented itself since 
the preceding sections were written, and which obliges me to remodel much 

• Trans. Boyal Irish Academy, voL xxn. Pol. Lit, pp. 8-10. 
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of what follows, with a view to meet his altered statements. I must, in the first 
instance, describe the change I refer to. In Colonel Bawlinsok's '' Commen- 
tary on the Cuneiform Inscriptions of Babylonia and Assyria," which was pub- 
lished in the early part of 1850, he maintained the Alphabetic values of the 
elementary characters, in opposition to the Syllabic, which at that time I ex- 
clusively held.* He has lately published the first part of a " Memoir on the 
Babylonian and Assyrian Inscriptions ;" in which he has abandoned the alpha- 

* As Colonel fiAWLiRSOM's Commentary may not be generally known, I think it fair to give a 
few extracts from it, with a view to show what opinions its author held when he wrote it. He 
says, pp. 4, 5 — " The Phonetic signs are in some cases syllabic, and in oihen Uteral. Where a sign 
represents a syllable, I conjecture that the syllable in question may hare been the spedfic name of 
the object which the sign was supposed to depict; whilst in cases where a emgU alphabetieai power 
cqfpertama to the sign^ it would seem as if that power had been the dominant sound in the name of 

the object. There is, it may be admitted, an extensire syllabarium ; but at the same time 

many of the eharadere can only he explained as single eoneonanUJ^^ He says, p. 13, speaking of the 
conjugations: *' I recognise, I think, independently of those which may be formed by a permuta- 
tion of the interior Towels, and whichj owing to the want qfpohUe^ ii ie impoae^le to diecriminate^ 
the Niphal, Hiphil, or Hophel and Hithpael of the Hebrews, together with the Chaldee Ithpael, 
Aphel, Ittaphal, Shaphel, and fihtaphel." He here eridently ignored Pihel. In p. 72 of my 
p^per, I gave a Pihel participle; and in my British Association lithograph I gare a series of such. 
In Colonel Rawumsom's recent work, the interior Yowels are discriminated. The characters being 
read as syllables in place of letters, the want of points is no longer complained of. The character- 
istic of the *^ Hiphil or Hophel'* of the Commentary is clearly the ^TYT^« which I equated to O; 
and considered to be the formatiTC of the participle. Here again my views have been adopted. In 
p. xxxiv. of the Memoir, this statement of mine is repeated without the slightest hint that it was 
different from what the author had formerly made, or that it had previously been made by any 
one else. In p. 13 of the Commentary it is said, that the suffix of the third person plural is a 
simple ft, which was thought to be characteristic of number, rather than of person. In p. 60 of 
my paper I said: ** The first and third persons of regular verbs generally terminate with cha- 
racters of the form uC; while the third person plural has the same consonant followed by uJ** 
Examples of this are given in my British Association lithograph. In p. xL of the Memoir, Colonel 
Rawlikson adopts this view; but gives it as what he had always supposed. Speaking of Tatipsu^ 
he calls it **the regular third person masculine plural." And in a note he observes; '* the termi- 
nation in u marks, of course^ the plural number, like the Hebrew K*^ When the Commentary was 
published, no u could be discovered. The final J , which he now reads Mt, was a simple « (p. 6); 
and in p. 13 he says: **Ihave neither adopted^ nor do I conceive itpossiNs to adopts any system with 
regard to the employment of the vowels in Assyrian and Babylonian.'' The system proposed by 
me in my last paper has since been adopted by him, with very slight alterations ; and these, as 
shall show, not improvements. * 
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betic values that he formerly asserted, and has given syllabic values to all the 
characters. For this substitution of truth for error, I of course cannot blame 
him ; but I think I have a right to complain that he has omitted all mention of 
my priority in asserting that truth which he has so recently embraced. The 
slight change which he has made in my classification of the vowels and simple 
syllables, even if correct, is not of such moment as to entitle him to claim more 
than the credit of improving another's work. This change is the rejection of 
^y][, e or 0^ as a distinct vowel, and the placing the syllables which I supposed 
to terminate in it, some of them among those that terminate in a, and others 
among those that terminate in u. But the fact is, as I expect to be able to 
prove in this paper, that the alteration is no improvement. The system which 
Colonel Rawlinson has now proposed is inconsistent with itself; and he will 
have to abandon it so far as it differs from mine before he completes his present 
memoir. This change in the aspect of the controversy has compelled me, as I 
said, to remodel much of what I had written. I had sought to establish the 
syllabic values of the elementary characters, supposing this to be the point in 
dispute ; and I had accordingly directed attention to the facts that proved it. 
I may now pass lightly over these proofs, while I have to put prominently for- 
ward the facts which show the distinctness of the vowel ^.eor o, and of the 
syllables which terminate in it, from other vowels and other forms of syllables. 
I think it proper to add in this place, that Colonel Rawlinson has not only 
adopted my system of classifying the characters, but my method of investigating 
their values by comparing diflferent derivatives of the same root. In describing 
this method in sections 4 and 5 of this paper, I have referred to the places where 
I previously employed it. If, then, it be alleged that Colonel Rawlinson was 
led to alter his views as to the literal nature of the cuneatic phonographs by his 
having adopted a better method of investigation than he had previously used, 
and not by the statements which I had made, I must reply, that this better method 
is itself to be found in my previous publications. 

16. Returning from this digression to the four vowels, ^nd their cuneatic 
representatives, I say that ^ denotes the long vowel a, corresponding when 
initial to ijt or 1i<, as in y][ ^^y J^, a.ria.kUy "I," Heb. "^^Jijt, and where it 
forms the first person singular of the aorist; as it does in quiescents in It/, and 
some few other cases. Sometimes it represents this long vowel preceded by 

VOL. xxn. 2 R 
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V^ n, and even n, instead of by 8; as in y][ <y^» ^•^*» corresponding to ^Ttf^ 
whence 1'^'JV 5 *^d ^^ I? C^? a./iA, " going," which I suppose to be the Benoni, 
corresponding to "jtn, and probably also in ^ ^»- Vyy, a.sKi.ib^ "dwelling" 
which I take to correspond with 3g^n, from a root not used in Hebrew, but 
bearing the same relation to 32^ as 1 /H does to TT. Y! represents H, in the 
name of Hamath referred to in section 14. In the middle or at the end of a 
word this vowel is only expressed when the preceding character represents a 
syllable terminating in a consonant, or when it is intended to denote a length- 
ened vowel, such as in Hebrew would be expressed by a so-called quiescent 
letter i^, H, or \ 

After each of the characters of which I treat, I propose to give the number 
in Fisher's list, published by the East India Company, and the first determi- 
nation of its true value. H. 49 will imply that this was first assigned by me 
in my paper of June, 1849, or previously thereto; H. 50, that it was assigned 
in my lithograph of July, 1850 ; and H. 52, that it is so in my present paper. 
I annex R. to the characters for whose values I am indebted to Colonel Raw- 
LINSON. I begin, then, with — 

No.l. II . F.4. a. H.49. 

17. As to the secondary or ideographic values of y][, I cannot undertake to 
give complete satisfaction. It is well known that it signifies " a son ;" Grotb- 
FEND recognised it as doing so in the Achaemenian inscriptions, and it has since 
been found with the same meaning in those of Assyria. Occurring in the name 
of the father of Nebuchadnezzar, it has been read pal^ ^a^oTtoKaaaapo^ being 
the Greek form of J;his name which appears most authentic ; but the true Baby- 
lonian value appears to be bal, as we have it in Merodoch-Baladan. Colonel 
Rawlinson identifies the Chaldean king mentioned in the Khorsabad inscrip- 
tions, and on Bellino's cylinder, with the Merodach-Baladan of Isaiah, 39. I. 
I cannot agree to this, though I think he had the same name.* I identify him 
with the Ma/)8o/r6/x^aSo9 of the Canon; supposing, with Chevalier Buksen, that the 
S is a corruption for \, and that the /xw represents the Babylonian h; the Greek 
j3 being v. The father of this king is called Yagin, which may very well be the 

* [I am now satisfied that this identification of Colonel Rawlinsoh was a correct one, as well 
as that of my own which follows. See Appendix. — September, 1852.] 
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loirya/o? of the Canon. Another ideographic value of this character I take to 
be " water," which may be connected with the preceding. (See Gesenius's 
Hebrew Lexicon, p. 774, B.) In this sense it appears to be used in Botta, 151, 
22, where y][ T*"*"^ Ty ]& \^*-^^ seems to mean " the waters of the rivers." In 
the second word it is a determinative prefix, as in YI JL >^Y-^ which replaces it 
in V. 8. This is the genitive case bar.ti. The theme would be har.it, ^^. 
The name ^ J^^ used for " the Euphrates" on the obelisk and elsewhere, may 
mean " the great water." I am not, therefore, prepared to adopt Colonel Raw- 
linson's opinion, that ^ is ever to be read pu.^ I suspect, however, that it had 
other values besides bal. I am by no means satisfied that the names of the 
great Nebuchadnezzar and of his father were distinct, independent of dialectic 
variations. If I be right in this, YI would have the value kudur, connected with 
Zlwp. On this point 'I would not speak positively; but content myself with 
giving as certain — 

No. 1, a. hal, B. 

18. I now come to the second vowel, as to the nature of which my present 
controversy with Colonel Eawlinson chiefly turns. I transcribe it by ^, o (see 
section 7) ; and consider it a distinct vowel from both i and w, though approxi- 
mating sometimes to one and sometimes to the other. Colonel Rawlinson re- 
presents it by tf, but denies that it is a distinct vowel. He considers it to repre- 
sent V (Memoir, p. 12) ; to form " the oblique case" of nouns (p. 13, note) ; and 
to denote ideographically the dual number, which he says " must end in a con- 
sonant;" and he is inclined to read it im, p. 16. That it is a distinct vowel I 
inferred long ago, from its use in the Van inscriptions, where it is the custom 
to insert after each character that represents a syllable terminating in a vowel 
the character that represents the vowel, when there is a sufficiency of room 
in the line. Thus we have, written indifferently, according as the sculptor 

* On this point I wiU not be positive, owing to my want of data. What seems to me to bear 
strongest on the question is this: — In the 16th line of the Standard Inscription, B. M. pL 1, 
we have YI JX- in the genitive; and where other inscriptions containing the same text, as those 
on the great slab or altar, have ^5>- Ji- "^T. In Mr. Latard's valuable coUection of variants, 
it is stated that ^^>» is substituted for YI, and ^^^ or '^T added to the word; but it is 
not dear whether one of these variations occurs without the other. 

2r2 
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had or had not spare room, ^ and ^ yj^ wa, g^^ and g^^ y][, to; and in like 
manner ^YV ^i^d ^5?^ 5r|J, ne^ V^y and Vy ^yj* fe* Everything that I have ever 
observed in the Assyrio-Babylonian inscriptions confirms me in this view of the 
matter. I will briefly notice the cases in which this character occurs initially, 
medially, and finally. 

19. First, as to the beginning of a word: I remarked in my last paper 
(p. 69), that this character, " where it precedes fii;o radicals at the commence- 
ment of the first person, represents V^^ Such a verb as HIQ/ is thus distin- 
guished from such a verb as ni2f, the former giving ^.stir, and the latter a. stir. 
It also forms the first syllable of the infinitives of such verbs, or their nouns 
of action : as in Botta,145. 13, ^ >-^y ^ ^n^ ^<<?» ^''^ ^ -^^ ^^^^ " ^^a^^^g 
opposition" But it is not always used to express initialj/. We have seen (section 
16) that ^HJ begins with yj. The proper names HTJl?, Gaza, and "^IQ^, Omri^ 
begin with the sound M, being in the genitive ^< ^"^ *^<% kha.zi.ti, and 
>-yj ^5^ »-yyj y][, kKu.um.ri.a; while ri)?Jtf» Ekron (Sept Aicicapwy) begins 
with a syllable of the form aC, fc^E^\iI**^> av.qar.ru.na. On the 
other hand, ^^ is often initial when there is no j/, as in ^yj •;^ ^ •^Ht ^^T' 
e.Va.rie.ik.nia, v. 31, and ^ J^yy ^< ^^Hti ^-^Ip-''*-**? rv- 24, which I have 
explained in section 12. Here the character precedes those radicals, and re- 
presents simply «. The latter verb is followed by the cognate noun ^>- ^'< 
>^<!\'^,pe.{uik; and in iii. 5, we have the third person plural, V^ ^^ 0, 
yep.ti.hu; so that there can be no pretence for supposing the presence of a V. 

To come now to the middle of words. It is very true that in Gr. 2. 41, 
^t ^T? ^^^T^ ^!y T?» ^^ ^^^ ^^^ " ™y \oTdi^ ;" and the former t^^ may be consi- 
dered to represent the V of the Hebrew bv^ . We have, however, in Botta, 77. 5, 
5=^TT^!?^' 50.(?.w, for]«2f; and in R. 1. 14, >.yyj5=yjQf-r*y,^'*.^-Aw-'w»from 
"pVTS (see section 11). The fact is, that in these three instances thej/, i^, and 
n, are not represented at alL It is the vowels connected with them, which 
would be represented by points in Hebrew, Syriac, or Arabic, that the cuneatic 
^yj represents. 

20. Lastly, at the termination of words I deny that t^ indicates j/. Colo- 
nel Rawlinson supposes that the word >.0 >-yyj j^yj •^ , which he reads akri or 
akre (followed of course by the affix ma) means, " to them I made adoration," 
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from JHD . In the first place I deny that this is the root or the meaning. I trans- 
late it, " I call upon them," deducing it from H^p.* The ^^ is often omitted, 
and I suppose it to be merely used to indicate that the preceding character, 
which is properly n, has here the value ro, for which it is used by license, 
there being no character properly denoting that syllable (see section 11.) But 
in the second place I contend, that if the root were i/^3, it would not follow 
that the ^|| expressed the final radical, as distinguished from its vowel. Of 
this verb I dd not recollect to have met any other form ; but we may take three 
forms of jnn or ^1T^ (verbs given in sections 11 and 12, and a noun in the note 
to section 7), and compare them with corresponding forms of the root ^iii. 

We have — 1st singular, ekh.rH.o^ as ^s.s'ti.ur, for en.s'u.ur. 
3rd plural, jfe.ekh.ru^ as y^.st^.ru, for ym.%u.ru. 
Noun in dative, khe.ri.tiy sane.Qvr.tu 

It is quite plain that the Jf or i^, whichever it may be, is no more repre- 
sented by the final character in the first form than by the vowel inherent in the 
second character of the third form. Were we to complete them, we should 
have ekhroV, yekhrcSJu^ contracted into yekhru, and kheriJJti. The j/, in fact, is 
not represented ; the vowel connected with it is. 

There are, however, numerous instances in which ^ terminates a word, 
where no V can be imagined to be present. Let us consider the other ways by 
which Colonel Rawlinson explains its presence. In the word above quoted, 
" my lords," in which it occurs twice, he reads belim-a, supposing the second 
^ to be an ideograph for the dual. I read bde-a (bH.e.Pe.e.a)^ and suppose it 
to be a plural case governed by the preposition ana. It is in the same case as 
if^ ^^ ^ H^aI ^^ ^^ ^Tl (Stones), p'e.i.le pe.s^e.e^ which I contrasted 
in my lithograph of July, 1850, with (Stones), p'e.i.lupe.s'u.u in the nominative; 
and every one must see that these two forms are identical as to their vocali- 
zation. Whatever kinds of stones be spoken of, it is clear that the adjective 

* [The true translation is, " I invoke or call upon." Ma is not a pronominal affix, bat seems 
to mark the tense of the yerb. It is equivalent to the prefixed particle /u, which in the note in 
p. 63 of my last paper, I erroneously supposed to be a variant of ana.ku. The power of these 
particles may not be the same as that of the Hebrew Vaw conversive; but it has some analogy to 
it.— September, 1852.] 
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pese means '' broken small ;"* it being repeatedly contraBted with rabe^ ^^ in 
masses, large ;" so that the dual number is here out of the question. I see, 
indeed, no reason to suppose that there b any dual in the language of the in- 
scriptions. Colonel Rawlinson's argument for the consonantal termination 
of the value of ^ is one of which I cannot discover the force. " At any rate/' 
he says (p. 16 of his Memoir), " the dual characteristic must end in a consonant, 
or otherwise the suffix of the first person, which is attached to the noun^ would 
be represented by ^ yj, or t:^|][ " Why? The affix of the first person singular 
is y][, a, for which t^^* y^^ is generally used after a syllable terminating in t. 
This ya is in fact i.a; and what is here done is simply to write down the 
vowel of the last syllable before the affix. The very same thing is done in the case 
of a syllable terminating in u or in «. In the instance oiabua^ which Colonel Raw- 
LiNSON gives, the affix is not ua^ as he supposes, but simply a. The ^ which 
precedes |][ is the vowel inherent in the ideograph for " fiither/' which is 
'written phonetically when no affix follows T][ ^^^a.hu (Br. Mus. 42. 52, and 
87. 4). In other instances, where u precedes a, the connexion of the u with the 
noun is obvious, as in t^X W\ ^TIT^ !][• qa.iu.u.a, l 46 ; ^ \y t^ti % 
au.p^u.u.a^ u. 6. This lastword is in the nominative plural; and the corresponding 
genitive occurs, l 52, with the affix of the third person masculine in place of that 
of the first. It is ^ |y ^^ fc|][ ^, au.p'e.e.shiu It appears to me, that if the 
affix of the first person had to be expressed with this genitive, nothing could 
be more natural than to substitute a for aku. Colonel Rawlinson's objection 
to this is evidently founded on his assumption that f:^ , when a vowel, is not dis- 
tinct from ^. It consequently depends on a petitio prindpiL 

21. He says in p. 13, that e is often used for the oblique caee of noims. It 
would seem from this, that he admits only one oblique case. It appears to 
me that nouns have four cases, — the nominative, the genitive, the dative, and 
the accusative; which last is in singular nouns which terminate in a con- 
sonant the themej and is used for the three other cases when in construction. 

* [This is a mistake of mine; but it does not vitiate my argument. The meaning of |MM 
is certainly smoothed^ dressed^ or cut; robe being m the roughs as the stones were taken from the 
quarry. Objects are said to have been made oipiUpmi^ which Mr. Latabd states to be of fossili- 
ferous limestone.— September, 1852.] 
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It is true, that these four cases are not all distinguished from one another in 
both numbers and in every declension. The same thing, however, occurs in 
all languages ; but it is the grammarian's business to. distinguish the cases, and 
note their several uses. Now I maintain, that e and i are the terminations of 
di&rent cases. I will not now attempt to give complete declensions of Assy- 
rian nouns with the modifications that they may undergo in construction and 
before affixes, and perhaps in different dialects. I only feel myself called on at 
present to show the distinctions of these terminations; and it maybe sufficient 
to refer to two clear instances, in which a difference of the vowel is connected 
with a different use. In a very great number of the Khorsabad inscriptions, 
we have mention made of a people bordering on the sea. In some inscriptions 
this is written mcar.ra.te^ with a fijial VJ) cmd in others mar. ra.^z, with a final 
>«<y-<. Now the former is preceded, without a single exception, by ^^, tik 
(as BoTTA, 1. 25), and the latter, without a single exception, by kishad ovkishade 
(asBoTTA, 3.24, 9. 18,19). >-ry ^^^ t^.na.g^e.i and >-^ ^^^t:^^^^*S^e.e^ 
are used for different cases ; the former represents the nominative or accusative 
plural, " towns" (as Botta, 147. 8, 11); the latter the genitive plural; as in 
Bel. 33,* dan.na.dt na.^e.e^ "the chief of the towns." This distinction ap- 
pears to me sufficiently well marked. I grant that instances may be produced 
in which an apparent interchange of e and i final, and of characters which I 
suppose to terminate in these vowels, occurs in equivalent inscriptions. In- 
stances of false spelling are, however, pretty abundant in Greek manuscripts 
and inscriptions; yet no one supposes that such instances prove the equi- 
valence of the characters interchanged. Nor are these the only characters 
which are occasionally confounded in Assyrio-Babylonian inscriptions. In a 
word quoted in section 19, from B. 1. 14, the last character is erroneous. In a 
duplicate of the inscription published by Grotbfbnd, »-<y-< is substituted for it, 
which contains the same consonant, but certainly followed by a different 
vowel. 

• Bbllino^s cylinder, of which a beautiful Uthograph has been published by Grotbfend. It 
is also in the British Museum series, plates 63 and 64. I do not insist on passages where this 
word is preceded by a numeral. " Six towns," " six of the towns," and *« a six of towns," may 
all be used with propriety; after a numeral, therefore, e and i may be used almost indifferently. 
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I have dwelt longer on this character on account of the importance of the 
questions connected with it. I conclude — 

No, 2. ^. F. 135- e or o. H. 49. 

Its ideographic value would seem to be ^^ a place.'' In that sense it is used« 
but rarely, as a determinative prefix ; see in. 13, and compare m. 65. >J^ ^^ 
" heaven," I take to be a compound ideograph, " the place of gods or stars," or 
^^ the high place." In the Behistun inscription, 87 and 89, t^ (j^y is used for 
^ Babylon." Like many other expressions for the proper names in most general 
use, this defies explanation. 

22. No. 3. ^. F. 12. i H. 49. 

No. 3, a. ye^ yo. H. 49. It represents the preformative of the third per* 
son singular and plural, when it constitutes a distinct syllable. It thus corre- 
sponds to J^ and \, as in ^ ^^ ^j, ye.Vu.uakj D. 14, compared with ^|][ ^^p- 
^]^y, e.Vu.tiah^ in same line; the former would be K^3|^, the latter tE^3^^ ; 
and again in tig ^Jf^t ^^] ti,^ ye.ga.a'b.bi, H^3% "he said," in Pihel. 

No. 3, b. nit. R In the name Nabuniia, Beh. detached inscription, Nos. 
3 and 8. 

No. 4. ^tz. F.46. u. H. 49. 

No. 4, a. tw, wo. H. 49. Used as the preformative of the participle when 
it constitutes a distinct syllable as in Pihel and ShapheL t^^^ fl[< Jilif ^^k( 
h^.we.kha.dH.Ve.ip, sj^np; 5r||f^ V d^T Tt ^,we.sha.d:iVi.ish,V^^)^^ 
in Hebrew B^3/!P for B^S/'TP- ^ ^^^ ^ yrere scarcely distinguished in the 
language of the inscriptions ; yet it seems to me that i^, 972^, is not exactly 
equivalent to No. 4. It forms the verbal noun, while No. 4 forms a participle ; 
the one would be " the defender of," the other " defending," or " having de- 
fended." The distinction between these in Assyrian, while they are confounded 
in Hebrew, is analogous to the distinction between the first person of the dual 
and plural in Sanskrit, Lithuanian, and Sclavonic verbs active, and their con- 
fusion in Greek, which converted TirirroFcy and rvmo/iev alike into ruirrofuv. 

No. 4, b. aham^ H. 52. I take this to be the value in ^^t^ ^•-j "of the 
sun," sham.ahi; and in Botta, 40. 98, where Astarte is called, as I read the 
word, me.sham.mi.kha.aX from nOB^, " the causer to rejoice." 

Ideographically this character signified a measure of length, of the value of 
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which I am ignorant. Compare vi. 25 and vra. 45 ; where we have in like 
contexts 480 am.viaM% " cubits," and 4000 fc||y^ 

No. 5. <. F. 21. u. H. 49. 

No. 6. <y)-gf. R (32 + 122). u. H.49. 

These are interchanged with No. 4, when medial or final; but when ini- 
tial they always denote the conjunction " and," ^ or 1. 

23. Intending to treat of the simple syllables in the order in which their 
consonant occurs in the Hebrew alphabet, I begin with those that contain Beth. 
I have stated in section 11, that of the four forms ending in a vowel, two only, 
representing ba and W, were used by the Assyrians ; and I have pointed out the 
substitutions made for be and bu. These may be taken as a specimen of what 
was practised in other similar instances. 

The characters referred to as containing b before a vowel are — 

No. 7. ^<yor^y. F. HI. ba. H.49. 

No. 8. ::^. F. 225. bi H.49. 

I cannot think that the Babylonians had any character which properly de- 
noted bu; for if they had, they would not have used Vi.u to express the final 
syllable in the name of their god Nebo. The characters by which this syllable 
was commonly denoted will be found under &. 

24. In general, characters whose values terminate with a consonant express 
both the surd and the corresponding sonant. Before a character representing 
a syllable beginning with either the surd or the sonant, such a character must 
be made to terminate with the sound which begins the following syllable. In 
other cases there is an ambiguity which can only be removed by observing how 
other derivatives of the same root are written, or by observing how the same 
root is spelled in some cognate language which employed alphabetical charac- 
ters. This being premised, I will here produce such characters as represent 
single syllables terminating in either b or p. 

No. 9. «=y. F. 79. ab or ap. H. 49. 

No. 10. ^^5=y- F. 150, ab or ap. H. 52. This is perhaps distinctively 
oJ, when it is not followed by a syllable beginning with p. It is chiefly used 
with this value in Babylonian inscriptions. Compare Gr. 1. 8 with l 40, and 
B. 2. 13 with V. 19. ^J^y ^^^1 Kl^l^H' ra.a^b.u^ seems used for rabuj as 
more distinctive than ^S^y ^^►. I have never recognised the character with 
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this value in an Assyrian inscription, except when it occurred as the name 
of a month. 

No. 10, a. kuv or kum. R It is interchanged with ku.uv or um; com- 
pare BoTTA, 40. 21 and 36. 15. It signifies ^^ fire/' from the root ms ; and is used 
as a determinative prefix interchangeably (in some words at least) with ^. 

No. 10, b. tha. H. 52. It is used in the Van inscriptions to denote a 
syllable ending in a, corresponding as to consonantal value with that which I 
will give hereafter as ^EO. I have never recognised it as having this value in 
any Assjrrian inscription, but it is possible that it may have it 

No. 10, c gilf H. 52, interchanged with»-< i^t:][|y; compare Botta, 21. 17, 
and 9. 20. I am not quite sure that the initial consonant is g; Colonel Baw- 
LiNSON makes it b; but I distrust the pro9fs on which he seems to rely. See 
No. 17. 

No. 11. T^lf. F.253. lb, ip, yeb OT yep. H. 49. 

No. 12. 2^. F.209. ub, up, wd> OT wep. H. 49. 

25. No. 13. ^ff\X' ^' ^^^* 9^* ^ ^ ^^^ Babylonian uncial inscriptions 
it is always used for qa as well as ga; it has this value frequently in the Baby- 
lonian cursive inscriptions, and occasionally in the Assyrian; but in these 
another character was in use to express qa. See below. Colonel Bawukson 
has not recognised any distinct representation of syllables containing p. 

No. 14. »-|f-^- F. 52. ge or go. H. 52. This is used to express both ge 
and go, and gi^ and it may be doubted which is its proper value. I choose 
the former, partly because, {Q being interchanged with this character in 
certain words, we must suppose them to have different vowels, on the prin- 
ciple laid down in section 11 ; and it seems to me preferable to value them as 
Art, ge, than as ke, gi; partly because I believe No. 17 to be^', though only used 
as such at the commencement of a word. This character, whatever its phonetic 
value was, seems to signify " fire or flame ;" and hence we have the compound 
ideograph <!^ ^^ ^ express " gold," khuras. 

No. 15. ^jr^. F. 62. gu, H.49. 

I think the preceding three characters are the only ones which express 
syllables commencing with g in the inflexions of nouns and verbs. The two 
following, however, appear to me to express such syllables when initial. 

No. 16. jry^. F. 221. ga. H. 49. This is used by abbreviation to de- 
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note " an ox." Sometimes it is completed by the addition of fc:^, av, or »:y, 
ap^ in the Assyrian inscriptions ; while in the Van inscriptions pa is added. I 
inferred long ago, and I see no reason to alter my opinion, that we had here 
an Indo-European word, the initial character being ga. I observed also, that, 
if Westkbgaard's copy of the Babylonian inscription at Nakshi-Rustam is in 
this instance to be depended on, the name of Zaranga, at the beginning of 1. 13, 
terminates with this character. 

No. 17. M. F. 28. gi? H.52. 

This character has different values, but one is certainly of the form Ci. In 
a verb which occurs in the pavement inscriptions at Khorsabad, we have in the 
first person singular of the aorist ^ ^^tf, in Botta, 21. 17, and ^ »-< ▼^'E^lff 
in 9. 20. The first and last characters in this word being a and i/, the second 
must be of the form Ci or Ce. In the third person plural we have, in 1. 27, 
ye. CU.lu^ and in 13. 20, t/e. Ci.lu. The former of these seems to be in Pihel, 
the latter in Kal. The root may be HvJ or n)"l ; I cannot say that the one is 
more probable than the other, but I object to W, which is Colonel Rawlinson's 
value, for two reasons : — ^First, because the character has for a secondary value 
hit or Jii, and I know no other instance in which a character has a phonetic 
value a part of its other value ; and secondly, because there is a character 
which can be proved to consist of this syllable with the addition of r; and 
there is another character, the value of which is certainly Jir, and which is 
never interchanged with it. I suspect, too, though I have no positive proof, 
that this represents liJ , "a stranger," or " enemy." I hope to give more satis- 
faction on the subject when I come to that character. 

No. 17. a. hid or hit. H. 52. 

This is interchanged with i^^^ which is the ideograph for " house," and is 
known to have this value in we.sha.dz.hid. See Variants in B. M. Standard, 
44. This is the Shaphel participle; we have also the Pihel we.zah.hid, pro- 
duced in my lithograph of 1850 ; and the first person of the aorist in Kal, 
^^V •-<, I gave orpiU. 

No. 17, b. mad or mat. H. 52. 

With respect to this value, I differ entirely from Colonel Rawlinson. I 
think it occurs in the derivatives of ^flD, " to rule," corresponding to the He- 
brew ^B^D, all of which he refers to ^j/3. Thus the word which occurs so 
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commonly in the inscriptions signifying ^^ dominion/' is, according to me, 
mat.lu.tu or ft, formed like shar.ru.tu^ "reign," or "kingdom,** or like the 
Hebrew maUeut. Colonel Rawunson reads it bi.lu.tu. So mat.UM.ya, "of 
my mistress," Gr. 1. 32, is, according to him, bi.UM.ya. Again, I give it this 
value in the derivatives of IQI^, " to continue,** which he derives from TIBf, 
in the sense of " imposing^ (the tribute payable by cities). We have also 
^ M, which seems to *rae to signify " names,** or ** titles,** and which I read 
shu.matj the plural of shum^ No. 63, a. In B. M. 38. 8, compared with Bel. 46, 
we have »-< transcribed by y>- »-<y<, that is, miM. According to my view of 
the case, it was wished to express mitj for which there was no character ; and 
one copy used matj another mi.fi (see section 13). The final i must be here 
dropped, as it occurs in an infinitive in construction. I read the passage thus: 

Sha (ide(^.) cdektU makhri (ideog.) ya cma rimit madtUi-shun toeahopeshurma. 
which the kings who went before mj fathers during their dominian made. 

Observe here how the gerund is formed by prefixing ana (= '^) to the con- 
struct infinitive rimit fipi, from DT, " to be high,** and so ** to prevail.*' The 
last word is the Shaphel participle (see under No. 100) in the plural, with the 
aflSx of the third person plural, proper to verbs.* 

[This character preceded by »^J^ forms the name of a god Oct. 1852.] 

No. 18. »-pf . F. 40. ag or ok. H. 49. Preceded by ►^f-, this repre- 
sents Nabu, 

No. 19. >^y\X' ^- 283. ig, ik, yeg, or yek. R 49. 

No. 20. t^'^. ug, uk, weg^ or wek. R. = F. (105 + 64). H. 52. 

No. 21. >p][|f , >;TTT. F. 173. ug, vk, weg, or wek. H. 52. 

This is used in a proper name, Ruhukhay followed by a (Botta, 16. 74), 
where we have u.il:^ in 19. 64. This determines the vowel to be u, and shows 
that the following consonant is kh, or what may be used for it. It is, however, 
also used in a common word (Botta, 164. 8» and dl 9), all the other charac- 
ters of which have their values known. They are mesh (uC) kan.na. This is 
evidently a derivative of the Puhal conjugation, and the same consonant must 
terminate the second syllable and begin the third. It appears to me, therefore 
that this character must be phonetically equivalent to the preceding. 

* [See note in p. 31 1— September, 1852.] 
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26. No. 22. ^<y. F. 268. da. H. 49. 

No. 23. ^^. F. 162. de or do. H. 52. Like No. 14, this is used to 
express the syllable terminating in i^ as well as that which terminates in ^ or o ; 
it is, however, in my judgment, satisfactorily proved to have the value here 
assigned to it I argue from the Van inscriptions. It terminates a case which 
I formerly supposed to be the dative, but which I am now satisfied was the 
ablative, of which the ancient forms terminated in d; this points to a primitive 
de^ not di. But, more than this, we have this ablative both in the singular 
and plural. The plural termination is ^ ^y, ashte. Now it appears to me 
obvious that the case is formed in both numbers by adding the same post- 
position, which is curiously enough the Latin de^ " from." The sonant of the 
singular is changed into the corresponding surd in the plural, through the in- 
fluence of the sh. From this it seems to follow, that the vowel which inheres 
in ^^ is the same as that in '^y, which is most certainly ^|][, ^ or o. 

No. 24. ^. di. R In Naditabira^ and in some inflexions in the Achse- 
menian inscriptions ; not, I think, in the more ancient ones. 

No. 25. x:^. F.260. du. H. 49- 

No. 25, a. gin. H. 52. It is interchanged with >-yy-^ ►^y, ge.na, and 
<0 >^\^ ki.na^ the one form preserving the consonant, and the other the 
vowel. It occurs in the two proper names, Shar.gm (pUlD of Is. xx. 1), and 
Yagin^ king of the Chaldeans, probably the louyo/or of the Canon. The final 
a is probably emphatic, and I do not think it should be included in the value 
of the present character. 

No. 26. 8^y. F. 204. ad or at. H. 49. 

No. 26, a. abu. H. 52. In my paper of 1849, 1 valued it as " father." 

No. 27. ^4^y- F. 269. id, it, yed, or yet. H. 49. 

There is no character in the syllabary representing vd ox ut.^ 

27. The character which represents h will be found with those which con- 

* [Since this was written, I have satisfied myself that No. 112, in addition to its value tu^ in 
which it is equivalent to No. Ill, had the special value udoruL I have found it used in several 
words where it requires to be read ud; and for this a character representing tu could not be used 
on the principle of section 13. Thus, e.g. >^p^ ^ a^, Ob. 76, must be readel:.*Vtt.iid, be- 
cause ytk . ahu . da occurs in BeL 8, and yeh . ^ . du in Beh. 66 ; both being from the same verb. — 
September, 1852.] 
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tain kh. I doubt if there be any character which properly stands for uhi, 
unless indeed the combination of Nos. 4 and 1 be regarded as such. Wa is 
sometimes represented by these two characters, but more frequently by ^, 
which is properly ma, and will be found between the / and n series.* 

No. 4, a, has been already stated to represent we or too. 

No. 28. <»:. F. 17. wi H. 50. 

If urn were a combination admitted into the language, it was probably ex- 
pressed by uv or mu. 

No. 29. ^^. F. 227. at;, am. H. 49. It seems also to represent aq, 
being the first syllable of aq.qar.ru. na, 'Atcicapw^, r^l?!?; where the Masoretic 
pointing is not to be relied on. Whether the v is here used for q (compare 
vivus, M. Go. qvivs, &c.), or whether the dagesk (which the Hebrew p ought to 
have marked in it) be a compensation for a radical m or n, I will not under 
take to say. 

No. 30. 4i^' ^- 57. iV, im, yev^ or yem. H. 49. With >^y prefixed, it 
is the name of a god. As a determinative prefix, Colonel Rawunson has justly 
remarked that it distinguishes points of the compass, f 

No. 31. ^^ffl- F. 143. uv^ um^ wev, or tvem. R I think, however, that 
Colonel Rawukson is in error when he gives this value to both the cha- 
racters which he places as equivalent. The second is, I think, the Achas- 
menian form of rhu. The syllables urn and mu were confounded in the 
Babylonian uncial inscriptions, but distinguished everywhere else.| In the 
name of Nebo, and in some other words, this character seems to represent «, 
as if uw. 

28. No. 32. ][][. F. 5. za. H. 49 ; used also for sa, H. 52. By a strange 

* [TFa was represented by ^^ ^^*^ » compare Botta, 149- H, «nd 156. 8, where the same 
syllable is expressed by this compound character and by *^. This is also the yalae in Fa. wa. fui 
3ha qabal tu.tiy *' Ionia of the middle of the sea," Botta, 13. 7, et passim. — September, 1852.] 

t [As a distinct word (im or n?, IJ), it signifies " a command or decree.*' In this sense it is 
used alone in anAssyrian inscription, copied by Mr.LATASDatYan; but it more frequently takes the 
determinative prefix fc^5=y before it The genitive is ^|][ !►, s.mi. The root I take to be 
niy = Hebrew ms.— September, 1852.] 

t [They were also confounded in the peculiar character used in the inscription on Lord Abeb- 
DESN^s stone. — September, 1852.] 
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inadvertence, I made this aa in my lithograph of 1850 ; that is D, a value which 
it never has; it is the more necessary to note this, because Colonel Bawlinson 
has given this as its only value. 

No. 83. >-|yV^. F. 53. zi R. 

No. 34. XPf\. F. 124. zu. R 

No. 35. ^5^. F. 214. flwr, or as. H. 49. 

No. 86. *^. F. 11. az, asj or as. H. 50. 

No. 36, a. asshur. H. 49. 

No. 36, b. cuian. H, 52. I recognised the name >— Ji^ >— as that of 
Esarhaddon in my paper of 1849 ; but I sought to reduce the first and last 
elements to phonetic equivalence. I now suppose No. 36 to stand for two dis- 
tinct elements in thi&name. 

No. 37. ^. F. 77. iz, is, is, yez^ yes, or t/es. H. 49. This is the de- 
terminative of kinds of wood, and of things made of wood. It is properly yjJ^ 
" a tree." 

[No. 37, a. gish. H. 52. Only, I believe, in the Van inscriptions. Com- 
pare No. in. 8 and 11.— September, 1852.] 

No. 38. ^^«-y-<y. F. (26 + 71). iiz, us, ws, toez, wes, or we^. H. 49. 

No. 39. ^{. F. 165. kha. H. 50. Used for Pf and J^ as weU as for n. 

No. 40. 4t- ^- 1^1- *^ ^^ *^- ^' ^®- ^^ *^® ^^ inscriptions it 
takes an t^ after it ; it also begins the second part of the patronymics, as im,nu . a- 
kho.no.sKe, ^^the son of Minyas." This is a position in which the analogy of 
Indo-European languages requires the equivalent of the first Sanskrit vowel. 
This character is, however, used for Mi, which was wanting in the syllabary. 
[Preceded by >-J^ it denotes Asshur. — September, 1852.] 

No. 41. ^y^y. F. 71. khu. R 

No. 42. -^»->f- F. 154, hu. H. 52. This occurs as the termination of 
several proper names in the nominative ; as in Botta, 86. 1,16. 71, 75. 6, 145. 15. 
In the last case a final u is added. In my former paper I supposed the value of 
this character to be ru, which was not unnatural, considering that the proper 
names of a country, Ye.tu.Cu (Botta, 145. 6); of a city, Sa.a'm.Cu.u.na 
(145. 8) ; and of the kmg of Egypt, P'e.ir. Cu.u (145. 15), might be naturally 
read Yeturu (Iturea), Samruna for Samaria (which is in fact Sa.mi.ri.na); 
and BoharrUj Bocchoris. The latter reading is indeed objectionable, because 
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the ir does not admit the value har or khar ; as I believed it to do, owing to an 
erroneous reading in Ws8TEBGAAbd*s copy of the Nakshi-Rustam inscription. I 
am now satisfied that Colonel Kawlikson is right in identifying this name with 
Pharaoh, the common title of the kings of Egypt, ntn&. But this being ad- 
mitted, the value ru might suit this word. I am, however, now convinced that 
the city and country above mentioned are much more to the East than I sup- 
posed; and as a\|, which certainly represents ruj seems clearly distinguished 
from ^>.>|^, the latter must contain some other consonant, and this can be 
no other than A, if we would bring njTIQ out of the above name. The reading 
would then be Pirku; and we have no proof that this was not the proper pro- 
nunciation of what we pronounce " Pharaoh." The omission of the final u in 
this name implies, that the value of the present character terminates with that 
vowel ; otherwise I should be disposed to read it as below, oA, giving Pirahu. 

No. 42, a. ah. R 

Colonel Rawlinson represents this character by ', which I presume is in- 
tended for ah. It seems to me quite evident, that this is one value of the 
present character, and that it should generally be read thus when it follows a 
syllable terminating in a. It occurs thus in (the land) Na.a'h.i.ri^ Botta, 
146. 18 ; evidently D^na, Mesopotamia ;♦ and mKha.za.a'h.U, Ob. 123 ; ^Kmn, 
as the name is written, 2 Kings, viii. 8; and again in we.ma.a^h.ir^ Ob. 150, 
" hastening," the Pihel participle of "ino. In other words, the consonant is 
expressed in Hebrew by an », as in Sa.ha.a'h.ay^ Botta, 145. 15 ; Sabssan, the 
Gentile adjective of K3D, Meroe, or, at any rate, a country south of Egypt; see 
Gesenius. Or it is superfluous. Thus ma.a^h.U, Brit. Mus. Standard, L55, 
^1 -^>->f- ^y, as it should have been printed, is from the root K/D, and is, in 
fact, no more than mali. In like manner, in the Achasmenian inscriptions, 
^>-^, the form of this character there used, is repeatedly interchanged with 

No. 43. ^>-HPff . F. 154. akh. H. 50. 

* [This was the country through which the Upper Euphrates ran, and which contained the 
two lakes of Urumiah and Van, which are called the Upper and Lower Waters of Nahiru B. M. 12. 
14, 15. The name is here written without the oA ; as it is also in a Van inscription in the Assyrian 
character, where the king, assuming the rest of the titles usually borne by the kings of Assyria, 
substitutes Nahiri for Aaahur. — September, 1852.] 
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This is clearly distinguished from the preceding in both the Babylonian 
cursive and the Assyrian inscriptions; yet the Babylonian uncial expresses 
both by F. 154. Compare Gr, 2. 7, with vi. 30, where the word is akh.re, 
connected with iJierit, which occurs in the same line ; and again compare 6r. 
1. 33, with ni. 53. This participle must be read we.za.a'h.in, or we.^a.a'h.in. 
The first radical is uncertain (see No. 32), as I have never met the word in any 
other form. Neither \T\)i nor \T\\ occurs as a root in Hebrew ; but this may per- 
haps be from a root equivalent to IHT, and meaning " to shine," " making its 
to shine with silver." 

No. 44. ^fl?:^. akh. H. 52. 

This is used for " brother," ns, in Botta, 73. 5, and elsewhere ; it occurs 
as an element in the name of Esarchaddon, Asshur-akh-adan, and with the plural 
sign akhi in that of Sennacherib, Shan. akhi, rib or ir.ba. 

No. 45. d^. akh. H, 52. Interchanged with the preceding. These are 
phonetically equivalent to No. 43 ; but are not used except in proper names, 
or to express the idea " brother." 

No. 46. ]^^. fikh or tcekh. H. 52. This character, followed by a, is 
used in Botta, 11. 58, where 19. 64 has u.kha. It occurs in the name of a 
people, the Ru.h'u.iJeh. a. 

29 There are only two sets of words in which I have recognised the He- 
brew Teth. One is the name of Armenia, tO"n«, the other the derivatives of 
ncOB^ " to write." Targ. Jer. xxxiii. 12. JLi in Arabic. These words both 
give No. 22 for E); No. 23 for P or "^lip, there being with these vowels no dis- 
tinction between tO and *T ; but the following character for 1£3, for which No. 25 
is very rarely substituted. The Gentile adjective War. ar.da. ay^ and the genitive 
War.ar.de^ are common in the E[horsabad inscriptions. The nominative oc- 
curs atBehistun, 49: We.ra.ash.thu^ g^ S^TT? ^^' as.sadj as Colonel Rawlen- 
SOK has read it.* The ash before a consonant is generally to be read ar, as I 
have stated in my former paper. In the Van inscription of Xerxes (No. XL in 
ScHULTz's Plate II.), 1. 22, we have yesh.tVu.ur^ for " he wrote." In the fol- 
lowing line we have a . na sha .da.ri. shu. The two last characters are defective 

* In his *' Indisoriminate List*' Colonel Rawlinson places a Tariant of /u, to which he gives 
the secondary value du. This character and lu^ No. 56, appear to me quite distinct 
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in the copy, but the da, No. 22, is distinct The meaning is *' to inscribe it,*" as 
is evident from the Persian text.* We have then — 

No. 47. 2|f or fJTEf . F. 247. thu. H. 52. It occurs in Botta, 166. 6, and 
167. 10, from which the forms given are copied ; the Achsdmenian form has been 
already given. The equivalent of F. 247, in Gr. 1. 6, is so like this, that I 
cannot doubt the identity of the characters. Accordingly, I read the name 
which occurs in that line Bit. shag. ga . thu. No. 10, b, is used in the Van inscrip^ 
tions for tha; but I question if it be so in the Assyrian. From the use of da^ 
de for thaj the, there can, I think, be no doubt that fi9 was pronounced as (A in 
" that ;" which is certainly very different from the received opinion. 

30. No. 48. t^y F. 249. ya. H. 49. 

No. 49. ^. ya. R Interchanged with the preceding. Compare Botta, 
8. 32, and 10. 13. Ye or yo was expressed by No. 3; yt, iy, and uy had no repre- 
sentatives ; No. 30 was, I presume, used for yw, though more properly yev. 
We have one more character in which this semi-vowel predominates, via. : 

No. 50. yj IJ. ay. R. It is, I think, sometimes used for the plural 
" waters," and may then have an t, >-^, added. Compare vn. 46, and v. 38. 
This led me to think that the present character terminated in i. 

No. 51. >-::T^y. F. 243. ka. H. 49. It is also used for a noun, the 
meaning of which is as yet imknown to me ; it was an article of tribute. 

No. 52. ^0. F. 163. ki. H. 50; see No. 14. This is also used for 
^^ earth, land," and as a determinative ; see note to section 10. 

No. 53. 0. F. 113. ku. H. 49. 

In the Babylonian uncial inscriptions, and occasionally in others, these two 

* [Since the above was written, I have recognised fHxtTtA in S^ ^^ ^T^> ^P * ^ " of judg- 
ment," from 1D&07. This word is written thus, and with No. 10 in place of the determinative at 
the beginning, in two unpublished inscriptions, shown to me by Mr. Latard. I have also recog- 
nised several derivatives of tdbs, as ^-^-^^^ t^ypcd.ad, "passing by,** Oh. Ill, ^^-ai.ta. pal. Aa, 
'* I passed by."— Ob. 132. Here the last syllable is represented by ^J, which is the Assyrian 
equivalent of Na 10, b, used at Van« Another derivative of thia root occurs repeatedly at Behi»- 
tun, if I be right in my reading and interpretation: namely, pal. thu, '* the survivors," Beh. 63. 
Colons Rawlihsoiv, however, reads the word maUu, and translates *^ one and alL**— Memoir, 
p. xciv., note.— September, 1862.] 
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characters are used to represent qi and qu^ which, however, had other repre- 
sentatives, as will be seen below. 

[No. 53, a. dur. H. 52. It occurs with this value on many of the Baby- 
lonian bricks, where ]^ J^f is substituted for the ku.cCu.ur of Gr. 1. 1 ; also 
in ^ J3f ^y» e.dur.may "he gave the slip to," Botta, 145. 14. Compare 
U. This is written in an unpublished inscription of Mr. Latabd's, with two 
characters for the J^f- — September, 1852.] 

31. No. 54. ^^. F. 188. la. H.49. 

No. 55. ^^:^tT- ^- (26 + 273). le or fo. H. 49. In the Van inscriptions 
it is used both alone and with an ^ after it, for the termination of the third per- 
^son singular, a.fe = Sanskrit dha. As to the consonantal part of the value there 
can be no question. 

No. 56. ]S[,0f. F.119. lu. H.49. Not to be confounded with No. 47. I 
must here retract what I stated in my former paper, — that the first form of this 
character is ever used for y J^ , " I." It is an expletive adverb, prefixed to verbs 
in every person, and must be read lu.^ This character is firequently used as an 
ideograph for ^^ sheep,'' and seems a determinative prefix to words signifying 
sorts of sacrifices. — Brit Mus. 43. 9. 

No. 57. T^. F. 13. l^orb. H. 52. This is interchanged with No. 56 
in two separate words, Botta, 145. 7, and 12. 49, 51. On the other hand it is 
used in Bek 51, as the termination of a noun after the preposition az, and fol- 
lowed by the adjective rabti. Here it would seem to represent li For these 
or similar reasons. Colonel Bawukson has valued it as li or lu. If he means, 
however^ that it had both these values, I must object to this view of the mat- 
ter, that no other character is so used. I accordingly propose a different 
theory. I do not find that, except in proper names, this was interchanged 
with No. 56. It seems to me then probable, that it represented the combi- 
nation of a peculiar l, which I would distinguish as above, with the vowel e 
or 0. It may have been the surd II of the Welsh, or the barred I of the Poles, 
or the U mouiUS of the French. On that I do not pronounce an opinion, but 
I diink it plain that this character was distinct as to its use from No. 55, 
though agreeing with it as to its vowel, and as to its being represented by 
Lamed. 

[* Not exactly an expletive. See Note in page 31 1.— September, 1852.] 

2 r2 
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No. 58. 5:T^y. F. 278. d. H. 49. 

No. 59. ^M^- F. 277. t/, yd. H. 49, as to the Babylonian uncial cha- 
racter, though I had not then recognised the Assyrian equivalent 

No. 60. '^^}, ^^'^IH- ^^^ *^' y^' H. 50. 

No. 61. cy^. F. 222. vl,wd. H. 49. 

32. No. 62. "^y. F. 238. ma (often used also for wa). H. 49. I am 
by no means confident that this had not other values, but I cannot assign any. 

No. 63. >4i^, ^L±i^. F. 15. me or mo. H. 50. It is interchanged with 
No. 4, as a prefix to the Pihel and Shaphel participles ; compare Botta, 6. 5, 
and 144. 8, et passim. See, however^ what I have said on this subject in 
section 22. The use of this character for mu^ which Colonel Rawlikson sup- 
poses to be its proper value, is explained in section 10. No. 65 was objectionable, 
as being frequently used for meshj which might puzzle the reader, especially in 
a proper name. 

No. 63, a. ahum. R. Compare Botta, 44. 4, and 40. 5. It is chiefly, if 
hot exclusively, used with this value in the word signifying " a name." 

This is also used as an ideograph for " a year;" and as a determinative 
prefix before annate •'years," ►^ >-J^- ►-^y y>-«-*-.. Compare Botta, 151. 16, 
and 114. 6. Without this prefix, this word denotes an article of tribute, which 
I take to be '^ rings." The connexion of the word with annuSj anntduSj is not a 
little remarkable. 

No. 64. y>>. F. 31. mi. R Often confounded with No. 28; but the distinction 
is for the most part observed. This is used for *' a hundred," H^O, which with- 
out the termination of the feminine would be mi On the other hand, in 
some varieties of cuneatic writing, No. 28 is clearly composed of Nos. 5 and 3, 
tt.i. The derivatives of pH and 131 = "IJ*^, " to fear," which occur in the great 
inscription at the India House, are always written with No. 28, when the w 
should be followed by an i 

No. 64, a. shib or ship. H. 49. Compare Botta, 8. 21, and 9. 13. 

No. 65. ^TJT. F. 143. mu. H. 52. As in the instance of the uncial 
character, 154, which corresponds to both Nos. 42 and 43, we have here a se- 
cond equivalent of F. 143, the first being No. 31. See what I have said of that 
character. The value is ascertained by the word aJ^ t:|TT >-<y-<, At.mu.ft', 
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constantly used after a masculine noun, while the feminine, used. according to 
custom when no noun was expressed, is as constantly expressed by ^5^ ^^, 
fdnia.ti. Compare Botta, 147. 2 and 146. 13. The word bi.mu, " between," 
is written with this character in Botta, 151. 21 ; and at Behistun with the 
second form of Colonel Bawlinson's wm, which he erroneously supposes to be 
equivalent to the first. 

No. 65, a. mesh. R. This terminates the name ofCarchemish, recognised as 
a town of the Hittites (Botta, 44. 17), situated on the Euphrates, B. M. 34, 22. 
It occurs also in a common word which we find in ix. 9, and Botta, 164. 18, 
mesh.uk.hm.na; see No. 21. This is also written me.shuk.kan.na^BoTTA^ 
177. 15; and sometimes we have mesh.han.na^ without the duplication of the 
second radical. The root seems to.be ]3t£^. 

No. 65, b. F. 98. laJe. R.? This, or a character which Colonel Raw- 
LiNSON has confounded with it, occurs in the Behistun inscription in the 
verb^^.to./aA, "I went;" Beh. 36; like et.ia.rad, "I went down." Colonel 
Rawmnson, though he gives the character the value likj identifies it with the 
imcial character, F. 98, of which one value is certainly lak^ another being shid. 
Compare v. 20 and v. 53. I have never met this character with the value lak 
in an Assyrian inscription, and I much doubt its admitting it.* The uncial 
character, F. 143, to which it corresponds in Assyrian, is very different in ap- 
pearance from F. 98. If the Achsemenian and Assyrian characters be really of 

* [I have now no doubt of its having the values lak and ahidy and so being an exact equivalent 
of P. 98. It occurs with the value lak in the name of Cilida, '^^ -^ ^JTY ^j^, khe.lak.kij 
identified by Colonel Bawlimsom. It is thus written in Botta, 145. 18; and in 117. 9 we 
have >^ >-J^ in phice of ^JYY. Again, the value skid (compare vm. 60, and vn. 61) belongs 
to this character in the word ^(^^ ^Y fcJTY *^, yep.tu.ahid. wo, "he escaped," Bel 7, from 

which we have the pluperfect JHT ^J 4^>' ^i^^ ytp.tu.shi. du, " he had escaped,*' in BeL 26. 
It would thus appear, that at Behistun there were three characters to represent urn, mu and 
meshf and lak and skid; that in the Babylonian inscriptions the first and second were confounded; 
and that in the Assjrrian the second and third were confounded, or at any rate they have been 
confounded by the copyists of the inscriptiona I cannot help thinking it possible that some diffe- 
rence, which has been overlooked by the copyists, exists in the normal forms of these characters. 
Mu and mesh, for example, might be ^IJI ; lak and shid ^HPPF* I throw this out for the con- 
sideration of those who have access to the original inscriptions. — September, 1862.] 
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like form, I should consider the case to be like that of ^y<Y* which in ABsynaa 
represents F. 2739 «Aa, but in Achsunenian, F. 268, da; the AchsBmenian sha 
and the Assyrian da having additional wedges. 

[No. 65, c. shid. H. 52. See the preceding nota] 

[No. 65, d. ra<. H. 52. Compare v. 17, yl 1, with Botta, 40. 80 ; Brit 
Mus. 39. 22, and many inscriptions which contain the same matter. — October, 
1852.] 

[In addition to all its other values, this character when preceded by ^^f- 
represents m-^ t^>- ^^, Mar.duk^ the 1T)Z3 of Scripture. — September, 
1852-] 

83. No. 66. >-q. F. 140. na. H. 49. 

No. 67. ^. F. 192. neorno. H. 49. This is used for J^) in the verb 
ne.te.Vu.tishj '" we made ;" West. D. 10 ; but inasmuch as it was also used for 
ni in the name of Nineveh (»-j:|y ^ ^% Ni.nu.a^ or ^.^ ^ ^y ^^ 
Ni.fia.d\ and in some inflexions of nouns, a doubt may be entertained as to 
which was the proper value. I think that this question is best settled by the 
Van inscriptions. This is the termination of the accusative singular and of 
the genitive plural, and is also the penultimate character in the latter. In these 
positions the short vowel can alone be tolerated ; m for the accusative singular, 
mni for that of the genitive plural, would be contrary to all analogy of cognate 
languages. 

No. 67, a. so/. H. 52. Compare 6r. 3. 59, and x. 19. Also a determi- 
native prefix. See No. 10, b. 

No. 68. 1^. F.211. nu. H. 49. 

No. 69. {^. F. 274. nw. H. 49,* 

No. 70. ^. F.287. an. H. 49. 

No. 70, a. U. H. 49. In proper names, and to express the idea of" God ;" 
it is the Hebrew /8. 

No. 70, b. Asshur. H. 49. It is interchanged with m-^, of which this 
is certunly the value, too often for the interchange to be attributed to mistake 
See BoTTA, 21. 80, where " the Gods" is expressed by this last character with 

* [This may be written for distinction nt2. It is interdianged with i^ ^ff]^ <^^ "9^ ^^nTs 
the latter in the name of the God m-^ ^ <^t» -^•'•^ — September, 1852.] 
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the plural sign ; 9. 34 being No. 70. I still consider this word to be the Per- 
sian ahura; and would read the name of the country '^^ ^-J^ ^^9 Asshur.di, 
not An.di or H.du 

This character, No. 70, is used as a determinative prefix before names of 
gods, and it forms with other characters many monograms, the value of which 
cannot possibly be known from their component parts. Thus, with jjfi, pa^ or 
>Pj:, oA?, it is to be read >-r^ ^^ ^^T» -Ara.6'i.rf,"Nebo;" with ^T[T, mu or 
mesh^ or <^J ^y, aur.tu, it is to be read t:^> ^yj^, Mar.duk; and so in other 
instances. 

No. 71. ^^^Sfff- in or yen. H. 50. See note in section 1. 

No. 72. jrjfj. F. 256. un or wen. H. 49. 

As an ideograph it is used for ^^ man/' homo, including men, women, and 
children. 

34. No. 73. ^. F. 181. sa. H. 49. 

No. 74. ^. F.107. si. H. 50. 

No. 75. ^. F. 126. su. H. 50. 

These characters correspond to ^^^ ^►, and ^ respectively, in the aflSxes 
of the third person ; the vowels in these last are determined with the greatest 
certainty, and those of the former must be the same. We have after a t (an s 
substituted for a ;, or a vowel the t after which has been omitted) for the aflSx 
**his,"*ii; in other situations, shu; for the affix "her," sa; in other situations, 
sha ; for the affix " their," when masculine, wn, and when feminine, sin ; in other 
situations, shun and shin. 

From this it is natural to infer that the consonant in Nos. 73-75 is equiva- 
lent to that in the more usual affixes with a prefixed t* Nevertheless, the 

* Another instance of the connexion between the characters of the 8 and tih series is deserving 
of being noticed. A common sentence after the mention of cities is (xppali aq.qur, az hm oih. 
r'u.up. In p. 70 of my last paper, I interpreted the two first words, ** I shot arrows against, I 
made a bank against;" but the Behistan inscription, L 25, proves, as Colonel Rawuhson has 
remarked, tiiat the first verb must mean some mode of destruction ; he refers it to nb% but I think 
it rather comes from bSd, '* I overthrew;" the second verb is probably " f dug up," from npa ; the 
third clause IB most certainly, *< I burned with fire," from n*l3 and ^fe Now in the penultimate 
line of the inscription on the Nimrod obelisk we have a similar passage in the Pathal conjugation, 
instead of the Kal. It is (see the original) <tf.to.jMii; crfLto.^or, m hm a.ia.rap. In thisconjuga- 
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former consonant is the Hebrew D ; as appears from its use in Par.su^ '^ Persia," 
D^Q, and Par.sa.a% "a Persian;'* also in na.gi.akh^ ►V^ •^ -^»-HFW, " car- 
rying away;" BoTTA, 41. 33 ; and es.su. kha^ 5:^^^ a^ ^<, '' I carried away" 
BoTTA, 70. 9. The root is nD3 ; which has this meaning in Hebrew. From this 
I infer^ that the Hebrew consonant corresponding to that which these letters 
contain is D; not If , as Colonel Bawiinson makes it; but that the Hebrew D 
was sounded as te; the K^ of the affiz, when unaffected by the proximity of f» 
being sharp s^ which, as all etymologists know» is easily convertible into an A, 
which characterizes all the above affixes in the Syro-Arabian languages. I may 
as well here remark, though it is an anticipation, that I by no means consider 
the consonant of the sh, or Hf series, to have always had this sharp sound. I 
confine my observation to its value in the affixes of the third person, and to 
the prefix of the Shaphel conjugation, which become H in the Syro-Arabian 
languages. 

No. 75. a. rib. H. 49. 

This is its value in the name of Sennacherib, which it most generally ter- 
minates, though ir.ba is substituted in many texts; in like manner we have 
gin and ge.na at the end of the name Sargon; and, as I infer by analogy, 
BcU.adan and Bal.ad.na. The a was added, either for emphasis, or to form 
the genitive ; and this led to the shortening of the preceding vowel. 

No. 76. ^^<J. F. 10. si. H. 52. This is clearly interchanged with 
No. 74, Compare in. 40, and Pobteb's transcript, 1. 9, with m. 31. 

No. 76, a. oi. H. 52. It occurs between Mar.duk.hal and na in the 
name of the Chaldean king. I think ad a more likely value for it to have than . 
adan, which Colonel Rawlinson gives it. The same termination occurs in the 
name of the king on the hexagonal prism in the British Museum, who was 
probably Asshur.akh.adan^ and in that on Lord Aberdeen's stone, which I 
strongly suspect to contain an equivalent name. The monogram »^J^ ^y^ 

tion, the second syllable is regularly ta ; the first terminates with the first radical, or its sub* 
stitute, n being here changed to ^ as it was in Kal, to p and 9, we should then expect ash.ta; 
and for this we have a. m. Give the consonants io and D the values I suppose them to have, and 
thb is in effect a substitution of aUa for asta, It is rather curious, that this irregularity is precisely 
the reverse of what occurs in Hebrew in the case of verbs which begin with a sibilant. In Hebrew 
we should have estariph for eUanph^ which would be according to the analogy of other verbs. 
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with which the latter commences, may have been pronounced Aashur, when 
designating a divine name ; though I believe it to have been Shamash or Sham- 
shi, according to the case, when the material sun was intended.* 

Colonel Rawlinson says, that this character is used as a monogram for 
Babylon. Not having been made acquainted with his data, I will not speak 
positively; but I entertain a very strong conviction that he labours under a 
mistake. The monogram to which he seems to refer occurs in Pobteb's 
transcript, 2. 12; and a comparison of it with the present character in 1. 9, 
leads me to consider them different, though resembling one another. The un- 
cial characters occurring in vn. 11, and iii. 40, which correspond to them, are 
as unlike as could well be imagined. 

35. After the full explanation that I have given of the mode of representing 
Jf in sections 18-20, it will be unnecessary for me to say much on that subject 
now. Let it suffice to say, that it is often unrepresented, the vowel con- 
nected with it being alone expressed ; and that a strong tendency existed to 
shorten this vowel to o, contrary to analogy, so as to render verbs containing J/, 
as a radical, specially irregular. Thus, not only was I[^ at the commencement 
of the first person of the aorist represented by e or o^ but Jf and even ^Jf was 
expressed in the same manner. When a consonant was used to express Jf^ 
characters of the kh series were most frequently employed ; but occasionally, 
it would seem, those of the to series were employed. If tmbish, which occurs 
after the royal name and before " the great gods," in the Khorsabad inscriptions, 
is not " servant of," = ^^,j I must confess myself unable to explain it.f On the 
other hand, as I pointed out in my former paper, we have ab.cPe.ish.tar.ti and 
ah.de.wH.ish.tar.ti^ used indifferently to express the name of the king of Sidon, 
contemporary with Esarhaddon ; and though I do not identify this king with 
the Abdistartus of the Tyrian Annals cited by Josephus, as Colonel Rawun- 

* [I now think that the rojral name on Lord Aberdebn's stone should be read ShamaahMkh . 
od. no.— October, 1852.] 

f [The word is wi.gir^ and I believe it to refer to the countrj of Mesopotamia, not to the 
king. I would now translate it, ** thr care, or object of regard, of (the great gods"). ^< 
has a double value, hiah otpiaK and gw or kir. This weakens, but does not annihilate, the evi- 
dence for w being a representative of V. — September, 1852.] 
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80K represents me to hove done, I think it quite evident that we have in all 
cases the one name, TMtWjnDSf. 

I proceed with the Pi series : 

No. 77. 8^. F.44. pa. H. 49. 

Na 77, a. akiru. f H. 49. As No. 78 has certainly die value of pa, it is not 
impossible that No. 77 has the value of the two component elements of this 
compound character. This is the more likely, as we have No. 77 before tinay 
in the Gentile adjective derived from the name of a country ; and Shirutaika is 
a known Egyptian name for an Asiatic people.* Again, '^ ^ «Ky^« is ^ Syria," 
or a portion thereof; and may it not be Shirutif Colonel Sawusson has 
offered another explanation of this name; he reads it A;Aatti/f andi(rAatt»is un- 
questionably interchanged with it in the Ehorsabad and other inscriptions ; 
but on the other hand, may these not be different names, the one including the 
other, as Bavaria, for example, and Germany? I give both values, and I 
should not be surprised if it should turn out that the character had both of 
them, as well as pa. 

No. 77, b. khat. B. See what has just been said. 

No. 78. ^M y. pa. H. 49. This is distinctly interchanged with No. 77 ; 
compare vl 58, and vn. 32. Colonel Sawliksoh identified the name in which 
this occurs with Borsippa; but he read it Bartsira^ supposing that we had 
here another example of ^ the interchange of the I and r with the v or &." — 
(Comm. p. 37). This is an interchange of which I deny that there is any ex- 
ample whatever. 

No. 79. ^. F. 37. pe or po. H. 49. See section 11. Ittakesa^|][ 
after it in the Van inscriptions. 

No. 80. \\^. T. 59. pu. H. 52. 

* [The Shirutinay certainly inhabited the northern part of Syria. Kinalua^ their capital city, 
most have been near the site of Antioch. The A.ra .a^n.tu^ evidently the Orontes, flowed by it ; 
and the name of the Ap . rt^ which appears from the inscriptions to have been on the other side of 
it, is still presenred in Afrin^ a small river to the north of Antioch. This is, I belieye, as probable a 
site for the Shirutema of the Hieroglyphic inscriptions aa any other ; and I therefore adhere to 
this reading of the name before ns. — October, 1862.] 

t [^ is repeatedly interchanged with !!< ^^9 ^^ * o!*d or aX not only in the name of 
Khatti^ Syria, which is certainly to be thus read, but in other word8..^September, 1852.] 
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No. 81. ]^. F. 115. pu. B. These two characters are interchanged, 
and both certainly terminate in u. I have given my reasons for supposing 
them both puj and that bu was wanting in section 11, and under No. 8. 

36. I have abeady stated, that No. 32 expressed both za and sa. The other 
characters banning with these consonants differ. I make — 

No. 82. t^. F. 80. Be or bo. H. 50. 

No. 83. f^i-f. F. 205. sti. H. 49. 

The connexion between these characters and the vowels which belong to 
them will be evident from comparing the two forms which I gave id, my litho- 
graph of 1850. Compare B. M. 40. 50, 51, and 11. 

^- ^ m ^- 1^-^ m^ 

That the consonant belonging to these characters is If, s, not D, s, as Co- 
lonel Bawunson makes it, will, I think, appear evident from the following 
considerations. No. 82 begins the name of Sidon, pTV, B. M. 43. 10 ; ^^Hfff , 
which contains No. 82 (compare Botta, 40. 18, and 36. 13), is used in the name 
of Egypt, Un)iD , Beh. 5. No. 83 is used in the name of Egypt, Botta, 2. 5 ; <J:^ , 
which begins the name of Tyre, "IIV, B. M. 43. 10, contains No. 83. Compare 
the final syllable of the royal name in 1. 1, and on some of the bricks. This 
final syllable is written IV, or IIV, in all the variations of the name Nebuchad- 
nezzar which are found in the Bible ; and lastly, many words which contain 
No. 82 obviously correspond to Hebrew words which contain V ; as the words 
for « sheep," 1«V ; " rising (of the sun)," flSV ; and " earth," p«. See section 
13. It is commonly supposed that ts expresses the pronunciation of V; but I 
have shown that this was what D represented. In my paper on the Hiero- 
glyphic Alphabet, I proved that certain letters which begin the names of Tyre, 
Sidon, and Sarepta, all of which began with !f in Hebrew, expressed the sound 
of our cA, that is, tsh. This view of the value of these characters has been 
since taken by Viscount De Bouoe and others ; and it is now, I believe, gene- 
rally admitted to be correct. It is confirmed by the transcription of the name 
of Nebuchadnezzar in the Behistun inscription in Persian. The last syllable 
which contains V is written chur. 

We have thus D = te; If = tsh; and T I believe to have been used as the 

2t^2 
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H9onant corresponding to both of these, having the double value dz and dzh orj. 
The only simple sibilant appears to have been Itf ; which must have represented 
all the sounds Sj sh, z, and zh^ so far as they were used in the language. 

Such are the conclusions at which I have arrived respecting the true powers 
of the consonants contained in these characters. I transcribe them, however, 
according to the received values of the Hebrew or Arabic letters to which they 
correspond. 

37. I now pass to the Qpph series. In the Babylonian uncial writing this 
was not used ; and, curiously enough, characters which did not correspond in 
their proper use were employed as corresponding, when p was to be expressed. 
Thus qa was expressed by ga; but qt and qu were expressed by ki and ku. In 
the other varieties of Assyrio-Baby Ionian writing the following characters of the 
q series are used ; but they were occasionally replaced by the above-mentioned 
substitutes. The common word Sip, for instance, denoting ''near'' — ^with the 
preposition *' in'* before it, " within," — and after other prepositions being a sort 
of expletive — ^is constantly written with an initial ki 

No. 84 ^y. qa. H. 52. It occurs in d.qa^ ^^ I took;" and qa.H the 
dative of qaU These would be in Hebrew np^M and Jinp. The HeA is 
dropped, as it often is in Assyrian. The last word signifies '* hold, prison," in 
the phrase *^ I put in hold;" and is often a mere expletive, like the pair of up- 
lifted arms in Hieroglyphics. Kimuti qatiya^ which occurs so often in the 
inscriptions, signifies, as I am persuaded, ^^ belonging to me (lit., to my holding)." 
This character occurs also in the word ^^ she camels," anaqati, in B. M. 68. 2. In 
the Targum of Est. i. 2, a she camel is Mp3K. It also occurs in qa.hal, ^^ over 
against," ^np, Botta, 8. 9. [See No. 168, a.— October, 1862.] 

No. 85. JQ. qeov qo. H. 52. 

This occurs in the plural Pihel participle we.da.qe.qu^ B. M. 76. 6 ; which 
is also written with No. 86 in Botta, 175. 7. The more correct spelling is with 
daq in place of rfa, as we find the word in 166. 8, and most of the similar in- 
scriptions. In B. M. Stand. 22, we have the name of a country written La.q'e.e^ 
this character being followed by ^. I have met the derived adjective written 
La.qa.dy with No. 84. This seems conclusive as to the value. 

No. 86. JflJ. qi. H. 52. 

See what has just been said. This occurs in the name of Hezekiah, 
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liTptri; which, in B. M. 61. 11, is written Kha.za.qi.ay.u. The name of a 
dty^ which I take to be Damascus, is written with this character, when in the 
dative, in Botta, 146. 21.* The same name is written in 145. 21 with No. 84 
and in 95. 1 with No. 87. 

No. 86, a. Un. R Compare Botta, 36. 5 and 40. 6. 

No. 87- ^^. Jti. H. 52. This occurs repeatedly in the word signi- 
fying " distant," from pm. In Botta, 17. 59, we have ma.da.a'y ru.q'u.u.ti, 
" Media the distant." [Rather, " distant Medians."— October, 1852.] The 
Kheth is here omitted, as in the derivatives of np/. See what is said on Nos. 
85 and 86. 

38. No. 88. ^. F. 85. ra. H. 49. 

No. 89. >^^^]. P. 73. ri. H. 50. 

[No. 89, a. dal. H. 52. Compare Botta, 147. 10 and 74. 6.— October, 
1852.] 

No. 90. »-IS3|[- ri H. 52. Repeatedly interchanged with the preceding, 
of which it cannot be considered a calligraphic variant. Colonel Rawlinson 
has not noticed it 

No. 91. A^y, i-ryiy. f. 51. m. h. 49. 

No. 92. <t->-tf<f. F(32 + 73). ar. H. 49. 

No. 93. '^. F. 194. irovyer. H. 49. 

No. 94. •-tl^lf . F. 91. «r. H. 49. In the Babylonian inscriptions it is 
used as the preceding ; but in the Assyrian it only occurs phonetically in pro- 
per names, and to represent " a city,*' T?/. It is used as a determinative before 
names of cities. 

No. 95. tii^. F. 239. ur or wer. H. 49. This is chiefly used in Baby 
Ionian inscriptions. 

• [The name of this city is ^dfc >l- I^TT» Dt.maah.qL I inferred that >f- had the 
▼sine mash (as well as that of har) from its use in ^is name and in X^ >X-, aha . maaK ** the sun/' 
Of this yalue I have just met with a most unexpected yerification. In an Aasyrian syllabarium, or 
unfortunately, I should rather say, a fragment of one, found by Mr. Latabd at Kouyunjik, and 
now in the British Museum, the two values har and mash are given to this character. I may add, 
that the three values Ub^ dan^ and kal are given to ^TT! ; and the readings Kal. di^ Chaldea, for 
the country about the Lower Euphrates, and Kal . khu^ Galah, nbs, for the city at Nimrud, are 
thus rendered certain. — October, 1852.] 
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No. 96. Jty. F, 252. ur or wer. H. 49. 

No. 96, a. lik. R. Compare B. M. 27, v. 34, and Bel 46. ^"B^^aM, 
IB here interchanged with a.li.kitt, precisely as ^ y>^, a.shib (see p. 23 of my 
former paper) is interchanged with a.shi.bu.fu. Compare BoTTAt 168. 26, 
and 165. 9. Lik is a secondary value of No. 96, only used in derivatives of the 
verb j7il or "]r ; just as shib is a secondary value of No. 64, only used in de- 
rivatives of 2ttr, or, as it would appear, 2XtfD .* As the plurals correspond 
in vowels, the singular should do so too. Colonel Rawunson gives lak, 
lik, and liku; the latter because he supposes a character to be itu which I 
read hit. 

39. No. 97- ^<y. F. 273. sha. 

No. 98. ^. F. 175. sha. 

In the Babylonian inscriptions of Nebuchadnezzar No. 98 is very rarely used, 
and perhaps in its secondary meaning, except in one place, where it is certainly 
the relative particle, — see vil 35. On the contrary, in the Achasmenian inscrip- 
tions, the use of No. 98 is universal. The Assyrian inscriptions use them both 
indiscriminately. I should have liked to establish a phonetic distinction between 
them, causing one to be used in one dialect and the other in another; but I 
can trace no satisfactory distinction as to their use. Each represents the sharp s, 
passing into A, of the causative conjugation and the affixes of the third person ; 
and each represents also the soft sound which we may naturally attribute to 
the relative and the preposition denoting the genitive, passing into the Chaldee 
d. If a distinction be made, the similarity of No. 97 to da would lead us to 
consider it as the sonant za^ and No. 98 as the surd m; but, I repeat, I can see 
no ground in the inscriptions for making such a distinction. 

No. 98, a. gavy qar. H. 52. 

This is used as the first syllable in the name of Carchemish ; and though 
this be written in Hebrew with iwoKaphs^ I inferred from the quadrants, which 
represented them both in the Hieroglyphics, that the proper spelling would 
be with Qophs, as it is in Arabic. The point seems settled by the transcription 
of the name of the king of Carchemish, who was contemporary with the obelisk 

* [It is incorrect to state that ^ has the yalue Mb in this word only. It represents Mb or 
9hip in other word8.*-October, 1852.] 
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king, and of course with Jehu. It is written, Ob. 85, ^ >->^ ^^^ ShT» 
for which we have B. M. 15. 30, J^ ^J^ ^. Colonel Rawlikson supposes 
that we have here equivalent monograms for the name of a god, which he 
makes ^^ the sun," or ^^ fire ;" but I cannot suppose **^y, after sa, to have any 
other value than an* I read the name in both cases Sangara, and without the 
final a, Sangar. The use of ^ for q, of which I have given instances, leads me 
to read Qar in the name of the city, as well as to give the value qa to the 
following t^liy^* The name is thus Qar.qa.mesk^ rather than Gar. ga. mesh. 

No. 99. ^. sha. H. 52. 

A character which is omitted in Fisher's list, but which seems to me 
clearly to correspond to this, occurs several times in the great inscription of the 
India House, in place of P. 273, No. 97. See in particular v. 27 and 34, where 
it represents the preposition '* of," or the relative particle. 

No. 99, a. gar, qar, H. 52. 

This is interchanged with No. 98, a, in the name of Carchemish. 

No. 100- ^^^. F. 26. she or sho. H. 49. 

Colonel Rawlinson in his table makes this ^z; that is, as I understand 
him, z terminating a syllable, but preceded by any vowel. In p. xxiv. he 
transcribes it by te, without completing the syllable, and then gives V for the 
corresponding Hebrew letter. It is plain, however, to me that ^^^ ^^^ ^^ 
^<yy, in m. 66, is the Shaphd participle of the same verb, from which we have 
in IV. 48 the first person singular of the aorist in Kal, ^yj ^^^ ^SaT* "^^^ 
former is " making," or " causing to be made ;" the latter " I make." In this 
latter Colonel Rawlinson himself admits that ^^ =I/K ; and surely in the former, 
on the same principle, ^^^ should be j/t£^. K^y][ be, as I think I have proved it to be, 
a short vowel distinct from a, i and u, it seems plain that ^^^ must terminate with 
the same short vowel. This completes the series of seven simple syllables con- 
taining sh^ which, with their homophones, are given from No. 97 to No. 106. 
The verb which Colonel Rawlinson reads yatsinima\ and refers to HIV, is, 
according to me, ye.sKe.im . ma . ^ah, from PDOf ; whence in Botta, 65. 13, we have 
in Kal, yesh.mi.ma^ *'he heard." 

This value is confirmed by the Van inscriptions, in which the present cha- 
racter is added to the theme for the termination of the nominative. Now, that 
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she or sho (with the first Sanskrit vowel) should be added to the theme to 
express the nominative in this very early specimen of an Indo-European 
language, is just what we should expect This is the way in which etymo- 
logists account for the actual s of the Greek and Latin ; but it would be con- 
trary to all analogy for i^ or any other vowel than the first Sanskrit, to follow 
sh in the nominative singular. Colonel Rawlinsom's value 'z is clearly erro- 
neous. Would he read the above participle watbiah^ in place oi my toe. sho, 
Vi . ish ? 

No, 101. {y. F. 32. shl H. 49 

No. 101, a. pan. R Compare B. M. 45. 31, and Ob. 36. 

No. 101, b. liv or Urn. H. 52. Compare Botta, 43. 115» and 51. 101. 

This character also stands for '^ a thousand." 

No. 102. Jf. Atf. F.48. 8hu. H. 49. (p. 70.) 

No. 102, a. qat. H. 52. Only in the word treated of under No. 84 ; 
which is frequently expressed by this character ; see B. M. Stand. 41. 55, et 
passim. More correctly, however, it seems as if it should be written ^^fffi with 
two additional wedges.* 

No. 103. J. shu. tt49. (p. 70.) 

This is perpetually interchanged with the preceding ; but it is also used 
with other values which I cannot explain; as in « J, B. M. Stand. 3, &c., a 
common title of Assyrian kings.f 

No. 104. ^. F. 45. ash. H. 49. 

No. 105. ^. F. 90. ish or yesh. H. 49. 

No. 106. J^J. F. 262. ush or wesh. H. 49. 

* [It has this yalue (or qad) in proper names also. It is used without the additional wedges in 
the most ancient inscriptions ; and they were probably added to distinguish it from the affix ^* his,** 
with which in these inscriptions it is apt to be confounded. It represents '* hands;'* and I suspect 
that it was also read yade. It is not improbable that the two small wedges were added ideographi- 
cally to represent the two hands. — October, 1852.] 

t [It is used interchangeably with {X<<, or its plural ^^ ^>-<y-< ; the last characters of 
which prove that the first, as yet unknown, is of the form CImA, Cish^ or CWA, the root having 
a double W preceded by an unknown consonant It probably signifies " nations,** ^' races,** or 
the like.— October, 1852.] 
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Ideographically this denoted "male," Bel. 31 ; which is transcribed in Bel. 
17, by ^<<<< ru; the power of the former syllable being as yet unknown to me. 
It is natural to think of the Hebrew HST, reading, zik.ru.* 

No. 107. liJL, H^. yesh. H. 52. Compare Variants, B. M. Stand. 6, S.f 
[Na 107, a. duk^ duq^ tuk, tuq. H. 52. Compare the Variants in B. M. 
Standard, just referred to ; and see B. M. 84. 4, and West. N. R. 16. In the 
former place, it occurs in a.duk^ " I smote;" which is written with du.ku (for 
the pluperfect) in Beh. 29. The latter reference is to the name of Cappadocia, 
where the Greek form has d^ the Persian t. In an unpublished inscription it 
is represented by J^|^ Q[, tu.ku. — October, 1852.] 

40. No. 108. j^. F. 272. ta. H. 49. 

In the older Ninevite inscriptions, this is used to express the preposition 
" from." In the Khorsabad inscriptions, and in those which follow to the time 
of Nebuchadnezzar, sha is used for this preposition ; and in the Achsemenian 
inscriptions we have la, I offer this as the first contribution towards the classi- 
fication of the inscriptions in respect to dialects. It is not the only one that I 
have observed, but it seems the best marked. Of course I read this prepo- 
sition phonetically, ta. 

No. 109. V^y. F. 275. te or to. H. 49. 

There can be no doubt as to the consonantal part of this value, nor that it 
is distinct from ta and tu. Colonel Bawlinson makes it tij a homophone of 
No. 110; but I have shown in section 21, that these characters are not equi- 
valent. I may add, that in the Van inscriptions, the present character always 
takes ^ for the vowel to be supplied after it, while No. 110 takes t^. It is 
plain, too, that in the verb at the beginning of Wbstbbgaard's D. 12, which 

* [I have since ascertained, that I was right in this conjecture* Compare Botta, 43. 105, and 
35. 87; where zik.ri in the plural, written with this character, is interchanged with zi. ibr, the 
singular theme. The character occurs also in the name of a Babylonian or Chaldean city, which 
it forms with the usual addition of ^^Q* This might be read Zik^ but I know no such name. — 
October, 1852]. 

t [We have J^j- ^TTT^ '^^ ^^ I ' ^^^ ' ^ ^^^ ^^ * ^^^' representing they did or they made^ *llWTlf\ 
It occurs in such expressions as sha makhiru la yeehu^ " what former (kings) did not do," and 
eha nSba la yeahu, '* of which count they did not make," L e. " which were not to be counted."— 
October, 1852.] 

VOL. xxn. 2 X 
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begins with ^^ V^t the analogical Hebrew form would be tE^3^^ Now the 
vowel eoT ois the special representative of the Sheoa mobU&. 

No. 110. i^y-^. F. 84. ti. H.49. 

No. 111. ^:3^. F. (26 + 202.) te. H.49. 

I have not met either of these characters used ideographically ; but each of 
them represents a noun, which I believe to signify " water-/' the former in the 
dative and the latter in the accusative case. The plural, too, seems to be repre- 
sented by ttUi, written (perhaps to prevent confusion) with Nos. 112 and 114, 

No. 112. r^T- F. 105. tu. H. 49. 

This is interchanged with the preceding ; compare Botta, 165. 9 and 166. 9 ; 
40. 4 and 44. 4 ; 40. 16 and 54. 13, &c.* Colond Bawunson's value ta is evi- 
dently grounded on the Behistun transcription of Naditabira^ which is else- 
where written with No. 115. The same interchange occurs in the name of 
Gamata, and in saltu^ '^ a battle f but this only proves that these two characters 
have the same value ; not that their value is ta. No stress should be laid on 
the transcription of a short medial or of a terminal voweL 

No. 112, a. par. H. 49. 

It has this value in the Aduemenian names of Persia, Parthia, and Saparda, 
and iapar.ri.sha^ Bel. 8, which has the determinative prefix of great beasts, 
and must, I think, signify ^ horses for riding," fix>m tSHS). 

No. 112, b. ^m. H. 52. 

See 4, b, with which it is interchanged. 

This is also used for ^^ day V' but is rather phonetic than ideographic. Tu 
would thus signify in the nominative both ^^ a da/' and ^^ water;" No. 112 being 
always used in the former sense, and No. Ill in the latter. The former has 
for its dative ^y <J^, tu.m, the latter ft'. No. 110, The connexion between 
D1^ and D^ cannot fail to suggest itself; but it is difficult to think that the 
Hebrew ^ can be a corruption of J1. K it be, yam is probably a plural form, 
as in Phoenician, corresponding to tuti (see No. Ill), rather than to tu. In 
some cases, however, the present character is clearly ideographic. The group 

* [We haye, boweTer, in B. M. 20. 10, ^^^f used, while in 22. 35, the same word 18 written 
with ^y ^tiy^* '^^ renders it probable that, thoagh these characters were o&w oonfooiided, 
No. 1 1 1 was distinctiTelj ti. See notes in p. 328 and p. 342^— Octobtf, 1852.] 
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{^ ^, for kaepa, ** silver,'' is one instance ; and here it has perhaps the meaning 
*' water," as >-|f-^f which replaces it in the word for khuram^ "gold," seems 
to signify ^ flamei" or ^^ fire." To other words it is prefixed as a determinative 
prefix. 

[No. 112, c. ui, of. H. 52. See note, p. 319.— October, 1852.] 

[No. 112, d. Ukh. H. 52. Compare the conclusion of Bel. 2, with Rich, 
1. 4.— October, 1852.] 

No. 113. V. F. 24 to. R See p. Ixxv. of his Memoir. 

No. 113, a. kur. R 

Chiefly, if not exclusively, in derivatives from the root 13T, to remember. 

No. 113, b. m4it. H. 49. 

It occurs with this value in the name of Hamath. Compare Ob. 88, and 
B. M. 15. 36. In Westebgaabd's N. R. 33, ma. ti.ya. is used for '^ my countiy;" 
and in the fragment, Botta, 53. 13, compared with 43. 104, we have V for 
9it'a .d.ti; though it might at first appear that in this passage, as well as in Wss- 
tsbqaabd's H. 8. 16, the mdtu were distinct from the V^ y>^-^. 

No. 113, c. shot, shad. R 

Colonel Rawuhsok marks this with a (?), yet it appears to me that it is far 
the most usual value, when not ideographic; and it is certainly as well ascer- 
tained as any of the others. Compare ix. 8, and Botta, 42. 77 ; Botta, 21. 16, 
and 9. 18 ; B. M. 12. 2, and Botta, 1. 1. 

[No. 113, d. kU. IL 52. In Ob. 13. An impublished inscription, con- 
taining the same title, has la.a^t This is a very common value in the more 
ancient inscriptions; it occurs also in D'e.ig.lat/^ the Tigris," Beh. 35. — 
October,1852.] 

[No. 113, e. not. H. 52. Compare B. M. 15. 24, and Ob. 76.— October, 
1852.] 

[No. 113, f. Hmu. H. 52. Compare B. M. Stand, and Variants. — October, 
1852.] 

[No. 113, g. ekshu. H. 52 -^^-^ ^y is repeatedly used for ekshut, " I 
subdued ;" see note in p. 319.* — October, 1852.] 

* [I rather think now that dethud, ** I reached,'* and AbIM, ** I rabdiied,** are diatiiiel worda. 
—October, 1852.] 

2x2 
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No. 114. J{^^. R196. ti H. 49. 

This is repeatedly interchanged with No. 110; the Great Inscription at 
the India House has No. 110 very frequently, where Gbotefbkd's barrel has 
No. 114. 

[No. 114, a. dim. H. 52. The group >^^^ ]*- occurs in the epigraphs 
over the has reliefs representing the transport to Nineveh of colossal figures of 
animals. It seems to correspond to the Hebrew illO^T, ^^ a likeness or effigy." 
I read the word dim.mi.^ — October, 1852.] 

No. 115. ^1^. F. 210, tu. H. 52- 

See what is said on No. 112, with which it is interchanged. This is used as 
a determinative prefix to names of beasts of burden, and expressed some one 
distinctively, probably " an ass." 

17^ Matf, 1852. 

* [Among some inscriptions from pieces of Urra eotia in the British Museum, which Mr. Lataid 
recently showed me, was one which I recognised m an Assyrian syllabarium. Unfortunately, it is 
but a fragment; but enough remains to show its nature. It contains parts of four columns, each 
of which is divided by ruled lines into three series. That in the middle contains the characters 
to be yalued ; that on the left contains the values ; and that on the right contains the plural form, 
or the value which the character would have if the plural sign were added. This syllabary, 
which will probably be speedily published by the authorities at the Museum, establishes a number 
of points on which doubts ukay yet linger in some minds. First, it proves that the characters 
are syllabic; secondly, that many values belong to the same character; and thirdly, that ^TI 
and ^, and probably t^^ ^d ^f^* ^re distinct I observed in a note to Na 69, that 
its value was probably ntt. The Assyrian syllabary represents Nosl 83 and 87 as terminatmg 
with a similar long vowel; they would be sit and ^. I have reason to believe also that, if this 
distinction be admitted, Nos. 1 1 1 and 120 would be til and M. The syllabary appears, from the 
forms of the characters, to be of late date. It is probably to be referred to about 660 B. C. Many 
values which it assigns to characters have not yet been found in inscriptions; but others had 
been previously recognised either by Colonel Rawldisoii or by myself^ as having the very values 
assigned to them. I can only give as a specimen of the arrangement one entry, to which I have 
already referred in a note to No. 86. 

T H ^ I + I H n I 

The value of the middle character is wuuh^ ma.cfA; which would be in the plural nCa.i.ikiL 
In this syllabary Na 1 14 is valued as <ysi|^^^f^i cTi • im.— October, 186a] 
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POSTSCRIPT* 

41. The following characters, having simple syllabic values, ascertained since 
this paper was read, may be added to the list : 

No. 116. t^^^y. va. H. 52. See note on No. 27 ; but rather ava. 

No. 117. tJ[. tha. H. 52. See note in page 324. 

No. 118. 5r^^- *^- ^' ^^' I^^rchanged with No. 98 in Shwhan.f 

No. 118, a. tur, thur. H. 62. Compare Botta, 151. 10, and Ob. 75. I 
would read esh.thur, from ItOB^, in Ob. 72 ; the meaning being, " I wrote." 

No. 119. -*^y. U. H. 52. In Botta, 6. 12, " upper and lower" is ex- 
pressed by e:y][ -^1 ^ ^l^'^y* ^.K ti shap.U, This determines the initial conso- 
nant in the value of the character. The vowel may be inferred from the form 
ana.ma.a^h.liy near the end of the Nimrud Standard inscription, signifying, 
" abundantly, to the full." This character is the final one in this word in the 
original, though the small oblique wedge is omitted in the printed copy ; and 
the final vowel of the infinitive is regularly i. 

No. 120. t:^^. lu. H. 52. Compare Botta, 149. 11, with 84. 6. A 
comparison of the inscription of Xerxes at Mount El wand, 1. 6, with Wbst. D. 3, 
where the Persepolitan form of this character, Jif^^, is interchanged with ]^ ^^, 
tends to show that the value was lH, See notes in p. 328 and p. 342. 

No. 120, a. duk, duq. R ? Colonel Rawlinson gives this value to the 
Persepolitan form of the character which occurs in Beh. 65 ; but gives the 
Assyrian form among the unknown characters. This characterand No. 107, a, 
are both used in a.duh, " I smote," in B. M. 84. 4 and 17. 

No. 121. i^ ^J^. shu. H. 52. In the word for " mares," shuahu, Bel. 7. 

* The paper as originally sent conduded with an apology for not adding the characten which 
had no single syllabic yalues. These are now added, together with some characters haying simple 
syllabic values which have been since disoovered. 

t This, and some interchanges subsequently noticed, occur in unpublished inscriptions shown 
to me by Mr. Latard. 
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Ideographically, it represented ^^ a star ;*** and it is remarkable, that the Egyptian 
word for star was su. 

No. 122. '^. ash. H. 52. Interchanged with No, 104. 

No. 123. <<<. ish^yesL B. Interchanged repeatedly with No. 105. See 
also the passage quoted under No. 171. 

Preceded by t^J^ , it forms the name of the god San, as I stated in my former 
paper. 

No. 124. ^^»-^- F. 69. ush, wesh. R In the name of Darius; and 
also, as I lately observed, interchanged with No. 106 in at.fu.ash, ^ I departed,*" 
in which it is cognate to at. tu.shu, ^^ I had departed,"* and at.tu.aha; these last 
words being written with Nos. 108 and 98 respectively. 

No. 124, a. sir. H. 49. See my former paper, p. 63. 

42. I now proceed to the characters with compound syllabic values. 

No. 125. 5^^][. F. (192+105). aim. H. 52. I presume that this is 
its value, when sounded at all, in the singular number and in regimen ; but it 
is often a determinative of kinds of stones and of objects made of stone. In the 
plural it would be read abnu or abne; and in the gentile noun belonging to the 
city TUAbneitis interchanged with ttf ^-^]j a5.na,giving TU.abna.a'y. This 
interchange shows the identity of this noun with the Hebrew pM . 

No. 125, a. tak. H. 52. On the Nimrud Obelisk, L 62, we have yet.tak. 
/u.fna, with this character in the second place. It is elsewhere written with 
pj^i which represents the second syllable in Artaxerzes ; and is plainly firom 
*73J1, •* to confide in." 

No. 126. i-IJ. P. 285. adi tt 49; interchanged repeatedly with yj <y^. 
Compare B.M. Stand. 21, 23, and Variants. 

No. 126, a. 6iZ. B. In various proper names; but t^^ F. 184, is more 
frequently added. 

No. 127. y. F. 1. ana. H. 49. Compare B. M. Stand. 22, 23, and 
Variants. 

No. 127, a. tish^ dish H. 52. In shal.la.tiah^ ^ for a spoil,** equivalent to 

* Ab in the following passage firom the as yet unpublished Annals of Assorakhbal: — SkaUatu 
luMia^ sAo, IHma f:t^J^ ^J^ ^^ skiUa ia pmku, oihbtla. ** His inunense spoH, whkfa, like 
the stars of heaven, they made no reckoning of, I oarried away.** 
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ana ehaUati; compare BeL 10, and Botta, 148. 4. In Bel. 7, it is, I believe, 
dish; ^ y, e.di8h{ana edi)^ being probably connected with ^ ^z^, e.du. 

43, No. 128. titf:]. bob. H. 49. It is the first syllable in Babylon; and 
ideographically denotes a gate, as Colonel Rawunson has pointed out. 

No. 129. ^lyyy* hid^ bit. H. 49. Signifying a house, tX^2, it is more pro- 
perly the latter. No. 17, a, is interchanged with this, being occasionally used 
for a house. It seems, however, to admit also the values bad, bat^ and perhaps 
also mid^ mii. As for the value of No. 17 as a simple syllable, I am now satis- 
fied that it was 6/, having found it interchanged with No. 8 in Mr. Latard's 
unpublished inscriptions ; and likewise No. 10, c, which contains it, with ^^ 
t^»-TTT. The following should, therefore, be substituted for what stands in the 
former part of this paper : 

No. 10, c. bU. R 

No. 17. be. R (Except as to the vowel.) 

No. 17, a. bad, bat, bid, bit. R 

No. 130. >f. bar. F. 41. R Compare Botta, 42. 103, and R 2. 19. 

No. 130, a. maah. H. 52. See note on No. 86. 

No. 131. ^s:^. bir. R Compare B. M. 44. 25, and Beh. 35. 

No. 132. 4>}S^' bira. H.52. Compare Bel. 61, and B. M. 42. 43 ; where 
^Sif: yj t-<^<jbir'a.d.tijBJxd ^< ^f| ^ ^^y bi.i^a.a.ti, are interchanged. 

No. 133. ^y. F. 177. bur, pur. H. 49. Compare v. 15 and 45. 

No. 134. ^Q' bard, bart. R Begins the name of Borsippa, inter- 
changeably with bar (No. 130) and ba.aW, before >-|f^» si, properly dzi or ji. 
This is consistent with its containing a final dental, but does not require it to do 
so. I have no doubt, however, that this is its value. 

No. 135. ]Q. F. 133. barit. H. 52. It follows the analogy of No. 125' 
and would be read, according to circumstances, bartu or barti. With the latter 
value it is transcribed in v. 8, by >f- ^^^ bar.ti. It takes the determinative 
of water, ^, before it; and with this it is used as a special determinative for 
names of rivers. By itself it signifies " a river." 

No. 136. ^. F. 166. bish, pish. H. 49. Compare in. 29 and 45. 

No. 136, a. ffir, kir, qk. H. 52. It occurs in several common words, gir, 
ri.ya, " my campaign ;*' zi.kir, " mention ;" qir.H, " the middle," &c- The first 
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of these words is vrritten ^e.ir.ri.ya, in an unpublished inscription from one of 
the Eouyunjik bulls. 

44. No. 137. J^^. gab.qab. R Compare West. D. 10, and C- 15. 

No. 138. ^'^. gab^ qah. H. 52. Colonel Rawijnson makes this an 
equivalent of No. 13; but compare Botta, 15. 11, and 21. 10, where it is inter- 
changed with the preceding character. 

No. 139. \. gav, gam. H. 52. Compare Botta, 145. 7, and 65 his 1. 
It begins a word which signifies "camels," which I read ^am.ma^. See Botta, 
145. 15. 

No. 140. ^^yf, <^yy. giV' girn. H. 52. It occurs in a title of the Sun, memahir 
gim.ri, which occurs in Ob. 8, written with this character, while ^f-^ -^4f » 
^e.im replaces it in an inscription in the British Museum, of a somewhat earlier 
period, in which the same thirteen deities mentioned on the Obelisk are men- 
tioned, though differently arranged. I would translate this title, " the hastener 
to go round." The character occurs in the first Hne in the title of Asshur, who 
is called in both "the great lord, king of the circle (gim.rat) of the great gods." 
The Circle of the Gods is a well-known Egyptian expression ; and, like the 
Assyrian Circle, it consisted of twelve, evidently connected with the twelve 
months. The Egyptian Circle, however, does not appear to have admitted a 
king, distinct from the twelve, as it appears from these two inscriptions, that 
the Assyrian Circle did. See Lepsius, fiber den ersten Aggptischen Ootterkreis^ 
in the Transactions of the Prussian Eonigl. Acad. derWissenschaften, for 1851. 

No. 140, a. kima. R Bepeatedly interchanged with ki.maj both in the 
feminine plural, kimdti^ ^^ belonging to," and as the particle of similitude '^ like," 
Hebrew IDp. 

No. 141. ^^- F. 160. gar. R. Compare vn. 30 and ix. 52. 

No. 142. *z^. F. 78. gur. H. 49. Compare iv. 66 and v. 23. 

No. 143. ^^^. guahur. H. 52. It is interchanged with y^»-^ .p.^, 
gu.shur; compare B. M. 15. 41, and Ob. 96. It denotes something made of 
wood, which the Assyrian kings brought from Mount Amana ; the determinative 
No. 37 is prefixed to it. This root signifies in the cognate languages (see 
GBSBNros under HB^J) trdbs, pons. I believe it means " the beams of the roof" 
I formerly thought that the second character in ra. 27 (F. 259), was a form of 
this ; but I now consider it to represent the erinuj which are joined to the gushuru. 
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on the Obelisk. The latter were, I believe, beams which lay horizontally. The 
former were upright poles. They were brought by Nebuchadnezzar from Le- 
banon, and were in the instance here mentioned gilt. The zvltd which they 
supported was an awning. 

45. No. 144. ^^, ^||y][. dag^dakjdaq. B. It occurs in t^^.^io^^.^'.^. 
BoTTA, 166. 8. 

No. 144, a. dir, thir. H. 52. In weshashthir^ "causing to be written." 
BeL27. 

No. 145. rV^^. F. 248. dav, dam. R Compare the different forms 
of davqdti in Bel. 3, yii. 1, and 1. 15. 

No. 146. ^^. dan. H. 52. See note in p. 335. Before I had seen the 
syllabary referred to, I had given the character this value. I inferred from the 
equivalence of t^y^ f^ to ^^ ^ >-<y-< (compare Botta, 146. 11 and 16), and 
from the common forms t^ ^ and ^^ J^, that the termination of this word 
must be n, the root being of the form ]>. The only adjective of this form in 
the Great Inscription at the India House (in which it was unlikely that so 
common a word should never occur), was da.a^n.nu.is,. 19. This view of the 
value of the character was confirmed by its use in the verb for " he gave," in 
the Behistun text. I agree with all that Colonel Bawlinson has said on this 
subject in his Notes in pages xiii. and xiv. of his Analysis of the Text ; save 
that I dissent from his final inference. He makes the value of the character da, 
while I made it dan. The Assyrian syllabary proves that I was right 

No. 146, a. kal. B. It has this value in the names iTo/.^fi and iTo/.^Au, 
" Calah," n'jD, the city at Nimrud. 

No. 146, b. lih^ rih^ lip, rip. H. 49. It has this value in the name Lib. 
na.na, "Lebanon," pn*?; also in o.ni, "setting" (of the sun), B. M. 33. 5, €< 
passim^ and in ^^-^ ^^, U.lip, applied in the inscription on the Eouyunjik bulls 
to those objects; compare '^/S. 

No. 147. A? ^{y?Y' ^^^* ^* Occurs in the common name of Qar- 
Duniyash, Bel. 8. In some of Botta's plates, as 3. 21, ^^| 2^, du.ni^ is sub- 
stituted for dun.ya, before the final ash. The latter part of the name has the 
determinative ^>^ prefixed, whence we may safely infer, that Duniash was the 
proper name of a deity, and probably in the genitive case. 

voL.xxn. 2 r 
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No. 147, a. khar. H. 52. Occurs in the Pihel participle tDe.khar.ru, 
^^diggmg," in some unpublished inscriptions, where it is interchanged with 
dehyu.% ^^ I had dug." The meaning is obvious from the context This, it 
may be observed, is the verb of which other derivatives have been given in 
section 20. 

46. No, 148. ^ ^y][. umman. H. 52. This is a compound ide<^raph, 
like t:^ ^» "* palace," or "great house" It denotes *'an army." The 
first part signifies, '' a man, a soldier," and the latter, ^^ many." It is inter- 
changed with ^Spfff ^ ^^y, um.ma.a'n, Botta, 151. 12; compare Ob. 142 
and 149. 

No. 149. J:][. zabj sab. H. 50. Alone it signifies "a man," or "a sol- 
dier;" and appears to correspond to K3V, or at any rate to be from that root. 
Compare Botta, 48. 10, and 6. 10. 

No. 149, a. bir. H. 52. It is used for No. 131 in e.te.bir, " I crossed." 

No. 150. ]^^. F.131. zar.sar. H.52. Compareyi.53,andPoBTEB,2.4. 

No. 150, a. kaa. H. 52. Compare Botta, 18. 116, and 152. 11. 

No. 151. V.i^ •^-^. ztr. H. 52. Compare Botta, 146. 5, and 73. 9. 
When it stands alone this character signifies ^' seed, race," JDT. 

No. 151, a. ktd. H. 52. The word tu.kul.ti is written with this charac- 
ter in Botta, 1. 4, and the other pavement inscriptions; elsewhere with k*u.uL 
Compare also Westebqaabd, N. B. 11, and Beh. 34, where kuUuah^ ^^ they held," 
is written in both ways. 

47. No. 152. ><, »^^, >-/". hhctz, khcu, khas. R. Compare Botta, 71. 2, 
and 145. 14. The word is ev.khaz, •• I fought," equivalent to ev.takh.iz^ which 
is used in other inscriptions, and is in a different conjugation. I suppose the 
first radical to be 1, rather than D, because it disappears in the derived noun 
takhazu, ^* a battle." "fightmg." 

No. 152, a. kud, kutj qud. R Compare Botta, 144. 10, and 159. 2. 5. 

No. 152, b. tar. H. 49. In ishtar^ '' a goddess," and tar.ta.nt^ ** a gene- 
ral." Compare Botta, 138. 3, and 145. 13 ; in the latter of which the middle 
character has the last of the three forms that I have given, which Colonel 
Bawlinson considers to represent exclusively Arttf.* 

* No. 152 must, I think, haye at least one other ralne, and that would seem to be a simple 
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No. 153. *^. khal. R., to whom I refer for proofs. The value is 
certain. This character doubled forms the name of a river which I would read 
khale, as a genitive plural expressed ideographically. It is certain, however, 
from B. M. 44. 25, that the Assyrians denoted the Tigris by this name, and not 
what the Greeks call the Halys ; though, as Colonel Ra^wlinson has suggested, 
these names had probably a common origin. 

No. 153, a. maz^ mas? H. 52. The group >^^ «- signifies "a fenced 
city." In the plural it takes Y^>-§^ ; compare B. M. 84. 9, and Botta, 146. 11. 
This proves that the value of the character ends with s. I cannot help re- 
ferring this word to the Hebrew TlJ/0, though the final consonant of this is 
different ; and I am confirmed in this view by the name of the principal deity 
at Van, the Mesasir of the Ehorsabad inscriptions, which would thus be Maz- 
dis in place of KhaMis. Ahura-Mazda is stated by Colonel Rawlinson, on 
the authority of an unpublished inscription at Behistun, to be the special god 
of the Arian nations ; and among these the people at Van must be reckoned, as 
their language fully proves.* 

No. 154. ^ri^. khar. F. 156. H. 49. The name of the city Khar- 

syllable of theibA^eA series. It occurs, or at least a character very like it, on Lord Abbrdbbn*b stonct 
4. 20; where, after mentioning Babylon, the same object is called shal^^^-shu^ which in yul 47, 
is called ska . d*L kJCe . e (of Babylon). Neither khaB nor hhut could be the value here, as the latter 
would be followed by mi, in place of «Au, and a radical s could not be dropped. It is possible, that 
what I take for No. 162 may be intended for No. 41, hhu^ which I do not see on the stone; but I 
do not think this likely. Or this word might be the singular of shalkhe^ giving akh^ ikh^ or even 
tiIrA, for the value. In connexion with this I may mention, that No. 152 precedes laiu in a word 
which from its situation must mean *' blasphemy.'* What can this word be ? The construction 
of the sentence, which is over a bas relief copied by Mr. Latard, is very plain : " Against Asshur 
yegbu >^latu rabUu^ they spoke great blasphemy ; liahane-shunu esMup^ their tongues I pulled 
out.'* I can scarcely think that any of the recognised values of the present character wUl suit it in 
this place ; yet any single syllable containing kh would be equally unsatisfactory. I must leave 
this as a problem for others. 

* I have repeatedly stated my conviction, that the language of the Van inscriptions is Indo- 
European. The declension of this one noun fully proves it. Besides being the special name of 
the chief god, it signifies a god generally. We have in the inscriptions — Nom. Sing. Mius . di. sho ; 
Ace. Mat,di,no; Abl. Maz.di.do; Nom. PL Mazdia.aho; Gen. Maz.di.no.no; Asx^ 
Max .di,a ; AbL Mazdia . a^sh . to, Mcudia in the Nom. and Abl. is expressed ideographically by 
>->-y»» y^>"^ ; the other cases are written purely phonetically. 

2 r2 
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khar is written with this character and with kha.ar; compare Botta, 16. 17, 
and 6. 14. This city must have lain somewhere near Holwan ; it commanded 
the entrance to Media and to YeUapi^ which I take to be the modem Luristan. 
It adjoined Susiana; because when Dalta, the king of Yellapi, died in the 
eleventh year of Sargon, and his two sons contended for the crown, the kings 
of Assyria and Susiana supported them. The great victory which Sargon gained 
on this occasion led to the conquest of Babylon in the following year. Colonel 
Rawunson must have overlooked this part of the Ehorsabad annals, when he 
imagined that Eharkhar was Van, and Yellapi Azerbijan. In the Van inscrip- 
tions, kharkhar is not a proper name, but the theme of a common noun, meaning 
" a chief city," or, perhaps, " a citadel." 

No. 155. :3:J:J0. F. (26+ 103.) khir. R Compare B. M. 42. 39, with 
Mr. Latards Variant. The word is si. khir. ti^ from iriD, "a circuit" 

No. 155, a. shar. H. 50. Compare vx 3, and vu. 52. 

No. 156. <]3[»-n-^. F. (190 + 62.) khuras. H. 62. Compare n. 47, and 
lu. 9; and see ix. 12. It is a compound ideograph, and means ^^ gold." 

48. No. 157. <][T. F. 190. tile H. 52. Compare Botta, 17. 132, and 
16. 136 ; with the plural sign it is equivalent to iUiUi; compare Botta, 17. 129, 
and 16. 133. It is an adjective, meaning ^ rich, valuable." 

No. 158. ►::;{. F. 282. kib, kip, qib, qip. R Compare x. 9, and G. 3.51 ; 
also in the participle we.za.qip^ after az zi.qi.pe^ ^^1 suspended on stakes," 
" I impaled," from '^pT . 

No. 159. <^^ . kahii. H. 52. Equivalent to »-^li| ^^^ in the com- 
mon phrase shal. la.su habit. ta eshAu.la^ ^'his spoil, being immense, I carried 
away." 

No. 160. ^. kale. H. 52. Compare B. M. 28. 28, and 42. It means 
'* all," taking one of the plural affixes after it, shu.nu^ m., or shi.na, f., ^^ afi of 
them." 

No. 160, a. ehu^ epu, ep^ eb. R Compare Botta, 164. 17. and 167. 22. 
Here a final u is required ; in Ob. 145, however, it is inadmissible. 

No. 161. ^^^^. F. 157. kam. R. It commences the name of Cam- 
byses. This might not be conclusive, as this name is written with n in Egyp- 
tian, in place of m, the Persian having neither letter; while the interchange of 
this character with the following, as a formative of the ordinal numbers, might 
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be considered evidence of identity of value. I think, however, that the d!u. 
ur.kam of E. 2. 22, compared with the sKu.ur.kam.ma of I- 72, proves that 
the value terminates in m. 

No. 162. ^>^. F. 200. km. R. Compare Botta, 15. 29, and 2. 17. 

Like No. 162, when added to numerals it forms ordinals. 

No. 163. >-y-^.-iflf. kun. H.49. Compare B. M. 13. 5, and Ob. 43. It 
occurs repeatedly in the verb esh.kun^ " I made," in the Benoni sha.kin^ which 
is conjugated as a regular triliteral . verb, though originally a causative of ]13, 
" to be." So/ado is connected with/uo. 

No. 164. <1j\ ^y. F. (190 + 105.) kaspa, H. 49. Compare m. 58, and 
P. 1.14, "silver." 

No. 165. g ^ . kas. R. This value is given in the Assyrian syllabary. 
Compare also Botta, 6. 29, and 16. 36. 

No, 165, a. rash. R. Compare Behistun detached inscriptions, Nos. 1 
and 7. This terminates the name of Cyrus in the former. 

No. 166. j^pf . F. 245. kar. H. 52. Compare rv. 68, and v. 2, ka. 
d.ri iathe latter place is manifestly the plural written phonetically, which in the 
former is expressed by duplication of the character for " great." 

No. 167. <5^^<y. kir. H. 52. Compare B. M. Stand. 45, with Mr. 
Latard's Variants. This character admits a great variety of form. 

49. No. 168. ^^][. lab, laba. H. 52. Compare Botta, 16. 7, and 17. 7. 
The name of the city seems to be Kvl.laba. 

No. 168, a. qahal. H. 52. It is transcribed by qa.baly when in regimen ; 
compare Botta, 2.4, and 8.9; and by qab.lihtter another noun; compare 
Botta, 145. 13, and 71. 1. It sometimes signifies opposition, as /3pin Hebrew, 
" Oflfering battle," is expressed by ana obish qabli u takhazi, of which the literal 
meaning seems to be, " making opposition and fighting." More generally, how- 
ever, it signifies " the middle," as 3/, " a heart," does in Hebrew. " Sha qabal 
of the western sea," in Botta, 1. 7, does not mean " on the coast of it," but " in 
the middle of it." The place intended is not Rhinocolura, or any country bor- 
dering on Egypt, but the isles of Greece, or at any rate Cyprus. That this is 
the true meaning is evident from a passage in the Nimrud annals. The king 
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epeaks of halting at different places over-agaiMt (cU; bud) towns, which are said 
to be on the western bank of the Euphrates ; and then of halting at Anat az 
qabal Puratte, " Anat in the middle of the Euphrates.^ This place retains its 
name and insular position to this day. 

No. 169. <^. lady lot. R. It occurs in >^y >-< <& >^y y^4<, which I read 
Bi.lat ite, ^' mistress of the gods.'' I am not quite sure that this is Colonel Raw- 
linson's meaning, as he considers the two first characters to stand for Derceto, 
the name of a goddess. I believe them, on the contrary, to represent a god, 
which from comparing Botta, 50. 84 and 85, must be BU. Of the three 
words on the Nimrud obelisk which he translates ** Bel, husband of Derceto," 
the two first are most certainly a title of Anu, and seems to mean ^ lord of the 
mountains ;" the third is ^^ Bil." The inscriptions do not speak of any such 
goddess as Derceto. What has been published respecting her is a tissue of 
mistakes. 

No. 170. ^^. F. 180. lav, lam. H. 52. This is repeatedly inter- 
changed with la. am. It occurs in the very common word sa.lam, '* an image," 
which the Assyrian kings constantly speak of setting up. These images were 
sometimes of their gods, but much more frequently of themselves. 

No. 171. t:y|y<, »-JTT<- F. 186. lakhj lukhy rikh. R In the Assyrian syl- 
labary, it is valued lakh; but it is transcribed by lu.akh; compare i. 38 and 70 ; 
and in B. M. 19. 5, Mr. Latabd's Variants make it equal to lu.khe. Esarhaddon 
there calls himself « ^a ►^ <^. >-^y ^ <« t^ V ^<^ or ]g 4^; 
shar Me.Bur^ ka.m'e.iah Mi.lvkh or lu.khi (in another copy, j^ti.^') ; ^^king of 
Egjrpt, conqueror of Ethiopia." Elsewhere "of Egypt" is expressed by me.su 
n, Botta, 5. 5. In the case of these compound syllables, what properly re- 
presented the theme, that is, the singular in regimen, was used by license for 
any inflexion. The manner in which kamish is here spelled proves that >^ 
was vie^ mo, not mu. See No. 63. 

The value rikh is established by B. M. Stand. 4 a, and Variants. 

No. 172. t^^]. lil^ H. 52; in ku.lil, " entire," Ob. 149, also written 
with the following character, and in >^y ^Yf*^?) ^*''^' ''^^ image." Compare 
y?^, the received etymology of which would seem to be erroneous. 

No. 173. ^^, ^. lily lul, Ifda. H. 52. This occurs in the early Nim- 
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rud inscriptions, as B. M. 84. 18, in ea.hda^ used for the more usual eah.lu.la, 
as ea.r^u.up for esh.ru. up. It occurs bIbo in kha.lil, and we.khcU M from ihn^ 
and in kulilj ** entire." 

No. 173, a. sib^ sip. H. 52. It is interchanged with No. 188, which see. 
It has perhaps other values ; and is liable to be confounded with No. 224, F. 201. 

No. 174. <^. lim. H. 52. The participle in B. M. 39. 24, is certainly 
we.shal.lim.ma; compare 1. 29, where the same word occurs written with ^Y^ 
(No. 101, b), as it should have been printed. Inscriptions yet unpublished 
leave no doubt as to this value. 

No. 174, a. kish^ kush ? H. 52. See note on No. 103. The final conso- 
nant is certain. I infer the remainder from the verb W, or ^^ ^?<<, which 
occurs in both forms, precisely as a.qur and aq.qur; and which consequently 
determines the first consonant to be ^, Ar, or ^ ; and from the noun k'i . ish . sKa . aty 
I. 64, which may naturally be taken for the ^|<< <^ of the Assyrian inscriptions, 
as Ob. 15, occurring in a similar context. The verb ah. kush has, however, no 
affinities with which I am acquainted. It seems to mean, ^^ I constructed, pre- 
pared, or procured." 

No. 175. ^JlJ^. leshan. R "A tongue or language." Compare Botta, 
38. 60, and 42. 79. 

50. No. 176. -^|][. mada, &c. ? " many." H. 52. The ideographic meaning 
is certain ; and this is expressed by the derivatives of mad in the Achsemenian 
inscriptions. 

No. 177. »-^n. F. 247. makh. R Compare vi. 24, and m. 4. 

No. 177, a. sir, siru. H. 52. Compare B. M. 12. 2. 10, and Ob. 17. 

No. 178. p^y. mal, mala. H. 49. Compare Botta, 9. 18 and 12. 60, 
16. 22 and 40. 20. 

No. 179. «. man. H. 49. Compare Botta, 146. 3 and 73. 9. 

No. 179, a. nish. H. 49. Compare West. G. 4, with Variants; also 
me.shak.nishy " the causer to submit, the conqueror," B. M. Stand. 8, with Va- 
riants; « = 2ff <«. 

No. 179, b. shar^ sharruj sharra. H. 50. It represents the word " king," 
both in the theme and in the inflexions. No. 155, a, expresses the value shar 
as a syllable. The phonetic equivalence of this syllable with the theme of 
the noun signifying " king" was long since known from the Achsemenian in- 
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scriptions. It was read sar by M. Dk Lowknbtern, but without proof. In 1850 
I published its value as shar in the Shaphel participle we.ehar.sKi id. 

No. 180. ^II^. fwar, war. R In mar.raAu^ which I derive from nnO, 
" bitter." This is one of the values in the Assyrian syllabary. 

No. 181. ^TT^. F. 280. mir, wir. R Compare i. 37 and 68 ; Botta, 
16.31, and 12. 21. This occurs in the common word gi.tnir^ or gi.wir, the 
theme, of which giv.ri is the genitive; see No. 140. I believe that this word 
in every instance signifies '' circuit, compass, entireness,'' and that it has no re- 
lation but an accidental one to the gi.mir.ri^ tcifAfuptot, by which the Persian 
Saka is rendered in the Achsemenian inscriptions. Ana ffimri-shu, after the 
name of a country, is not, ^^ with its nomades,'' but, ^^ throughout its circuit," 
that is, " the whole of it." The title of Sargon in Botta, 19. 28, kamishSami' 
rina u gimir Bit-Khumria^ is " the conqueror of Samaria and of the circuit of 
Beth-Omri;" and it means the same as that in 32. 19, sapin Samirina kola Bit- 
Khumria^ " the sweeper away* of Samaria (and of) the whole of Beth-Omri." 

No. 182. ^^Et][- mars. H. 52. It is interchanged in some very ancient 
unpublished inscriptions with, mar.se, and, when followed by the plural sign, 
with mar.su.ti. This is a common adjective, and appears to signify ^^ detached, 
isolated." 

51. No. 183. KrJ. fudff nap. H. 52. This is evidently the value in 
B.M. 22. 32, 35 ; the last words in which are nap.shat.su and yen.nab.fu.u, 
connected with the na, pish. ti.shu and yen.na.bit of other inscriptions, con- 
taining similar passages. The value is quite certain, though I cannot give full 
proof. 

No. 183, a. df H 52. It seems to have this value in t*:^ -^6f > d.khar, 
" other, different, various," Heb. nnK, In Porter, 2. 1, it seems to represent 
No. 2. Compare vl 44. 

No. 184. >-|I^. F. (29 + 170.) nav.nam. H.52. Compare ni. 61 with 
Porter, 1. 15. 

No. 185. 1^^^]^ F. 66. nin, nina. H. 52. Compare 1. 19 with R 1. 6. 
This is completely distinct both from No. 83, F. 205, and from No. 145, 
F. 248. 

* The Arabic root ^Lt is interpreted ** flando tbetenit (Tentut pnlyerem) de fade terns.'' 
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No. 186. ^^y. riina^ninu. R Compare Botta, 41. 53, and 45. 43. This 
is only used in the name of the city Nineveh, and it is then generally followed 
by the determinative a]0- 

No. 187. <^[y- '^i"*' H. 52. "Authority, government;" used also, as 
the latter English word, for a district of country; a common word, for which 
rieAr and n^.n are used. 

52. No. 188. t^. F. 164. sib. H. 52. This is of very common use in 
all the Assyrio-Babylonian inscriptions, including the Achcemenian. From its 
taking bi^ huy and ha after it in its inflexions, it is evident that it terminates in 
6, and is to be referred to a root ending in 33. It has the two meanings, 
" place," or rather " circuit," and " cause ;"* and as 33D has these meanings, I 
cannot doubt that it is the root required. See Gesekius, p. 934. 

No. 189. 4^ ^ -4- sukk R 52. See B. M. 12. 19. 

No. 190. c2T- ^^- ^- ^^- Compare Botta, 36. 9, and 40. 12. 

No. 190, a. hd. H. 52. Interchanged with No. 151, a; compare B. M. 
12. 2. 13, and 70. 12. The same word occurs 76. 4 ; it is kvUat, " the whole." 

No. 191. <>^Q, <3yr^. F. 244. di. H. 49. Colonel Rawlinson has 
remarked that a ^ is often added to this character without altering its power ; 
but I think that this is an expletive word, like kirib and others, and no part of 
the character. This di corresponds to the Hebrew /j/, signifying " upon, over, 
in addition to." 

No. 192. ^Ty. F. 141. eri. H. 52. Compare vin. 8, and ix. 15. 

53. No. 193.*^ ^-'-yt- ^^ ^^- P^' ^^' ^- ^^- Compare Botta, 43. 101, 
and 51. 90. The plural " years" is expressed hj pa.le in this last place, as it 
is, adding a final ^, in vii. 10, and R. 2. 20. In the name of Tahal it is occa- 
sionally used ; but it never denotes 6mZ, as I valued it in my former paper. 

No. 194. »-»-»-]|ft- F^- H. 52. Compare B. M. 51. 1. 10, and Bel. 30. 
This is perfectly distinct from the preceding. 

No. 195. T?<<y. pd^ btd. R. Interchanged with the preceding. Com- 
pare B. M. 45. 32, and 50. 2, 3; also 51. 1. 10, and Bel. 24. 

No. 196, <J:^. F. 231. Bur. H. 49. In the names of Tyre and of Egypt 

* See Colonel Rawijn80N*s Analysis, p. tL The word seems to be written at length, 

"5^TT fcitr ^^' "* ^^ ^®' 
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No. 197. ^^. qar. H. 52. Interchanged with No. 99, a, in Qar Du- 
nyash. See Botta, 1. 23. 

No. 198. ^yy. qat^ qati H. 52. See No. 102, a; and compare Botta, 
94. 3, and 146. 7. 

54. No. 199. ^►. F. 39. rah. H. 49. "Great" 

No. 200. ^r^^tfir. rah^ rap. R Compare Botta, 9. 14, and 65 bis, 5. 

No. 201. >-]|y. F. 74. mb, rup. H. 52. >-^ tr||y^ and 4^ ^^> 5r||y^, 
are used in two copies of an unpublished inscription ; this word occurs l 61, and 
Ob. 15. 

No. 202. .flf.. F. 75. rad, rat. K Jn Pu.rat.te, " the Euphrates.'* 

No. 203. ^ ^^^y . rav^ rantf rama. H. 52. Compare B. M. 40. 2, with 

Mr. Latabd's Variants. In Botta, 145. 22, it must be read without the final 
a; and it never denotes the entire word ramanu 

No. 204. j^^y. rim. H. 52. This value, given in the Syllabary, had been 
previously recognised by me. I recollect that the evidence for it was conclu- 
sive, but I cannot now refer to it 

No. 204, a. kil, gil, kir. H. 52. The verb in Ob. 145, where this cha- 
racter occurs, must be read yet.ta.kil.ma; it is evidently from the same root 
as yet.tak.lu.ma^ Ob. 62, mentioned under No. 125, a. This value occurs also 
in ta.kil.tu^ "blue,^' Botta, 67, 12; where it is joined with ar.ga.ma.nUy 
^* purple,'' as in Hebrew. The character begins a name which I take for the 
Biblical ^^ Gozan," and which I read GU.za .m, B. M. 13. 7. The easiness of the 
transition from / to u is universally admitted. The Syllabary makes it kir. I 
have met no instance of its being to be read thus ; but lib is often used for ri&. 

No. 205. ^y\^ *;^^^, ^l]^, ^•'ffK^. F.241. rin. R It is used for 
the termination of the name of Samaria, Botta, 122. 16, in place of the ri.na 
of 145. 11. 

No. 205, a. risk. H. 52. " A head, source, or beginning,'* as in the cog- 
nate languages. It has this value also in siOrish^ "a eunuch," from KHB^, a 
word of very common occurrence; and in warish^ "an heir," Botta, 146. 13, 
the dative of which, toarshi^ occurs two lines below. 

No. 205, b. shak, ahaq. R. Compare R M. Stand. 8, with Mr. Latasd's 
Variants. 
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55. No. 206. 8^5:jy, 8^]gf. F.255. shab.shap (shib, ahip.K) H.52. Com- 
pare Variants of B. M. 39. 21 ; also Botta, 39. 94, with 43. 113 ; and 5. 12, with 
n. 16. The value ehip^given by Colonel Rawlinson, is justified by comparing 
Botta, 51. 102, and 43. 113 ; and it occurs in the name of Borsippa, as some- 
times written Bard. ship;* but I consider the proper vowel to be a. A similar 
license occurs with respect to the following character and several others. 

No. 207. JTT^^^ J^, MI^- *%) ^^*» ^%> *% H. 52. Compare 
B. M. Stand. 23, and Variants. It is interchanged with sha.a'k. The last form is 
used in the Ehorsabad inscriptions, and represents shH.iq; compare Botta, 
16. 6, and 167. 6. This led me to think that it was a different character; but 
I am now satisfied, that it is a calligraphic variant of the older form. It is used 
in Botta, 67. 12, before the words for " purple" and " blue," given under 
No. 204, a ; and, whether it be a determinative or not, I cannot doubt that it 
denotes "cloth," p5?. 

Probably the character was designed to represent in a rude way the ancient 
loom. I have no doubt that the cuneatic characters all originally represented 
objects, or groups of objects ; though it may probably not be possible to show 
what they represented in more than a few instances. In my former paper I 
mentioned " the house," bit^ " the wall of the city," «>, and ** the star," «?, as 
figurative characters. The first. No. 129, represents invariably what it signifies, 
as does the preceding character Joft, " a gate ;" as Colonel Rawlinson pointed 
out. Other instances of such figurative characters are mA, " ahead," No. 205,t 
and kap, " a hand," No. 232. In the last two instances of my former paper 
the characters signify not what they represent, but something figuratively con- 
nected with it. The wall signifies a city, the star signifies a god. Another 
such instance is that now before us. The number of compound characters is 
very considerable ; and these are, generally speaking, ideographic compounds. 
Thus, the word which signified " a star," originally shu, but perhaps difierent 

* In Colonel Rawlikson^s Commentary he reads the name in this form, Btui .ad. ah. In my 
former paper, p. 67, I read it Barra.sip . vcl The final character, which I read eo, and Colonel 
Rawlinson oA, is a non-phonetic determinatiye, 

t The first form, which is the oldest, represents the head and neck in a recumbent posture; the 
two horizontal lines, representing the neck, are often made to diverge to the right. 

2z2 
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afterwards, is represented by a combination of two characters, the star itself 
(which if it stood alone would denote ^ a god"), and something which was pnv 
nounced nod, and which was probably intended for ^' the firmament" 

No. 208. Yf^. shug, shuk, shuq. H. 52. Compare Botta, 164. 22, and 
165. 17 ; the former has me.shuk, the latter meah.uk. See No. 21. 

No. 209. ^^4f T' ^^^' '^^' ^ Compare Botta, 125. 4, and 147. 4. 

No. 210. X^— **^- H- 52. In shal.lat, " a spoil" used also for " wives, 
women," the character itself denoting *' a woman," and being as such used for 
the determinative of females ; also in ahal. shiy ^^ three," ^ and several other words. 

No. 211. ^X^yy?|- shin^ shun. R It is the aflix " their'* of both genders. 
Compare Botta, 165. 17, and 164. 23; 27.51, and 42. 86. 

No. 212. ^^ . shavj sharru. H. 50. Used only for "king," and its 

inflexions. See No. 179. 6. 

No. 213. ^'^JpT F. 214. shar^ sharru. H. 50. Used as the preceding. 



No. 214. >^^. shir. H. 52. Compare Ob. 166. and 188; in the former 
place we have we.mash.shir in the singular; in the latter, we.mash.shi.ru in 
the plural. 

No. 215. ^^. shur. H. 49. Compare Botta, 41. 44, and 45. 35. 

56. No. 216. ^. tabj tap. B. Compare vl 20, and m. 63. 

No. 217. g^ ^\^. tag, tak, tag. B. 

No. 2 18. ^^. tig, tik^ tig. H. 49. In ttk. un, ^^ a talent, standard," from 
]3I1 ; also in we.hat.tiq^ ^ cutting off." B. M. 84. 14. The preceding word is 
incorrectly printed, the last character but two in it should be ^, an old form 
of No. 79. I read kappe-shunu wAattiq^ ^^ their hands I cut off." ^ has this 
meaning precisely. 

This character when it stands alone is used for some part of the human 
body. In B. M. Stand. 9, we have mekabbis tik ayJrirshu^ ^^ the trampler on the 



• The only other of the lesser numerals known to me is ^T^-^^ffl ^Y •^•"Hf"' ^ • *^ • «'*» 
^^ four," which occurs BeL 39, and on the Khorsabad Bulls. Shanu also is used for ** second;'* 
and I haye already obseryed, that mi represents *^ a hundred.** This will suffice to show that the 
Assyrian numerals are Semitic, which, considering the strange prepositions that are in use, ootdd 
not have been with propriety assumed as a matter of course. 
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of his enemies ;*' and the same word is used before the name of a river, 

and must signify its side or bank. Whether it means ^' side" or not, and how it is 
to be read, I am not prepared to say. I think, however, I have ascertained that the 
words referred to in section 21, as following this, do not mean " the sea," as 
I supposed on Colonel Rawmnson's authority, but, the " bitter, or salt, rivers ;" 
portions of the Euphrates and Tigris where the tide flows. In support of 
this viewj I refer to B. M. 13. 9, 10, which may perhaps mean, " the sea of 
Chaldea, where the bitter rivers {here those of the Delta) are united," yeqapu 
being from the root M&p ; and the following shini corresponding to DC^, 
" there." At any rate, the sea seems in this place distinguished from the bitter 
rivers. I am quite aware that marrati alone, without barti, is used for " the 
sea," both in Ob. 84, and in Beh. 5 ; but I do not consider this inconsistent with 
the view that I have just announced. 

No. 219. ^^^-^ • F. 16. takh. R. Compare vi. 37, and vni. 16. 

No. 220. /4^, ""^SjT- t<^^^' K. "Battle." Compare Botta, 138. 3, 
and 71. 2. -r ^ 

No. 221. ^^. ta. H. 52. " A heap." In the name of Thelassar, 
TU.aah.shuri, B. M. 68. 12 ; and in B. M. 13. 11, where we have kima til abubi 
espun^ " like a heap of corn I swept away." See note in p. 354. 

No. 222. ^^2jf{. F. 26 + 135. tar. H. 52. 

Colonel Kawlinson valued this character as thraj and it is certain that it 
replaces it.ra in the name SKi.it.ra.a'n.takh.ma ; compare Beh. 62, and the 
sixth detached inscription. But as no other character is known with a value 
consisting of two consonants followed by a vowel, I should, on the authority of 
this passage alone, read it tar. Shi. tar. an ia in'fact scarcely distinguishable in 
pronunciation from Shitran^ which is what the full form gives. This value is 
confirmed by the form of the participle we.shat.tar. B. M. 42. 42 ; a is generally 
used for i before r; but tra would be contrary to all analogy as a termination ; 
nor could it with propriety follow a *. This charac ter preceded by di (No. 24) 
is used for " Babylon ;" but I believe it was the name of a different city, the capi- 
tal of Nabopolassar, to which Babylon succeeded. Babylon seems to have been 
all but destroyed by Sennacherib, and to have been completely rebuilt by Ne- 
buchadnezzar. The name Ditar, which is an element in some proper names, 
may very well have belonged to this city. 
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No. 223. ^^{4][|[|. F.26 + 76. tar. H. 52. It is interchanged with the 
preceding. B. M. 42. 42. This character, preceded by ^y, signifies "a forest,'' 
m. 23, and B. M. 38. 10. I am not sure how this is to be read. It may be a com- 
pound ideograph ; or ^ may be a determinative, as it very often is. 

No. 224. 12^. F.201. tuTyihur. R. "A child, small" Compare Beh. 
5, 7. The value thur occurs in d. tkur^ B. M. 16. 48 ; which is for esthur, "I wrote" 
pE9t£^), by a euphonic change which is very common. 

57. I add some additional characters which I inadvertently omitted in the 
alphabetical series, or of which I observed the values after it was drawn up. 

No. 225. *z^. F. 184. ig^ tAr, iy, yeg, yefc, yeq. H. 52. This is inter- 
changed with No. 19. It occurs in yek.nu.shu^ ^^ they submitted," Beh. 43, and 
yep.palAg, Niphal from i^Q, Ob. 74. It decidedly differs from No. 21. Another 
common word which it terminates I read we. sham. ik, supposing the root to be 
TJ7D. I believe the meaning of the expression in which it occurs to be " I op- 
pressed them as servants," " I put them to hard labour." It was severer treat- 
ment than transporting them to another country. 

This had also an ideographic value, which I do not know. In the following 
cases it has, perhaps, an augmentative import JStZwas called »-^y »-JJ ^]|y, 

" lord," and a goddess who is joined with him was called «-y i^*^^ t^j 

. The name of this goddess was, I believe, ** Gula." 

No. 226. >^. arrabj arrap. H. 52. In the names of cities, ArrabM, 
Arbela, and Arrap-kha^ written Ar.rap.kha in Bel. 27. 

No. 227. »-^^ . Ashur. H. 49. The name of Assyria and its chief god. 

No. 228. ^2p ^^y. F. 263. Jo/, pal. H. 62. A compound ideograph ; 
" child, male," that is, " son." Interchanged with No. 1, a, in the names of Mar- 
duk-baladan and Nabopolassar. 

No. 229. >-t^. gar. H. 52. Compare B. M* 15. 40, with the fifth epi- 
graph on the Nimr6d Obelisk, B. M. 98. 

No. 230. ^. din. H. 52. Compare Botta, 145. 18, and 81. 3. 

No. 231. 5:<^. zig,zik,z{q. H.52. See Note, p. 339. 

No. 232. |<J<y- *fit^ *«p. H. 52. In mekabbie^ " trampling on," Kappe^ 
"hands" (see No. 218), and in er.kabf "I (in ships) embarked," from 3D1. 
B.M.14.19. 
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No. 233. <^. hd. H.52. Used for" all," B.M. Stand. 43; and in Artrf./u. 
latj Ob. 13. This character has another value in tce.x.fa.d^ B. M. 39. 25, 
which seems to signify "cutting" or "carving;" and in x.ri, "a canal or aque- 
duct" B. M. 42. 43. 

No. 234. ]\ ktd. H. 62. Interchanged with No. 190, a. Compare Ob. 
31 and 50. 

No- 234, a. lit, liti H. 52. Botta, 148. 5. 

No. 235. ^y^y. aiky zik. H. 52. For the former, which seems its proper 
value, compare Botta, 46. 59, with m. 40. In Botta, 47. 85, it is used in 
zik.rif " a name," IDT. 

No. 236. ^tt^yy. shiv, shim. H. 52. The participle, B. M. 60. 28, in 
which it is preceded by we.ha.cUsh, proves that it begins with shi; while the 
last word on Bsixmo's cylinder fixes the final consonant as m or r. The word 
which occurs so frequently, when the furniture of the king's palace is spoken 
of, must thus be read shim.le^ that is, " raiment" 

58. The following are some additional values of characters abeady given : 

No. 12, a. ^xX- ar. H. 52. In argaman^ B. M. 69. 1. 7; a rare but 
most certain value. 

No. 31, b. JSf^y . tab, tap. H. 52, = No. 216. Compare Botta, 146. 18, 
and 43. 74. 

No. 31, c. mu. H. 52. In kimuti; compare Botta, 47. 67, and 61. 91. 

No.31,d. mish. H.52. In ^AmwA, B. M. Stand. 3. See No. 53, b (p. 363). 

No. 37, b. »Eiy. shivy shim. H. 52, = No. 235. Compare Botta, 147. 14, 
and 146. 18. 

No. 56, a. ]^. dib, thib. H. 52. This value is given in the syllabary; 
and it occurs in the word thib.bul.ti " dyed stuff" (from ^3tO), B. M. 43. 12. 
The word which follows, bir-mi, is deserving of attention. It appears to be an 
Indo-European equivalent of the Hebrew )r7lJl. I suspect that ]^, when it 
stands alone, often signifies ^^ well," and is to be read thib. 

No. 70, c. >->y-. Jdn. H. 52. The participle shakin is written in some 
unpublished inscriptions with this character in place of No. 86. 

No. 103, a. J. kish. H. 52. See note on No. 103, and what is said on 
No. 174, a. This is the addition made to numerals to form adverbs of order. 
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No. 201, a. >-^. zi H. 52. Compare B. M. Stand. 51, and Variants. 
The word ia toe.sho.zi, zi (for iz), " I fix," for mf. 

59. The following groups, beginning with the character for " (rod," have 
different values from what they would have if that character were wanting. 

No. 237. Hf--^- -^MAur. R 52. Interchanged with No. 227. 

No. 238. >-^^. BU. H.52. CompareBoTTA,51.85,and43.96. This 
is the name which Colonel Rawlinson reads Derceto. 

No. 239. >-*-|»yyj. Gvlaf H.52. Used for the last combination of 
characters mentioned under Na 225. 

No. 240. w^y T^. Khum. R. Compare Botta, 151. 3, and 65. 5. 

No. 241. .-.>^^y, ,.igr^^. isUar. H.52. Compare Botta, 57. 102, 
and 51. 89. 

No. 242. «->f<*;^I. F.129. lahiar. H.52. " A goddess," l 50 ; as a 
proper name, in an unpublished inscription in British Museum. 

No. 243. ^J. Marduk. R 

No. 244. .►>f fcJ2T. Marduk. B. 

No. 245. .->f <:^^. Marduk. R 

No. 246. ^^m,^m. Nabu. H. 49. 

No. 247. >*.] jifz. Nabu. R 

No. 248. ^J^ <«. San. H. 49. 

No. 249. ->f ^|. Shamash. H.52. 

60. The following characters are more of the nature of ideographs than anj 
which I have yet mentioned : 

No. 250. ]^H. u, e, in, uti, oft, &c H. 49. The plural termination, what- 
ever it may be. 

No. 251 J^. eshrup, eahru, shirip, &c. H.52. It expresses the idea 
"burning;" as in batde-shunu, batdate^hunu ana ]^fe]^, L e. ana shiripte 
eshrup, " their young men and their young women with burning I burned. 
This occurs in the annals of the builder of the N. W. palace at Nimriid; in 
other inscriptions ^E^, up is added to form the verb " I burned." 

No. 252. ^JYY. eqre. H. 52. B. M. 42. 49, " I invoke," firom mp; 
another copy shown me by Mr. Latabd has —VSt >-Tf|. Compare also Botta, 
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43. 110. It was probably used for other forms of the verb; and, when pre- 
ceded by the character for " stone" (No. 125), it signifies " a seal," that is, it 
would seem, '' a speaking stone." 

No. 53, b. ]^. shimishj wA, shi, &c. H. 52. It expresses the idea 
" servant, or serving," alone, or more frequently with the complement jr|, shim 
(No. 37, b, see p. 361) prefixed to it. Compare the Variants in B. M. Stand. 
3, 5, where shimish is expressed by "Q alone, by t^t ]^i ^^^ ^y <|^ ^-Sffl^ 
shi.mish. 

61. There are several other characters of which the values are partially 
known to me. I have ascertained, for instance, that the value is of the form 
CU or shaC^ the first or last consonant, here expressed by C, being alone doubt- 
ful. I have reserved these values, and also about twenty, which are given in 
the Syllabary, but which I have not recognised in any inscription. 

It may be deemed satisfactory that I should compare the results at which 
I have arrived with those announced by Colonel Rawlinson in his Memoir. 

To the above 252 characters I have given 344 phonetic values ; as to 177 
of which I agree with Colonel Bawlinson ; I differ from him as to 49 ; but in 
many instances the difference only consists in my giving to the terminating vowel 
the value e or o^ which he ignores, and for which he substitutes either i or u. 
The remaining 118 values are new, being omitted by him altogether. 

Of the 177 values which we have in common, 100 were first published by me 
in my former paper, and in the lithograph which I circulated at the Meeting of 
the British Association in 1850. For the remaining 77 I have acknowledged 
my obligations to him.* 

24^ Nooeinber, 1852.t 

* I have inadvertently marked Na 25, a, with H. 52, instead of with B. ; but I have included 
it in the number here giyen; I have also given him credit for Na 206, and some others to which 
his claims are equally doubtful. 

t This is the date of the completion of this Postscript. The commencement was put to Press in 
the middle of October. 
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APPENDIX. 

{Referred to in Foot-note at the end of Section 1.) 

I have thought it best to make no change in the text of the earlier sections 
of this paper ; leaving them as they were written nearly a year ago. I will here, 
however, add an important chronological rectification, arising from a discovery 
which I recently made. In the Ehorsabad inscription, Botta, 65. 2, 1 found 
what I had long sought in vain, — ^the date of the conquest of Babylon. The 
war is said to have commenced in the twelfth yearof Sargon. It is also stated 
here, as well as in 151. 13, and other texts, ^stMarduk.bal.adany king of 
Chaldea, was subdued after he had held Babylon for twelve years.^ This is 
just the reign given in the Canon to the king called MafHotce/iwdiov; and lean- 
not hesitate to adopt the opinion, that this name is a corruption of Merodach 
Baladan. Chevalier Bunssn has suggested that the /iir represents the Baby- 
lonian 5, as it does in modem Greek ; the value of fi being v. This, and the 
similitude of S to \, will account for the change. The final element in the 
royal name was dropped, as it perhaps was in popular language. This leads 
to the opinion, that ApKutvos, who is given in the Canon as the successor of the 
preceding king, was no other than Sargon ; and that lovyaiov^ who is given as 
his predecessor, was Tagin^ or Takin^ the fiither of Marduk bal adan. All 
the names in the Canon appear to be more or less corrupted. The dropping 
of the initial letter in the king^s name may perhaps be accounted for by his 
being the sixth king in the Canon; the initial letter having been mistaken 
for the numeral character for eix^ which is sometimes made so as to resemble a 
sigma^f 

* [The account of thu war is given at considerable length. I give the following summary 
from the Bulls. The king calls himself Shakm tabde Marduk-^bciradefMi shar KcUdi; ayhu Mnu^ 
ihOy hi la nbhi (the gods), sharrui (Babylon) dmahuwa takahudu rahitu qatstk Botta, 44. 32-34. 
** The effecter of the destruction of Marduk-bal-adan, king of Chaldea; that enemy, whose hands, 
though the gods did not sanction it*' (compare 1 Slings, ziL 15), ** of the kingdom of Babylon bad 
made a great acquisition.'* — November, 1 852.] 

f [It is more probable that ApKULwot represents ffar-kmOf which would be the Chaldaic form 
of Shar-gena. The Chaldeans used h for the sharp sound of «, which is initial in this name; see on 
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The idea of the king of Assyria being only lord paramount of Babylon, 
and not its immediate king, must, I find» be abandoned. Colonel Rawun- 
SON has pointed out, that what I supposed to mean ^^ lord paramount of is in 
feet a conjunction, " and also."* Sargon and the other kings of Assyria called 
themselves " king of Assyria and also of Babylon ;" and it would appear from 
the Canon, that they did this when they were not de facto sovereigns of Babylon. 
Why, then, it may naturally be asked, did Sargon deviate from this custom, which 
appears to have prevailed before as well as after his time? How came it that 
for twelve years he called himself king of Assyria onlr/j or at least without 
the addition of Babylon ? And why, after his twelfth year, did he turn upside- 
down the pavement slabs of his palace, in which he had omitted this title, and 
had dedicated his palace to a series of gods from which the Babylonian Nebo 
was excluded ; — evidently, as it appears to me, with a view to bury in oblivion 
what he had written on these reversed slabs ; — and then inscribe on the 
other side of the slabs the new title, ^^king of Assyria and also of Babylon," 
and the new dedication to a series of gods among whom the Babylonian Nebo 
holds a conspicuous place ? It seems evident to me, that a powerful reason 
for this must have existed; and I think I have obtained a clue to the whole 
proceeding. 

The facts as obtained from the sculptures are these : 

1. When Sargon conquered Marduk-baladan^ each of them had reigned 
twelve years. 

2. Marduk-haladan is called the son of Tagin^ the last element in whose name 
is the same as the last element in that of Shargim, as the name may be better 
transcribed. 

Na 75 ; uid the character which is transcribed by gena in the name of Sargon is transcribed by 
hena in the name of the Chaldean king Takin, I have no doubt that ^px" ^^^ *^"^B' ^^ etymo- 
logicaUy connected; doable r being apt to pass into rkh. The title ^' king of kings" is in fact re- 
presented in B* M. \%2.^^hy Shar.lchu tha.a^r.hheior shorts aharre. This is literally " the kings 
of kings,'' in the plural of ezceUence. — November, 1852.] 

* [Colonel Bawlihson led me into error by the confidence with which he asserted that this 
word was a conjunction. It is most certainly a noun, and denotes, I believe, *^ High Priest" 
The latter of ^e two characters of which it consists is repeatedly used on the cylinders between the 
names of the person who worships and that of the deity. The former, I believe, is ideographic, and 
signifies what is great in its kind-^November, 1852.] 

3^2 
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3. This Yagin had for his capital city Qarduniaah^ called also Bit-Yagm^ 
which was on the Sh&trel-Arab near Bassora. 

4. (And what is the key to the whole) Shargin speaks oihiafaiher^ as being 
king in Assyria and Qarduniaa. — Botta, 153. 3. 

From these facts I infer that Yagin, the king of Chaldea, conquered Assy- 
ria; that he died in 721 B. C, dividing his dominions between his two sons, 
Shargin, who had Assyria, and Marduk-baladan, who had Chaldea, including 
Babylon ; and that in 709 B. C, Shargin drove his brother out of Babylon, and 
reigned there for five years. Of the subsequent history I am as yet unable to 
speak ; but it appears to me, that the supposition I have made fully explains 
all the difficulties connected with the change of style in the Ehorsabad inscrip- 
tions, and the carefid concealment of what the king had originally written. A 
difficulty of another nature yet remains. Why did Shargin in his inscriptions 
omit all mention of his father ? The answer may be, because his father never 
styled himself king of Assyria, which Shargin considered the highest title of 
all ; but treated Assyria as a dependency upon Chaldea, of which latter country 
Shargin was never king. His brother continued to rule there, though he was 
driven out of Babylon. 

This change brings down the conquest of Babylon by Sargon twenty-two 
years, and his accession nineteen years, below the dates which I assigned to 
these events in my former paper. 

nth May. 1S52. 

POSTSCEIPT TO THB AfFENDIX. 

I have allowed the text of the Appendix to remain as it was written; but 
I have rectified my views as to the relationship between Sargbn and Marduk- 
baladan. I am satisfied that they were not brothers. Colonel Rawukson has 
cited some extract from Abydenus, to which I have not the means of referring, 
which describes Sargon as a gardener to his predecessor, whom he deposed. 
This predecessor (who must have been the Shalmaneser of Scripture) is re- 

* [ Whateyer be the exact import of this rather obscure passage, it is certain that Sargon is not 
speaking of his actual father, but of a series of his predecessors; none of whom had heard of the 
country of Ionia, from which he was inyaded.^-KoTember, 1852.] 
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ferred to as alive in the sixth year of Sargon. So at least I understand the pas- 
sage, BoTTA, 74. 3 : " The gods who went before me within it I caused to dwell" 
This is after he had mentioned the conquest of Bilsharusur^ the name of whose 
city, which is illegible, was changed to Qar-Bara. I have never seen any si- 
milar expression elsewhere ; and the meaning of the words " who went before 
me" {alikut makhriya) is fixed by many passages to be, " my predecessor." But, 
whoever was the father of Sargon, it seems certain that the 27th year of 
Nabonassar (which began 20th February, 721 B. C.) was the first year both of 
Sargon in Assyria and of Marduk-baladan in Babylon; while the 39th of 
Nabonassar (beginning 17th February, 709 B. C.) was the first of Sargon in 
Babylon. It was the year after his conquest of it, as the 27th Nab. was 
the year after Sargon's usurpation of the crown. During the civil war which 
probably accompanied this event, Marduk-baladan made himself master of 
Babylon; for I greatly doubt the identity of his father and the lovyaiov of the 
Canon. I may here observe, as it seems not to be generally admitted, and as 
an assumption of the contrary has furnished a groundwork for some hostile 
criticisms, that it is quite certain that the Canon of Ptolemy, in these early 
times at least, counted as the first year of a king that which began next after his 
accession, not that in which his accession took place. This was called the he- 
ginning of the reign of the new king, not his Jirst year. Thus, on the Nimrud 
Obelisk, lines 25, 26, the king first mentions a conquest which he made in the 
beginning of his reign (which would be styled the last year of his predecessor) 
and then the conquests of his first year. 

But to pass from Sargon to his successor. In July last, I observed the 
name of Belib in the inscription on Bellino*8 cylinder, as having been made 
king of Mesopotamia by Sennacherib, when he conquered Marduk-baladena, 
king of Qar-dunyas, as he is called, in his first campaign. In another unpub- 
lished inscription of the same king, which was shown me by Mr. Layard, it is 
said that in the fourth campaign Marduk-baladan was again defeated and 
driven to an island ; and that Sennacherib made his son Ashumadim king of both 
Chaldea and Mesopotamia. Comparing this with the Canon, in which Bi/X/jSo? 
appears as king for three years, I inferred that the king who was appointed by 
Sennacherib in his first campaign must have been the king whose first year 
was the 46 th of Nabonassar (beginning 15th February, 702 B. C.) and that 
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Ashurnadim* must be the Apronadius of the common editioos of the Canon, 
AmpayaBiiro9 in the most correct manuscript ; the ce having been converted into 
a V by a mistake of some copyist. It appears, then, that Belibus was made 
king of Mesopotamia before the 15th February, 702 B. C. This was in the 
jSrst campaign of Sennacherib ; and it may be doubted, whether this was in his 
first year, or in the beginning of his reign, that is, the last year of Sargon, 
which of course must be his 19th. From other inscriptions of Sennacherib it 
appears, that he was occupied in the beginning of his reign in the construction of 
public works, and that this war originated in an attack made by the Babylonians 
after he had been some time king. I am therefore of opinion, that Sargon died 
in his 18th year, and that the first campaign (gir) of Sennacherib began in his 
first year.f It appears, however, from the Canon, that the reign of Saigon at 
Babylon terminated in the course of his 17th year, the 43rd of Nabonassar. 
After that there was an 'A/Scur/Acvrov of two years ; and it must be to this inter- 
regnum, and not, as I formerly supposed, to that which began 16 years later, 
that the passage in Alexander Polyhistor refers. He says, that after the reign 
of the brother of Sennacherib, Acises reigned for 30 days ; and then Marodach 
Baladan slew him, and held the kingdom six months. Then Elibus reigned 
for three years, and was in his third year defeated by Sennacherib, who made 
his son Asardanius king, retiring himself to Assjrria. This may very well re- 
present what happened, if we assume the Elibus of Polyhistor to be the Belibus 
of the Canon, the Belib of the inscription ; and the Asardanius of Polyhistor 
to be the Assumadim of the inscription. It would then appear, that in the 
17th year of his reign over Assyria, his fifth at Babylon, Sargon made one of 
his sons king of Babylon; that this son was not acceptable to the Babylonians, 

* This name ocean in B. M. 61. 5, i^tten Aahur.ad. me, with ^^^^t No. 76, the value of 
which I now think to be ode rather than ad. In this place it must have a different yalae; or 
(what I think more probable) a ^^Y must have been omitted* In two other unpublished inscrip- 
tions, it is written Ashur.na.dm.me^ with aT-v, Na 22, which must admit the value dimtm 
well as dm. The addition of me or mt to proper names ending in m may be considered regular ; it 
occurs in very many instances. 

f It is certain that the 44th of Nabonassar was the 18th of Sargon, and that the first can^paiffm 
of Sennacherib began in, and for the most part coincided with, the 45ih of Nabonassar. The only 
doubt is, whether this 45 th of Nabonassar was called the 19th of Sargon or the first of Sennacherib. 
I think the latter; but I admit that it is open to oontrorersy. 
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and was not placed as a king in their Canon ; that after an interval of about a 
year, Acises became king in his room, and that he gave place to Marduk-baladan, 
the former king, who recovered the kingdom and retained it for about six 
months ; the time at which this happened being that of the death of Sargon. 
The results that I have obtained may be thus summed up : 

A. N. 27 =: Ist Sargon = tst Mardok-baladan. 

A. N. 88 = 12 th „ 12th. Sargon conquers Babylon. 

A. N. 89 = 13th „ His first at Babylon. 

A. N. 43 = 17th „ His fifth at Babylon ; he gives the kingdom to his son. 

A. N. 44 = 18th „ A son, name unknown, reigns at Babylon ; not ac- 
knowledged, and this called the first of the in- 
terregnum. Sargon dies. 

A. N. 45 = lstSenna-lAcises and Marduk-baladan at Babylon. 2nd of 
cherib.J interregnum. Belib Ynade king by Sennacherib. 

A. N. 46 = 2nd „ 1st Belib. 

A. N. 48 = 4th „ 3rd Belib. Sennacherib dethrones him, and makes his 

son Ashurnadim king. 

A. N. 49 = 5th „ Ist Ashumadun. 

A. N. 52 = 8th „ 4th „ 

It is as yet uncertain how much, if at all, after this Sennacherib reigned. The 
Annals on the Eouyunjik bulls extend no further than his 6th year ; but Colo- 
nel Rawlinson says, that his 8th is mentioned on the lost cylinder of Colonel 
Taylor, of which he possesses a copy.* 

A difficulty presents itself immediately in respect to harmonizing the above 
results with what we read in the second Book of Kings. It has been evident 
to me for several years, that the numbers in the present text cannot all be 
correct. Some error has crept in. I endeavoured in my former paper to 
produce harmony between the Assyrian inscriptions and the Biblical text, by 
reducing the reign of Manasseh from 55 to 25 years ; but I see now, that a 

* These results were known to me in July. The Academy not being then sitting, I sent a 
statement of what I considered an important and interesting discovery to the Athensnm, the Editor 
of which acknowledged the receipt of my letter on ^le 31st July, but did not publish it. I had, 
however, an opportunity, of which I availed myself, of making it public at the meeting of the 
British Association on the 2nd September. 
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correction of a different nature mnBt be made. It is certain from the inscrip- 
tions, that Sargon conquered Samaria, and carried away the people in his second 
year, the 28th of Nabonassar, or 720 B. C. This accords with the received 
chronology, and we may confidently infer, that this was the 6th year of Heze- 
kiah ; his 4th year, in which Samaria was first attacked by the Assyrians under 
Shalmaneser, who was then king, being the 26th of Nabonassar. The sacred 
text does not say that Shalmaneser carried away the Ten Tribes, though com- 
mentators have assumed that he did. It was ^^ the king of Assyria ;" that is, 
Sargon, the successor of Shalmaneser. Hezekiah's illness was 15 years before 
his death, and consequently, as he reigned 29 years, in his 14th or 15th year. 
The embassy of Merodach-baladan, which followed this, was in his 15th, which 
would be the 10th year of Sargon, B. C. 711; but Sennacherib's invasion was 
in his third campaign, 701 B. C. It appears to me, that all difficulty would be 
removed, if in 2 Kings, xviii. 13, we read " twenty-fourth" or " twenty-fifth" for 
*• fourteenth ;" and that a correction of this nature is absolutely necessary. It 
appears from 2 Kings, xx. 6, that a deliverance of Jerusalem from ^^ the king of 
Assyria," was promised subsequently to the illness of Hezekiah. This is in- 
consistent with the common view, which places this illness after the invasion 
of Sennacherib ; but it is quite consistent with my view, that the illness was 
in the 10th year of Sargon, as we know that Sargon invaded Palestine and 
took Ashdod in his 11th year. The words " In those days," at the beginning 
of 2 Kings, XX., prove nothing as to chronological order. The Assyrian inscrip- 
tions speak of foreign conquests first ; and then we have " In those days," 
meaning, " within the preceding period," a city or palace was built, or the like. 
Assuming, as I do, that the illness of Hezekiah was 11 years previous to 
Sennacherib's invasion, the former, as a domestic transaction, would be recorded 
last. As to the statement in the book of Tobit, that Sennacherib's murder took 
place almost immediately after his return from the siege of Jerusalem, I do not 
feel myself called upon to speak. Sennacherib records his exploits for three, 
if not five, years after his return ; and this is a difference which no corruption 
in the text of that book can account for. The inference from this seems a very 
obvious one ; but this is not the place for discussing the Canon of Scripture. 

5^ November^ 1852. 
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PAET L 

X HE object of the present Paper is to endeavour to exhibit some of the nume- 
rous affinities that exist between Hebrew and the great Indo-European family 
of languages, and more especially the Celtic branches of that family, — ^affinities 
extending to their formative elements as well as their radical words. I shall 
commence by adducing several instances of analogy in the modes of formation, 
and afterwards subjoin an extensive list of words which appear to be radically 
related. 

The first class of words which I shall notice are not numerous in Hebrew, 
but are valuable on this account, that the analogy which they bear — in their 
mode of formation — to some members of the Indo-European family has been 
already remarked by Gesenius ; they are formed by adding 13" to the root or 
some other stem, as : % 

n3*T3, a treasurer, from U, treasure. 
■)3"rn, a lawyer, „ JlT, law. 

This mode of formation is of frequent occurrence in German words, as : 

acht-bar, from acht 

ehr-bar, „ ehre. 

furcht-bar, „ furcht. 

gang-bar, „ gang. 

In the Irish language it is still more common, although this may not be 
apparent at first, as the formative is more frequently written map, tnhar, than 

VOL. XXII. 3 B 
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bap, bhar. Both forms, however, are found, and are pronounced indifferently 
either var or vHir, and so correspond with the Persian j^^, tmir, to which Gese- 
nius compares the Hebrew formatiye.* Accordingly we find, e. g. : 

peol-bap, fleshy, from peol, flesh, 

neapc-bap, strong, „ neapc, strength, 

f lol-bap, bearing seed, „ f lol, seed. 

And with map : 

a^-map, fortunate, from a^, fortune, 

ciallrmap, sensible, „ aall, sense, &o. 

The first letter of the formative bap or map is sometimes omitted in writing, 
so that it becomes simply ap, as : 

aon-ap, alone, firom aon, one. 

And this circumstance connects it with the classical languages, in which or is 
a formative of frequent occurrence ; as, for example, in Latin : 

aqu-ar-ius, firom aqua. 
cilHir-ius, „ cib-us. 

epul-or-is, „ epul-as. 

Perhaps, too, in the names of some of the months the fuller formation is still 
visible, as : 

Septem-ber, from Septem. 



Octo-ber, 
Novem-ber, 


„ Octo. 
„ Novem. 


also in such forms as, — 




saluber, 

fimebris, 

lugubris. 


from salus. 
„ funus. 
», lugeo. 



The next class of Hebrew words to be noticed are those formed by the 
addition of p* to the root, as : 

« In the Welsh language the analogoiis formatire is par, thelaUal being leplaoed by apaktiL 
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p^"DT, likeness, from HDT, to be like. 

p^'SH, a covering, „ n3H, to cover. 

p^"tn, a vision, „ Htn, to see, 

p^"p3, purity, „ np3, to be pure. 

To this corresponds, in Latin, a mode of formation found in certain words 

of the third declension, such as legiOt regiOj natio^ &c., which in their inflection 

make— 

leg-um-is, from lego. 

reg-i(?n-i8, „ rego. 

nat-u?9^is. &c 

The analogous formation in Greek is represented by — 
Sai/ioy-iov, from iaifiwy. 

Whilst in Irish we have — 

Icij-ion, from lei2;-ini. 
r^'5-ion. „ pcij. 

cpci^-ion, „ cpeij-im. 

Another Hebrew formative is T\)'^ found in such words as — 

m"n3, food, fixnn m3. 

m"7J, exile, „ n73. 

^"370, a kingdom, „ j7D. 

This mode of formation is best represented in the Indo-European languages 

by certain words, of the third declension in Latin, which exhibit ut in their 

inflections, as — 

juvent-irf-is, from juventus. 

sal-ti^-is, „ salus. 

virt-ti<-is, „ virtus, &c. 

A fourth afl^ty is presented by a formation of rare occurrence in Hebrew, 
and instanced in the word ]DJ*1K, purjde or crimson^ in which the element ]0' 
is confessedly not radical This formation in man, or aman^ is of common 
occurrence in Latin, as — 

Sb2 
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cert-amen, 


from 


certo. 


con-amen, 


» 


Conor. 


tut-amen, 


w 


tutor. 


And with a change of vowel, as — 






mun-imen, 


from 


mun-io. 



In Greek the formative becomes omeih and is chiefly found in participles, 

as — 

\eY-o/A€M-o(, from Xeyw. 

rvm-'^fiei^ofi n rmrrm^ &C. 

In Irish a similar formation aboimds in the shape of amain or eaihain, ac- 
cording as the preceding vowel is broad or slender, as — 

cmll-earhain, loss, from caill-im, to lose, 
lean-arhain, following, „ leamnm, to follow, 
oil-earhain, nurture, „ oil-im, to nourish. 

The next analogy of formation to which I would invite attention is one of 
considerable interest, involving, as it does, the meaning of very many proper 
names in Holy Scripture. 

The mode of formation in question is common in the Indo-European dia- 
lects, and gives rise to a numerous class of stem-words, by adding to the original 
root or stem the liquid /, preceded by a vowel, which vowel varies in different 
languages, and sometimes in the same language. Thus, in Latin, for example, 
we find : 



And in Greek ; 



ag-il-is, 


from 


ago. 


fid-el-is. 


i> 


fides. 


ann-al-is. 


» 


annus. 


brum-al-is, 


« 


bruma. 


fat-al-is. 


»> 


fatum. 


aj^'aK*eov^ 


from 


«f«. 


S€£/AHl\-€Of, 


ft 


Sci/io. 


€VlMlX-t09, 


f» 


€yiM0. 


Oap9'^'e(n^ 


99 


dapffof. 
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In Welsh we find an analogous mode of formation, though with a variation 
of vowel preceding the liquid, as : 

gwivol, manly, from gwr, a man, 

oes-ol, aged, ,, oes, age. 

tad-ol, fatherly, ,, tad, a father, 

mab-awl, filial, „ mab, a son. 

And, again, in Anglo-Saxon, we have, in like manner : 

deag-el, coloured, from deag, colour, 
fret-ol, greedy, „ fret-an, to devour, 

gif-ol, liberal, „ gif-an, to give. 

This mode of formation, so extensively prevailing amongst the Indo-European 
dialects, seems to have existed in ancient Hebrew also : we may trace it in 
such words as — 

hy2i (gHhd), boUed, from I^SJ; 

7*3nH (charg-ol), a locust, „ jnH ; 

and in a numerous array of proper names ending in /**•, as 7il'^nil, vSHH. The 
terminal 7*1" in such words has hitherto been generally supposed to denote 
the name of the Supreme Being; but I think an attentive examination will lead 
to the conclusion that, in most cases, it is merely a formative suffix, analogous 
to that which obtains in so many other languages. Admitting it to be so would 
afford an easy explanation of many names of persons and places, without the 
too frequent introduction of the sacred name, which the Jews regarded with 
so much reverence. On this principle, accordingly, we would have, for ex- 
ample : 

7»^^», lion-like, from "nK, a lion. 

7il'33H, compassionate, „ pH, to pity. 

W"^7n3, abounding in streams, „ /TO, a stream. 
TO"3n3, liberal, „ ]n3, to give. 

"PK-^na, silly, „ nn^, to be silly. 

The true explanation of this formative, found in so many different languages' 
is furnished by Irish, in which language there exists a formative, which, though 
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written amonl or arhoil, is usuallji in pronunciation, shortened into a mono- 
syllable, and expressed according to dialectic varieties of utterance, as atZ, tfiZ» or 
to? ; in which last form it occasionally is met with in Irish dictionaries, so that 
we find the same words written indifferently — 

uifgiul or uifsearhuil, from uifg. 
mcnsiuil or maiseaihuil, „ mai^. 

The more lengthened form, however, is much more usual, and is, indeed, ex- 
tremely common, as — 

buil-earhuil, mad, from buile, madness, 

cailc-earhuil, chalkey, „ cailc, chalk, 

oar-orhail, coloured, „ oo^, colour. 

^eos-eaThuil, branchingi „ seo^, a branch. 

fean*arhuil, happy, „ fean, happiness. 

Whilst in Irish the full form arhail, or arhuil, is usually written, though not 
pronoomced, the other languages exhibit the abbreviated form in their ortho- 
graphy also under the various forms, o2, il^ el, a/, &c., as we have seen ; yet 
sometimes even in them the longer form makes its appearance, as in Latin ; 
for example, in — 

Bm-abU'iB, from amo. 
cant-o^-is, „ canto. 

And in Hebrew, perhaps, in such words as 

hn-wn and hn-^x 

Another frequent termination of Hebrew proper names seems to admit of 
a similar explanation, though I propose it with more hesitation. I refer to the 
common termination in H*, oA, and which appears to be but a softer form of 
the formative ac^ so often met with in the Indo-European family. For example, 
in Greek we have : 

Sai/Liovi-air-of, from Soifuify. 
taveMUMXf „ iapov. 
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In Latin: 





cori-aoeus, 


fix)m 


corium. 




farri-ac-eu8, 


W 


&r. 




aud-ac-is (audax), 


»f 


audeo. 




cap-ac-is (capax), 


If 


capio. 


And in Irish : 










Fcap5-ac, angry, 


fix>ni 


peaps, anger. 




bpon-ac, sorrowful, 


7j 


bpon, sorrow. 




bui6e-oC| thankful, 


M 


bui6e, thanks. 




Opeac-ac, figured, 


ft 


opeac, a figure. 



And in like manner may Hebrew names in TJT final be formed, as : 

rT"r6a, Biihah, fix)m r6a, 
n-a"??, zapah, „ ^^. 

n-pqif, Achsah, „ pqif. 
n-O^n, Raamah, „ Qin. 

To the same mode of formation, too, we may possibly refer many Hebrew 
names ending in iT*, iah^ or yah^ as : 



iT-TIK, Uriah, from 


nw. 


rP^tn, Hezekiah, „ 


pTn. 


rP"Dn3, Nehemiah, „ 


Dm. 


rr^TV, Zedekiah, „ 


rw. 



The letter ^* preceding the final H* appears to present some difficulty, but it 
may be merely epenthetic, like the i 'mfarriacma^ from far ; and if the fore- 
going explanation be admitted, we obviate the objection so commonly made 
of the name of the Divinity being introduced so frequently into the names of 
heathen and ungodly persons. 

A seventh instance of affini^ with the Indo-European dialects may be 
traced in the Hebrew termination in SM*, foomd in such words as : 

a»-n», Ahab. 

a»-^», EUab, 

aK-aOP, Joshebeab. 

aK-^3, Chileab. 
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The final syllable in all these words has been usually supposed to signify 
father J but it seems rather to be a mere formative, similar to the Irish termina- 
tions in Qob or iB ; as, e. g. : 

pion-aob, neat, clean, pure, from pion. 
innc-ib, lively, „ innce. 

In consequence of the frequent interchange of b aspirated for m aspirated,* 
in Irish, these terminations are sometimes varied in appearance, so that instead 
of aob and ib, we find aorh or earn ; and this leads at once to an analogy in 
Latin, where we have such formations as : 

extr-^m-us, from extra. 
postr-a7)«us, „ post 
supr-^m-us, „ suprat 

And, indeed, the termination iB finds an analogy in the formative w of— 

grad-it^us. 
nat-it^us. 
sat-iVus ; 

whilst, perhaps, the Hebraic 3tt* is closely imitated in the instance of — 

ccel-efr-is, from coelebs. 

Again, the Hebrew termination in T*, o^, instanced in — 

rsSO^M, Askenaz. 
T*3&(£^M, Ashpenaz. 
T*n8, Ahaz. 

may be compared with the Irish formation of abstract nouns in m, e. g. : 

catHx^ friendship, from coo, a friend. 
nia6-ap, valour, „ nia6, a valiant man. 

f ubac-ap, mirth, „ p ubac, merry. 

* GeseniuB remarks, that in an eastern month the letters b and m can scaroely be distingnished. 
t Corresponding to the form an, we find in Hebrew D^ba, BUeam ; tan*T^, Jarobeam, &a ; 
in which the element XST is generaUy snppoeed to mean |»e<yD^— bat, I think, eironeonsly. 
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In like maimer the termination 1T~, dab or d^y found in some Hebrew proper 

names, as — 

a*T"3in\ Jehonadab, 

STTQIT, Aminadab, 
may be well compared with the Welsh formation of abstract nouns in deb^ as — 

Duwiol-deb, godliness, from Duwiol, godly, 

gerwin-deb, roughness, „ gerwin, rough, 

prudd-deb, prudence, „ prudd, prudent, 

pur-deb, purity, „ pur, pure. 

We now come to another instance in which analogy would lead us to 
reject the usual explanation of a Hebrew termination of proper names, viz., 
those which end in 7/D, as : 

I'jD-^nX, Abimelek. 

I'pa-mK, Adramelek. 

7^a-^n», Ahimelek. 

7*70*3™, Nathanmelek. 

']hD'DSl^ Regemmelek. 

In all the foregoing names the termination ^hD' has generally been thought 
to signify kingj but a more simple explanation is afforded by supposing it to be 
a formative analogous to the very common mode of formation of abstract Irish 
words in arhlacD or arhlacr, as : 

peap-amlacD, manliness, from peap, a man. 

pUxir-earolacc, princeliness, „ plaic, a prince. 

Sean-amlacD, loveliness, „ gean, love. 

5pain-eaTiilact), ugliness, „ gpain, ugly. 

Again, we find many Hebrew words terminate in a formative "^^ Yod, particu- 
larly proper names, gentiles, and patronymics, as : 

'^-OK, Ami. 
•^nOT, Zimri. 

^■ara, Cosbi. . 

•^■Iiyia, fm Ethiopian. 
'^"D^D, a Persian. 

VOL. XXII. 3 c 
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And in Irish, likewise, we find many words terminating similarly, as : 

cnn, moist, wet 
coifli, mild, gentle, 
poipcci, black, swarthy, 
meif 1, strait, narrow. 

The classical languages, at first view, appear to offer no parallel ; a little 
attention, however, will convince us of the contrary, for in Irish many words 
terminate in a silent 6, preceded by the vowel i, as : 

aibib, ripe. 
coifgliD, diligent 
oeipi6, last 

All these words are pronounced as if the last letter were wanting, and as if 
they were written aibi, coipgli, oeipi, &c. This aflfords a due to the affinity 
between the classical languages and Irish and Hebrew ; for it is probable that 
in all those languages the original formative element was id^ though the final 
letter became silent, or was dropt, in some of them. It is, at least, sufficiently 
remarkable that many patronymics in Greek and Latin have such a formative 
as id, whilst in Hebrew such words terminate in ^" Yod.^ 
In Greek, for instance, we have 

SofiSaK-iS-oi, from Sap8ay-o^. 
'KpiafJMi^Uy „ iirpiCLfi'Ot^ &C. 

And in Latin, besides gentiles and patronymics, we have many adjectives illus- 
trating this mode of formation, as : 

cand-ii-us, firom candeo. 

nit-ici-uB, „ niteo. 

rap-ii-us, „ rapio. 

splend-u2-us, „ splendeo. 

* A redundant d was of frequent occurrence in ancient Latin— See the sentence quoted bj 
O'Brien (" Remarks on this letter") : ** Neve in pablico(4 nere in priTatod; neveztrad urbem." 

Another letter is omitted frequently in Hebrew.— See Geeenius' GrammaTt remarks on nouns 
ending in )T (p. 121). 
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The next mode of fonnation to be considered is more properly Chaldaic 
than Hebrew, as it is only or chiefly found in Chaldaic proper names. I mean 
the formation in ]*Ti**, adan^ as — 

n»*^3, Baladan.* 
pS*^P33, Nebuzaradan. 

This mode of formation, however, is frequently to be found in Irish words, 
as — 

bcpp-aoan, snuffers, from bepp-a6, to cut 
eonaoan, a bird-cage, „ con, a bird. 
5lac-aDan, a repository, „ jlac-aD, to receive. 

The last analogy of formation, strictly speaking, which I shall mention at 
present, is one of considerable interest, as it likewise involves the meaning of 
several proper names of Scripture. It refers to a mode of formation common to 
many dialects of the Indo-European family, and which can be traced also in 
Hebrew and Chaldee. 

In Latin, for example, we find as a formative ster or atr^ preceded by a 
union vowel, Mfenestra^ magister^ minister^ capistrumy and more plainly in— 

Sylv-estr-is, from sylva. 
Terr-estr-is, „ terra. 
Ped-estr-is, „ ped-is (pes). 

In Greek we have in like manner — 

Opx'^^'^pcif from opx'^/juii. 

In Welsh— 

Arw-estr, a band or string. 
Edd-estr, a war-horse. 
Llan-astr, wasting, destroying. 
Men-estr, a wine-taster. 

* Note that the ntmeBaladan U generally conjoined with M^erodach in Scripture; and in Irish 
we find a yery close resemblance to the latter in the word nii]ipea6a6, the proper name of a man. 

3c2 
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In Anglo-Saxon — 

Casb-ester, a halter. 

Cenn-estre, a mother. 

Hulf-estr, rainy. 

And with this mode of formation I consider the Chaldaic formation in IV M* to 
correspond, as — 

IVM'ti^Zi, Belshastr or Belshazzar. 
^!fS"B^£37a, Belteshastr or Belteshazzar. 
1Vil"31313J, Nebuchadnestr or Nebuchadnezzar. 

In Hebrew we find a somewhat different form, V and tt being exchanged for 
their commutable letters t and V^ so that instead of HVii* we find HU^" as the 
ordinary formation, as — 

nu;-^a», Abiezer. 

nU^^'^HK, Achiezer. 

nU;-^», EUezer. 

10;-TTn, Hadadezer. 

A still softer form is found in some words in which D or 12^ assume the place 

of V or ?•, as — 

nD»-3D7E^, Shalmanezer. 

ntS^R-Sn, Telassar. 

In this last word the element /H signifies a hiUy and the whole name Tdassar 
might denote AiKy, or abounding in hills ; the formative nt^il « ^V >< being most 
probably cognate with the Hebrew word ^Vil, a store, treasure, abundance. 

To the foregoing analogies of formation I shall subjoin a few others which 
may be regarded rather as analogies of composition or combination ; and first 
I would refer to certain proper names of places mentioned in Scripture, and 
which terminate in eth or i1*, as for example — 

n-nan, Chinnereth or Kepep^. (LXX.) 

f1"^nj, Gennezareth „ Teyvfiaap'er. 

Tl"^t3, Nazareth „ Na^aper. 

In all which words it seems probable that the syllable eth or et is significant, and 
corresponds with the Celtic aic, a place^ which is frequently found in composi- 
tion of words, as — 
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Ciiean-aic, a marke^place. 
Dup-aic, a place of refuge. 
^ctpb-oiCf a rough place. 

We find traces of the same mode of composition in some classical names of 

places, as — 

Cal-ef-um (Calais). 

Mil-e<-us. 

Phan-^-a. 

And still more certainly in such Latin -words, as — 

Dum-^-um, a place of bushes. 
Querc-^-um, a place of oaks. 
Rub-ef-um, a place of brambles. 

In which the part of the compound in italics is plainly significant of the notion 
of place. 

Another Irish word signifying place is aipm, which also is much used in 
composition, as — 

Ceal-aipm, a hiding-place. 
Dian-aipm, a place of defence. 
Run-cnpm, a council-chamber. 
UlacDKXipm, a market-place. 

This Celtic component is represented in Hebrew by the softer form aim, 
which is generally taken for a dual-formation, but, I am inclined to think, with- 
out sufiicient reason. Accordingly we have — 

D^^^HD, Mahanaim for Mahan-airm. 
D'^fl^^p, Bariathaim „ Kiriath-airm. 
D'^K-^D, Telaim „ Telairm. 

K this view be correct, and if it be permitted to indulge in an etymological 
conjecture, we may find in the name Telaim an example of a twofold affinity 
between Hebrew and the Indo-European dialects ; for, in many* of the latter, 
the first syllable Tel is expressive of numi>ering^ and the whole word Tel-aim or 

* In Greek, Irish, Anglo-Saxon, dsc. 
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Telairm would signify *' Place of numbering!^ which name might have been 
imposed on accoimt of a circumstance recorded in 1 Sam. xv. 4 : '^ And Saul 
gathered the people together, and numbered them in Tdain^ two hundred thou- 
sand footmen, and ten thousand men of Judah.** 



PART n. 

In the preceding Part I have endeavoured to show the dose affinity existing 
betwixt Hebrew and the Indo-European family of languages, by pointing out 
numerous instances of modes of stem-formation common to both. I now pro- 
ceed to give additional proofs of this affinity, and particularly as regards the Celtic 
dialects. As my former proofs were taken from analogies between the /ormotit;^ 
elements, so I shall now confine myself to the radical parts of the words. 
Of the large number of words (nearly five hundred) here compared (which are, 
however, only a selection from a much greater number that might be adduced), 
a great proportion exhibit their relationship so plamly that it is visible at once: 
whilst to trace the affinity of the remainder it will be necessary to take into 
account certain euphonic or dialectic changes which some initial letters have 
undergone in the transition of the original words from one language to another. 
When these changes are rightly understood, I hope the identity of the latter 
words of the following list will appear not less striking than the former. Of 
the Celtic dialects, I have chiefly made use of the Hiberno-Celtic as the purest 
and best preserved of that family of languages. Many words, however, are 
adduced from Welsh. The Anglo-Saxon also has furnished several instances.* 
And it appears to me a strong argument for the great antiquity of the basis of 
the Hebrew tongue that languages so difiering from each other as the Irish, 
Welsh, and Anglo-Saxon can yet trace up so many of their roots to Hebrew as 
a common source. 

In the following List the cognate words, where not otherwise expressly 
mentioned, are all taken firom Irish or the Hiberno-Celtic. 

* Although not a Celtic dialect, the analogies adduced from it and its kindred dialects illus- 
rate the affinity existing between Hebrew and the Indo-European family in general. 
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3i(, a father. 
in«, a lord. 

niil, a fire. 

pit, substance, wealth. 

»m, (Chald.) to kindle. 
nTil, a hind. 

^^, a man. 
^D><, gathered. 
D'^-V^VK, nobles. 
'jKnX, « vaUant" (Isaiah, xxxiu. 7). 
n*1il, to curse. 

Hit, a ploughshare. 
]inil, a furnace. 

n«a, a well, 
pa, attended to. 
]^a, interval, between, 
pa, "achampion"(lSam.xvii.l4). 
rraa, mourned, wept. 
P, a son. 
na, com. 

na, (Chald.) a son. 
iT^^a, a covenant. 

vttJ, near of kin. 

naj, a man. 

mj, a fence, a fenced place. 

TIJ, to rejoice. 

77J, cause, reason (as in 773"a). 

a^J, scurf, scab. 

mj, the cud. 

mj, a gerah, weight 

D^J, strong (Gten. xlix. 14). 

DtS^J^ a shower. 



ab, a father. 

adon, a lord. (Welsh.) 

up, a fire. 

oin, gain, profit. 

apa6, to kindle. 

eilic, a hind. (Genitive eilce.) 

eif, aman. (iEsc,aman. Ang-Sax.) 

opap, a gathering. 

uaipail, noble. 

arial, valour, courage. (Welsh.) 

aipipe, a curse. 

eice, part of a ploughshare. 

aeon, fire. 

biop, a spring, water. 

bun, minding. 

beine, a disjunction, interval. 

beine, a champion. 

beice, weeping. 

bin» a son. 

bap, corn. 

bap, a son. 

bpeir, a compact, covenant. 

Saol, kindred, kinsman. 

gwr, aman. (Welsh.) 

cader, a fenced place, stronghold. 

(Welsh.) 
gul-ian, to rejoice. (Ang.-Sax.) 
ciall, cause, reason. 
5eapb, a scab, 
ape, the cud. 
gera, a weight. (Bussian.) 
grym, strong. (Welsh.) 
caippaip, a shower. 
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nn, slander, calumny. 


oibea6, a slandering. 


121 J spoke, said. 


Dubaipc, said. 


n, a fish. 


005, a fish. 


TT, woman's breast. 


DID, a woman's breast 


H, a sufficiency. 


Dm, abundance. 


in, ink. 


OuiBe, ink. 


pn, dyke, entrenchment. 


0105, a dyke. 


/T, poor. 


oealb, poor. 


in, (Chald.) to burn. 


Dale, fire. 


nam, one skilled in law. 


oeirbifi, legal, pertaining to law. 


V>«in, (hiphil of *?«••) was willing. 


hoil (aspirated form of coil), will. 


iliil, meditated, thought 


hige, thought (Ang.-Sax.) 


llil, honor. 


heder, honor. (Swedish.) 


M^n, at a distance. 


haell, distance. (Swed.) 


y?!!, to shine. 


heulo, to shine. (Welsh.) 


77n, praised. 


aille, praise. 


mn, (2 Sam. xxiii.33). 


herwr, an exile or fugitive. ( Welsh.) 


••TheHararite" ? 




/nn, deceived, deluded. 


hudol, a cheat, deluder, juggler. 




(Welsh.) 


n, a peg, pin, nail. 


CO, a pin, peg, nail. 


TIT, boiled, seethed. 


sud-on, boiled. (Ang.-Sax.) 


iHT, moved, was agitated. 


sweng-an, to shake. (Ang.-Sax.) 


l^T, was pure, clean. 


sychu, to make clean. (Welsh.) 


VSt, to defile. 


pal-aim, to defile. (French — s&le, 




dirty.) 


pr, "chains" (Psalm cxlix. 8). 


syg, achain. (Welsh.) 


nTy strange. 


sffir, strange. (Danish.) Bi-zarre (Fr.) 


7in, a pledge. 


SeiBeal, a pledge. 


7an, a rope, line. 


cabla, a cable. 


nan, fellowship, union. 


cabap, imion, association. 


nan, enchantment (Isaiah, xlvii. 9); gabere, an enchanter, charmer. 


charming. 


(Ang.-Sax.) 
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Tin, profane. 
Tin, to wait for, wait. 
Tin, white. (Chald.) 
Tin, (plur.) nobles, 
ttnn, to hasten. 
n^T]^ to see, a vision, 
scon, to cleanse, purify. 
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cuil, wicked, prohibited. 

gwylu, to wait, expect. (Welsh.) 

hoar, white. 



cup, 



noble. 



neon, wheat, 
a riddle. 



"^n, living, lively. 
p'^H, the bosom. 
S/n, to be sick. 



cap, in haste. 

ceap, sight, vision. 

coethi, to purify, make clean. 
(Welsh.) 

hwoBte, wheat. (Ang.-Sax.) 
fgaade, a riddle. (Danish. ) 
Ichwide, a proverb. (Ang.-Sax.) 

chwai, quick, lively. (Welsh.) 

cioc, a breast 

ceal, sickness. 



77n, to violate or break, (a cove- coilUim, to violate, infringe 
nant). 



iinn^ butter. 

non, homer, a measure. 

]n, favour, 
non, to trust, confide in. 
nin or ^n, a cavem. 

^nn, autumn (harvest ?) 
Bnn, was dry. 

2»^, to be glad. 
D^^'piaO, turbands, head-dress. 

nntO, clean, pure. 
1110, series, range. 
3110, good (i. e. choice, excellent). 
7IEO, to cast forth, cast out. 
lO'^tO, clay, mire. ' 
^10, dew. 
n7tO, a lamb (bidens f). 

VOL. xxn. 



cim, butter. 



omap, a vessel, trough. 

cean, favour. 

aip-im, to trust, confide in. 

coipe, a cavern. 

geripe, harvest. (Ang.-Sax.) 

crasu, was dry. (Welsh.) 

nb-im, to laugh, 

thuselas, head-bands, fillets. (Ang.- 
Sax.) 
tSr, clean, pure. (Welsh.) 
tur, a series. (Ang.-Sax. ) 
coba, chosen, select, 
ceilj-im, to cast, throw, eject, 
cic, earth, clay. 
Dcalc, dew. 

oeil-aoi, a two-year old, a hogget. 
(Cf beilc trope, a two-year old pig.) 
3j> 
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]£0, a basket. tan, a basket (Ang.-Sax.) 

^O, (collectively) young of a fa- twf., increase.* (Welsh.) SciL m- 
mily. crease of a house. 

TIES, successive, one driving out tarrd, bubbling out, welling forth, 
the other. 



HiT, a river 



i: 

ttrh, 
in*?, 

^710, 



(Welsh.) 

iaer, a river. (Welsh.) Cf. Yar- 
mouth. 

aoibeal, rejoicing. 

co-im, to handle. 

pion, wine. 

am, the sea. 

can, a cause, reason. 

eap-a6, fear. 
rupacD, greenness, 
(ir, green. (Welsh.) 

5eibeal, a fetter. 

clmb, a basket 

ceile, a spouse. 

cappail, a storm. CV^ninibostis Orion." 

couple, a pair. 

Gib, a hand. 

caop, a sheep. 

Ion-aim, to dwell, sojourn. 
leAn-an, to reproach. (Ang.-Sax.) 
lof-ao, a kneading trough, 
lip pan, a tongue, 
leiceac, a trough. 

myged, honour, glory. (Welsh.) 
meiD, bigness, magnitude, quantity, 
dissolve, waste away, be un- muij-im, to fail, decay. 

done, 
with, along with. maille, with, together with ; Latin, 

Bi-mul 
* Compare — cnwd, increase ; also, UtiU children. 



jubilee. 

a hand (Persian ed). 

wine. 

the sea. 

because. 

feared. 

greenness. 

a fetter. 

a basket 

a spouse. 

Orion. 

twofold, double. 

a hand. 

a lamb. 

to lodge, remain. 

to complain, murmur. 

to knead dough. 

a tongue. 

a semicore, corn-measure 

excellence, glory, 
measiu^, extent 
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b)D, to blunt* f Py^^' *^ ^^^°*- (Welsh.) 

l/xctfX-vw, to blunt. (Greek.) 

tl/D, a cause, reason (as in U/Z3/). mana, cause, reason. 

/mal, a speech. (Ang.-Sax.) 
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770, to speak, announce. 

i7D, Moloch. 
TDD, mixed. 
DlpD, a place. 

!T)3, inhabited. 

mj, rested. 

mj, (hiph.) n'^jn, placed. 

^^13, an elevated place. 

11^3, to roar. 

pi^D, greaves. 
"TID, a couch. 
T1D, deliberation, counsel. 
WD, urged, incited. 
"ySD, folly. 
7DD, likeness. 
TJ/D, storm, tempest. 
^1D or ^D, a stop, limit. 

n&D, heaped, accumulated. 



Imael-an, to speak. 
mole, fire. (Compare Jlfofcii^r.) 
meaps-ab, to mix. 
maijean, a place. 

naij-im, to inhabit (= i^aita, Gr.) 
nuij-im, to rest, 
nicher, to place. (French.) 
cTiap, a rising ground, hill. 
Tiuail, a roaring (1 for r). 

appam, greaves, 
f cab, a bed. 
puab, advice, counsel, 
fac-aim, to thrust, push, impel, 
faobcial, folly, nonsense, 
pamuil, like. 

scur, storm, tempest. (Ang.-Sax.) 
saf. (Welsh), as dad-saf, a limit, 
syppio, to heap together, pile. 
(Welsh.) 



An initial J/ is variously represented in the Indo-European dialects, e. g., 

1/ as a vowel. 

IDJfj pride. uabap, pride. 

IDJJ^ a cause, purpose (as ^51/3) = abbap, a cause, motive ; (as ap an 
because of abbap pm, therefore). 

]1I/, an eye. am, an eye. 

tJI/, people. am, people. 



* (Ps. Ixviii. 7). '* Shall be blunted.*' Not, " cut in pieces," as in the Authorized Version. 

Sj>2 
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)Ofj a tree. aop, a tree. 

Sajfj a number, many. essaim, a swarm, crowd. (French.) 

111^, a tax. eapc, a tax. 

tlWf^ to do, make. eap-aim, to do, make. 

J/ as the Digamma. 

IVD, habitation, dwelling. wohn-en, to dwell. (German.) 

T!I/, a watcher. F^^P^> * watching, watch. 

niOl/'D, garment paic, raiment 

pVf, Anak ( Anakim) or j ^^^^^-^ ^ ^.^^^ 

U^p^, " sons of Anak," i. e. giants. J 
D)tSfj strength. ^ waestm, strength. (Ang.-Sax.) 

if as c or g : as HU/ and rnZJtf, Gaza and Gomorrah. 

ni;, strength. guf , strength. 

tlWf prudence. 5aoc, prudent 

yV, a city. caer, a city. (Welsh.) 

hw, labour, work. coihal, work, performance. 

3TJ/, to grow dark. cioppB-a6, to grow dark or black. 

3TI^, a raven. corvus, a raven. (Lat) 

JTasd. 

Vllf, a suckling. oiul-am, to suck. 

"IV, raised. dwyre, to arise, to raise. (Welsh.) 

]*!!/, colour. ocan, colour. 

771/, to glean. oiol-aim, to glean. 

vl/, as to, in reference. oala, as to, as for. 

n?!/, a leaf. ouille, a leaf. (Dail, a leaf. Welsh). 
HJf^ became surety. ' oeapb-aim, to assure. 

Sf as n or gn. 

3t/, a cloud. nub-es, a cloud. (Lat) 

t&nt^, to collect, gather. cnuap-aim, to collect 

MpTj;, a ring, signet nape, a ring. 
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n&U^, darkness. 

CnPy was cunning, prudent. 

ntKI/, to work, make, do. 

ytfjf^ smoke. 

iru^, old, enduring. 

lis, paint, dye, rouge. 

TQ, refined gold. 



nip, darkness. (Ang.-Sax.) tcpe^fKLf^^ 

darkness. (Gr.) 
Cnap, knowledge. 
Cgnarus, knowing. (Lat.) 

jnip-im, to do, make. 

KPiaaa, smoke, fume. (Gr.) 
Cgnarac, constant, habitual. 
C DO jnac, always. 

boc, a false dye, paint (=fucu8). 
popr, gold. 



M7&, was strange, prodigious, mar- Cbal, prodigious. (Swed.) 



vellous. 
77D, to judge. 
tSf^^ a footstep. 

na, a yoimg bull, 
ma, to bear, 
na, a leader, 
ina, to break, oppress. 
Da, palm of hand. 
&^a, spreading, increasing, 
nna, was silly, simple. 
DK"fia, suddenly. 

TV, a side. 
n«1V, a neck. 
D1V, fasted, 

HHV, was dry, parched. 



(a6-Bal, strange, prodigious, 
pabl-u, to judge. (Welsh.) 
piam, a footstep, 
fear, a bull. (Ang.-Sax.) 
beap-ao, to bear =/(jra 
bpeap, a prince, 
bpeac-aim, to break, oppress, 
baip, palm of hand, 
pap, increase, growth, 
baor, simple, silly, 
bir, lively, quick = vUe^ in French, 
and sU'bit'O, in Latin. 

side, a side. (Ang.-Sax.) 
sweora, a neck. (Ang.-Sax.) 
jeiine, fasting. (French.) aoine, 

fasting, 
sych-u, to grow dry. (Welsh.) 



V for sc or sg. 

pcail, a shadow, 
pgall-aim, to tingle. 

Compare also Dbl7, eternity, perpduittfy with the Greek vwX€^€9, continually. 



7V, a shadow. 
/TV, to tingle. 
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n7V, roasted. f^al, a scorching, roasting. 

ir7V, limping, halting. aimXi/K-ov, limping, halting. (Gr.) 

nSV, to look out, view. aircir (root of OKemroiuu). (Gr.) 

nV, an enemy. capcap-a, an enemy. 

V for d or t, as niV, Tyre. 



«3V, fought 
niV, a rock. 
nVlV, the deep. 
]VV, Zion, a fortress. 
*1&V, hastened. 
s]nv, tried. 

3p, a cab, measure. 

Dip, to arise. 

^T"^^ lamentation, wailing. 
% Hght. 

T/p, was diminished, lessened. 

77p, bright, polished, shining. 

KJp, to buy, purchase. 

rrjp, a reed, cane. 

«np. called. 

KHp, a partridge. 

Snp, the inwards, bowels. 

3np, war. 

Snp, to be near. 

pp, a horn. 

Y\^j to shine, emit rays. 

np, (kor) cold. 

B^, stubble, chaff. 

B^>n, a chief, leader, 
m, odour, smell. 
!Un, hungry, famishing. 
7jn, to stagger. 



Deabab, to fight 
tor, a rock. (Ang.-Sax.) 
Dile, a deluge, flood. 
Dion, a fortified hill, 
oeipip, haste. 
oeapb-a6, to try, prove. 

tcab, a com measure. (Spanish.) 
(hob, a peck. (Welsh.) 

cwnnu, to arise. (Welsh.) 

cine, lamentation. 

gal, light (Ang.-Sax.) 

caol-aim, to lessen. 

^eal, bright, shining. 

ccanaij-im, to buy. 

^aine, a reed, cane. 

5aip-im, to call. 

coriar, a partridge. (Welsh.) 

hrif, bowels. (Ang.-Sax.) 

Sapb, warfare. 

^ap, near. 

copn, a horn. 

^lan, the sun. 

goer, cold. (Welsh.) 

^ap, stalk, holm. 

reswa, a chief. (Ang.-Sax.) 
reac, a reek. (Ang.-Sax.) 
rhaib, ravening, greediness. (Welsh.) 
reel. (English.) 
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pt(t£^, a sound. 
W, to ask. 

^KB^, the grave. 
HKB^, leaven. 
JT^HKB^, a remainder, remnant. 
•TB^, a demon. 

^B^, ahnighty. 

MIB^, a falsehood. 
nW, to search, look about. 
DW, to place. 
p2^, a knife. 
HDB^, joyful, cheerful. 
nJB^, to change, vary. 
|t£^, a tooth. 

ni/B^, to have respect to. 
ma^, to loose, let go. 
"inty, a shoot, tendriL 
inti^, to stretch the limbs, 
pna^, to hiss, whistle for. 
Dti^j a prince. 
7nB^, planted. 

nW, a border. 

niJl, to explore, search out 

jniJl or Jr7Jl, scarlet or purple dye, 

the worm whence it comes. 



f mn, a sound. 

holi, to ask. (Welsh.) (Aspirate 
for sibilant.) 

ceall, the grave, (c for sh.) 

peapb, sour. 

sarritt, a remainder. (Welsh.) 

f i6c, a sprite, hobgoblin. 
ryeaX) = strong, able. 
Jswi*, great, powerful (Ang.-Sax.) 
(^swydd, ^ lord. (Welsh.) 

f aob, false, erroneous. 

f up-aim, to search, inquire into. 

sem-ian, to place. (Ang.-Sax.) 

fcian, a knife. 

f arhac, happy, pleasant 

fame, variety. 

jofftt, a tooth. (German.) Zauna, a 
tooth. (Ital.) 

peaj;, respect, esteem. 

f aop-ab, to free, liberate. 

f pac-ab, a shoot, sucker. 

f eapp-aim, to stretch the limbs. 

rspeac-am, to whoop, screech.^ 

paoc, a prince. 

st83l-an, to set, place, put (Ang.- 
Sax.) 



{ 



ccopa, a border, 
roip, a diligent search, 
taelg, purple dye. (Ang.-Sax.) 
Also, the fish whence taken. 
C0I5, colour. 



The foregoing List, which might easily be extended considerably, will be 
sufficient, I hope, to furnish jonma facie evidence of the close affinity existing 
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betwixt Hebrew and Celtic roots, and will prepare us for considering those 
other words whose relationship is not so apparent at first sight, but which can, 
however, be proved no less certainly. 

In considering the following List it will be observed that the general cha- 
racter of Hebrew words, as compared with their European analogies, is an 
excess of initial letters (if I may be allowed to use the expression), and these 
redundant or prosthetic letters, whether vowel, labial, dental, or sibilant, must 
be omitted or detached before we can perceive the affinity. We can imagine 
how this may have taken place, in many instances, by supposing the initial 
Hebrew letter to have been uttered with sheva^ and then by rapid pronui^ciation 
ceasing to be sounded at all. Thus we have, e. g. — 

(bos, a crib, stalL (Ang.-Sax.) 



D13-K, a crib, stall. 

»]nj-«, the fist. 
nH'ii, large, very great. 
■«"«, (Chald.), to unite, tie. 
73"K, to eat. 
TD*K, the head, top. 

^3"R, a ship. 
TI&"K, an image. 
m"K, to go. 
HTK, to decree, appoint. 

7*T"3, division. 
nin-n, a youth. 

niO"3, confidence, security. 
np'3, inquired after, sought. 
tt9"3, sought out. 

mT3, flying, fleeing. 
n**T3, a cross or transverse bar. 
in"3, cursed. (Job, i. 5.) 



(baas, a crib, stall. (Danish.) 
cpob, the hand, fist {grope*) 
oeap, great, large, prodigious, 
cyd-io, to join, unite. (Welsh.) 
ceal-aiTn, to eat. 
mip, the top, summit, 
naoi, a ship. 

puar, an image. (TTluan, an image.) 
pac-a6, to go. 
peace, ordinance, statute. 

oal, a division. 

irovp-o^, a youth. (Gr.) Gwyra = 

fresh* (young?) (Welsh.) 
caca, a surety, 
quaer-o, to seek. (Lat.) 
ceis-io, to seek, ask, inquire. 

(Welsh.) 
puaiy, flight 
pia j;, a cross, 
rheg-u, to curse, imprecate. (Welsh.) 



* In Irish, up « fittih^ showing a farther abbreriation. 
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nT3, chose, selected. 

ntrn, flesh. 

rmira, a virgin. 

n3"J, a man. 
7H"J, burning coals. 
PH"J, belly (of reptiles). 
b6"J, to feed. (Cantic. iv. 1.) 

ID-J, a staff, rod. 
7D"J, a cameL 

tl^Sn, shook. 

"y^-^T, a round mass. 
ni'*T, to speak. 
ni"*T, pasture, 
nty^"!, hunch of a camel. 

nj'*T, hatched. 
]B^% ashes. 

lD"f1, to turn. 
Dn"n, to pull down. 

'ya'T, habitation, place of residence. 

nD"T, music. 

m"T, to rise as the sun. 

JOn-n, to beat. 
n3"H, was variegated. 
nj"H, girded. 
Vr'n, ended, terminated, 
an'n, fresh, new. 
JliaiO"n, striped, variegated, 
l^n, fat 
VOL. xxn. 



aipeap, a choice. 

chaire, flesh. (Fr.) mp^. (6r.) 

ra\i9j virgo nubilis. (6r.) 

peap, a man. 

^ual, a coal. 

cun, body. 

l»s-ian, to graze, pasture, feed. 

(Ang.-Sax.) 
maioe, a staff, stick. 
meal, a hump, knob, 
(cwys-an, to shake. (Ang.-Sax.) 
(quasit. (Lat.) 

ball, a ball. 

far-i, to speak. (Lat.) 

peap, grass. 

bosse, a hump (bossu, hump-backed). 

(Fr.) 
5up, hatching (gori, to hatch. W.) 
cin-is, ashes. (Lat) 

peac-aim, to turn, 
raze. (Eng.) 

bail, place, home, 
arhap, music, 
eipi^e, sunrise. 

beat-an, to beat (Ang.-Sax.) 

var-ius. (Lat) 

jip, a girdle. (Gyrus^ Lat) 

Diol, an end. 

oeap, spruce, neat. 

tabby, brindled. (Eng.) 

\i9r-or, fat. (Gr.) 

3jy 
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TID"n, (in pi.) precious things. 


miiab, excellent, good. 


pIDTI, knob. 


buac, a knob, top, pinnacle. 


nOTI, clay, mire. 


mire. (Eng.) 


DD"H, to bind, tie up. 


seom-ian, to bmd, restrain. (Aug.- 




Sax.) 


ta'n, to hasten away. 


fys-ian, to hasten. (Ang.-Sax.) 


B*Q"n, device, counsel. 


piof , knowledge, skill. 


nD"H, to search out. 


puaip-im, to find, explore, discover. 


nQ"n, blushed, ervbuvt. 


mjp/ho^y rufus. (Gr.) 


Dn"n, flat-nosed. 


romo, flat-nosed. (Span.) 


Bn*n, a wood, forest. 


pup, a wood. (Rosha = a grove^ 




Buss.) 


^B^n, to draw water. 


schopf-en, to draw water. (Ger.) 


'TJ'IO, to soil. 


ncirh-im, to spoil, corrupt 


Dn"IO, before. 


pearh, before. 


J^H'tO, a prey, spoil. 

• 


reaf, a spoil, prey. (Ang-Sax.) 


"tI^"^, produce, fruits. 


bull, fruits, effects. 


np"^, precious. 


car, dear. (W.) 


ym, old. 


pcan, old. 


Tfi"^, excellent. 


tyr, excellent ( Ang.-Sax. ) 


D3~2, wash. 


baip, a wash. 


tWl-^, subdue. 


quash, subdue. (Eng.) 


]Q"3, became languid. 


paon, weak, feeble (faineant, Fr.) 


niD-3, cold, frost. 


puap, cold. 


i63T3, (Ch.) a cloak. 


raefel, garment, clothes. (Ang.-Sax.) 


J^B^D, a sage, enchanter. 


sap-io, to be wise. (Lat) 


Dn"D, valuables, gold. 


cim, value. (t«/xi;, Gr.) 


'Tn"3, a side. 


raob, a side. 


Jin"3, to make a covenant.* 


peire, a covenant 


p-*?, white. 


ban, white. 


B^3"7, garment, cloak. 


bais (from Pais), a coat, garment 



(W.) 
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njH"?, a concubine. 

Din*?, eating, 
on-"?, food. 

]K"D, to refuse, be unwilling. 
1i^"D, a vessel. 
7ll"D, a flood, deluge. 
fl-D, chaff 
TDB^o^ a poem, song. 
"jB^D, ruled. 
Jf1"D, sweet. 
rni/"D, a cave. 

•T»-3, a bottle. 

13"3, mazes (of the sea), Baxter. 

(Job, xxxviii. 16.) 
73"3, a dead body. 
*TJ"3, to tell, relate. 

■U"3, the front, against. 



n7n-3, 

njo-3, 



the dawn, light. 

to play on an instrument. 

came near, 
a sheath. 

a vow. 

to drop, drown. 

separated. 

a possession. 



to lift up. 

to keep watch. 



cwene, a harlot, quean. (Ang.- 

Sax.) 
com-er, to eat. (Span.) 
7€/x-oy, a mess, dish, feast. (Gr.) 

aivew, to refuse, be unwilling. (Gr.) 

an, a vessel. 

bual, water. 

us, chaff. (W.) 

f ceal, a narrative, romance. 

f eol-aim, to guide, direct. 

chweg, sweet. (W.) 

japaD = a cave. 

a6, a bottle. 

ebach, a bay, nook. (W.) 

abail, dead. 

cuaD, to tell ; ceaoal, a narrative. 
ja^aiD, the front, against, 
(gwydd, presence. (W.) 

auyi;, the dawn. (Gr.) 

canu, to play, sing. (W.) 
fcoif, near, 
(agos, near. (W.) eyyw^ (Gr.) 

eDean, a receptacle, (^^b^ dan^ a 
sheath. Persian.) 

oaipb, a vow. 

pl-im, to drop, distil. 

f cap-aim, to separate. 

helw, possession. (W.) 

f ealb, possession, inheritance. 

toUo, to lift up. (Lat.) 
(rappab, a watch, guard. 
Xrripew^ to watch. (Gr.) 
3^2 
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Sira, a brook. 

ty3"3, riches. 
tyD"3, divined 
hD'2^ withered. 
TD'3, a drink offering. 
hif'2j a shoe latchet 
TJf-a, youth. 

Sa-a, fall. 

H3ira, strength. (Chaldee.) 
y Va, a prefect, chief 
3p-a, hollowed out 

n3p"a, female. 



^p*a, a shepherd, herdsman. 

Tp"a, spotted. 
B^*a, snared as a fowler. 
Itra, blew, 
lara, lent 
im, to melt. 
|n-a, gave. 
D'^a^n'a, nethinim (servants of temple). 

"1Jl"a, trembled. 
B^m, to pluck up. 

•Ta"D, to fall down. 

nn"D, a merchant 
mn"D, a shield. 

7D"D, support 
«1D"DD, {1!^ formative) provender, fod- 
der. 

1Q~D, lamented, bewailed. 

Ta"lf, a crane. 



(coul-er, to flow. (Pr.) 
(quell, a fountain. (Ger.) 

cap, money, cash. 

^eap-oim, to divine. 

mall, blasted, withered. (W.) 

ap, drink ; apac, pertsdning to drink. 

mil, a latchet, thong. 

up, new, fresh (young ?) 

fell-an, to fall. (Ang.-Saz.) 

pab, strong. 

pibc, a chief, leader. 

cavus, hollow. (Lat) 

weib, woman. (Ger.) 
rcadw, a flock, herd, 
(cadw, to tend a flock. (W.) 

caiDe, a spot 

^aipr, a snare. 

piob-aim, to blow. 

aip, a loan. 

Ti;rop, to melt (6r.) 

dawn, a gift (W.) 

thenian, to minister, serve. (Ang.- 
Sax.) 

T/>eop, to tremble. (Gr.) 

tass-an, to pluck, pull up. (Ang.- 
Sax.) 

cao-aim, to &11. 

ciup, selling. 

yeppoy^ a shield. (Gr.) 

mac-aim, to bear, carry. 

W017, grass, fodder. (Gr.) 



beao, mournful news. 

copp, any bird of the crane kind. 
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XShlryi^ emrods. 
B^EO'l', sneezed. 

ap-;;, hed. 

I13p"jf, fraud, deceit. 
B^p"3^, to pervert, twist. 

pa^-;;, strife. 

?T7"&, a millstone. 
n7"&, a slice, piece. 
B^"&, to roll. 
nD"&, to pass over. 
7D"&, to hew. 
nin'Q, Pharaoh. 
|Jn"D, to be strong. 
nil"&, to interpret dreams. 

P'^^T'V, just, righteous. 
T"V, a hinge. 
R7"V, to pray. 
mH7"V, pans, dishes. 
nS"V, to destroy; extinguish. 

n3"p, to bury. 
3I0"P, plague. 

miJi3"p, incense. 
^H7'p, a caldron. 

7D"p, withered. 

nV"p, to reap, cut down. 

HTp, cold, frost 



puil, blood, (Eng., piles.) 
tiss-io, to sneeze. (W.) 
kibe, sore on heel. (Eng.) 
cuiber, fraud, cheat, 
cair-im, to twist 
fcic, a combat, strife. 

leac, a flat stone. 

16che, a thin slice. (Fr.) 

eKiaaw^ to roll (Gr.) 

pcac-am, to pass over. 

f eal-ai6, a hewing or cutting. 

Rajah,* (Indian, title.) 

ceafi, strong. (a-0€voy, Gr.) 

cuap, conjecture, omen. 

8tn7, justice. (Gr.) 
hyr, a hinge. (Ang.-Sax.) 
alaim, to pray. 
\etco9, a dish. (Gr.) 
meac-cnm, to fail, perish. 

bur-ian, to bury. (Ang.-Sax.) 
cam (= rab) plague, (tahes^ do. 

Lat) 
thure (from thua)^ incense. (Lat) 
luc6, a pot or caldron, 
mallu, to be blasted, decayed. (W.) 
fcapp-aim, to reap. 
piywy cold, frost (Gr.) 



* This word is identical with the Sanscrit Bc^a^ a King ; and is doubtless cognate with the Latin 
Ee^e (from Rex). The root appears in the Hebrew U'SD^ to feed, tend a flock, agreeably to the 
Homeric phrase woifi€ve9 Xawv, It is worthy of remark, that in Anglo-Saxon we find the nearest 
approach to the form iTOHD, inasmuch as we have a labial prefixed to the root, e. g., Brego 
Eling, Prince, Ruler. 
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^ti^ttrp, truth. 80th, truth. (Ang.-Sax.) 

tllS^tirp^ a kind of uncoined money. sceat, a piece of uncoined money 

(Ang.-Sax.) 
HB^p, to conspire. sjrr-an, to conspire. (Ang.-Sax.) 



on-n, 
BTi-n, 



anger. 

pursued, chased, 
wide, broad, spacious. 
(Ps. Ixviii. 28), council, 
to love, 
the womb. 



threw up, bubbled up. 
^H"n, a winnowing fan. 
Q^""l, to bind, yoke. 

I03-B^, a rod. 
1/3'B^, to swear. 

nj"8^, offspring, progeny. ( Ex. xiii. 12 
^IT-B^, blighted, blasted. 
nH"B^, was dark. 
nH"ttf, the dawn. 

tMl'tif^ (niphil) was spoilt, corrupted 
D3'I2^, the shoulder. 
D^"37"ttf, edges, borders. 
J7"ttf, snow. 
1/D"B^, to hear. 
^'fif, to draw, or handle a sword. 

JDD"ttf, remitted, forgave. 
P'B^, a prince. 

tM'Htj to minister (= eret^ as in) 
Bn"B^, a root. 
If1"l2^, to be silent. 



gaf , anger. 

iufhaWf to hunt afler, pursue. (Gr.) 

geap, wide, spacious. (Ang.-Sax.) 

gem6t, a council. (Ang.-Sax.) 

caorh, love. 

hame, the womb. (Ang.-Sax.) 
(caifc, a stream, 
(gush, English. 

cair, a winnowing fan. 
(cui6m-im, to yoke, 
(tem-ian, to bind, yoke. (Ang.-Sax.) 

ben:, a rod, staff, 
baj-am, to vow, promise. 
,) ceap, offspring, progeny, 
deif-io, to blight, blast. (W.) 
Clap, dark. 

gwawr, the dawn. (W.) 
g&t-er, to spoil. (Fr.) 
ham, the shoulder. (Ang.-Sax.) 
lab-ium, lip. (Lat.) 
la 05, snow. 

ymandaw, to hear. (W.) 
llofi, to handle, take hold of. 

(W.) 
maic-im, to forgive, remit, 
rhen, a lord. (W.) 
uTM/per-ca, to minister. (Gr ) 
pt^Oj a root. (Gr.) 
tac-eo, to be silent (Lat) 
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P"J1, straw. avena, straw. (Lat.) 

Jin"n, below. irarw, below. 

713"^, tip (as of ear). niuc, comer, angle. 

D^r&"ll, cookings, dressed meat. pum-im, to cook, dress meat. 

]p"ll, (Hoph.) established. (Chald.) cin-im, to establish, appoint. 

The foregoing examples will suffice to show that in numerous cases words 
in Hebrew possess an initial letter, which is wanting in their Indo-European 
analogues.* The contrary, however, sometimes occurs ; and certain Hebrew 
words are found destitute of an initial letter which appears in their correlatives 
in other languages. This takes place chiefly in words commencing in Hebrew 
with the liquids I or r, or with a vowel, e. g. : — 

101/, a veil. 5-loc, a veil. 

3*7, the heart (Persian, *fe6.) c-lmb, the chest, heart 

pp7, to take. 5-lac-a6, to take. 

\why the tongue. y-Xiawa^ the tongue. (Gr.) 

^KH, a vision. ) ( o-paoi, a seer, 

nsn, a seer. ) (x-pcuw, to deliver oracles. (Gr.) 

MH, increased. c-revit, increased. (Lat) 

3n, many. P-P^^? many, 

on, elevation, height D-pom, a hill. 

\lj a song. o-pan, a song, rhyme. 

Qjn, thunder. c-puim, thunder, {grom, thunder, 

Russian.) 

pn, thin. g-rac'ilisy thin. (Lat) 

KD"1, to heal. p-peapa6, to heal. 

Dpn, to adorn, variegate. o-peac-aim, to adorn. 

In the case of Hebrew words beginning with vowels, we have : — 

•T3K, destroyed. o-iobaiD-im, to destroy. 

T1R, a stake. s-ud-es, a stake. (Lat) 

* For other instances of initial letter changes, see two interesting papers by the late Rev. Richard 
Gamett, in the second volnme of the Proceedings of the Philological Society. 
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yiK, an enemy. 
1HK, a rush, reed. 

EOM, necromancer. 

ruR, an oath. 

P«, truly. 
^M, a face. 
]1J1K, purple or crimson. 
nnK, came. 

73^, a stream, 
nr, praised. 
^Hirr, a wizard, soothsayer. 

P, clay, mire. 

TIT, a wood, forest. 
Tl^, descended. 
\)n^W^^ a desert. • 
lty\ the rest. 



b-io6ba, an enemy. 

weoce, rush, sedge. (Ang.-Sax.) 

SyofiT^, jugglers. (Gr.) 
^aor, wise ; hwatu, divination. 
(Ang.-Saz.) 
o-ala, an oath. 
D-eiThin, truly, 
g-wep, a face. (W.) 
o-eap^an, purple or crimson, 
d-aeth, came. (W.) 

p-iubal, a stream. 

g-wawd-io, to praise. (W.) 

g-widdon, a wizard. (W.) 
(c*8Bnum, mud. (Lat) 
(c-ieno, mud. (Span.) 

o-cnpe, a wood. 

g-wared, a descent (W.) 

p-apeaih-ain, a desert 

c-astera, the rest (Lat) 



Sometimes the letter Beth 2 in Hebrew words is represented by a vowel in its 

analogues; as — 

on, a stone. 

i]a6, alone. 

Duap, a word. 

uaile, vanity. 

luna, the moon. (Lat) 

Dul, the world. 



pM, a stone. 

13, alone, 
n3T, a word. 

731, vanity. 
ili2hj the moon. 
'yaJl, the world. 



The Hebrew letter n, He^ has the peculiarity of being frequently represented 
by t, or th^ in the Indo-European dialects; as — 

73n, darkness. ceibeal (= ceimeal), darkness. 

X^iilj heat, fervour. rea^-aim, to grow hot 
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Tin, majesty, splendour. cua6, renown, dominion, greatness, 

fin, to go. reac-aim, to go. 

jnn, killing. cops, killing. 

J<73**n and 7^^'^, a palace. ccajlac, a palace. 

]Onn, a fortress. capman, a sanctuary. 

The last peculiarity I shall mention is, that in some cases in Hebrew, the letter 
T is wanting after the initial letters, though found in the cognate languages; 
as — 

«DD, a throne. RDHD, a throne. (Chald.) 

HM, a priest. cpuimreap, a priest 

m3D, a sieve. cribrum, a sieve. (Lat.) 

]V, time. op on, time. 

Kap, to contract. cpapab, to contract. 

We have now brought our subject to a conclusion, and although the ques- 
tion has been but very briefly entered upon, I hope enough has been done to 
show the close affinity between Hebrew and the Celtic dialects.* It is a question 
of much interest not merely to the philologist, but to the Student of Scripture. 
For I feel assured that the comparative study of Celtic will be found extremely 
useful to a right understanding of the original language of the Sacred Oracles. 
We shall not, I think, find any great diversity of interpretation from that already 
received on any important point resulting from this study. But if additional 
confirmation be given to what we already possess ; if many minor difficulties be 
cleared up thereby; it will be an abundant cause for thankfulness: and a suffi- 
cient motive for applying diligently to the task of comparing together languages 
hitherto esteemed so unconnected and widely separated. 

* And more generally between Hebrew and tlie Western dialects. 
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VL— Oi the Assyrian Mythology. By the Rev. Edward Hincks, D. D. 



Read November 13, 1854. 



1. xHE subject on which I am about to write is one on which much 
obscurity still rests, and will probably continue to rest for along time to come. 
Having, however, some new facts to communicate, I will at the same time 
arrange such of those that were previously known as may occur to me, in such 
an order as will, I think, be most useful with reference to future inquiries. 

2. I will first observe, that the Assyrian and Babylonian deities were not 
absolutely identical, though many were common to both. It is possible, too, that 
what was the same name to the eye may have been pronounced differently in 
Assyria and Babylonia. 

3. In the introductions to the inscriptions on the Frame of the large Statue 
and on the Obelisk, which are now in the British Museum, thirteen deities are 
mentioned ; but the order is not the same in the two documents. They agree, 
however, in that Assur heads both lists, that he is followed by Anu^ and that 
Ishtar is placed last. 

4. Another list of eleven of the deities has been lately noticed by me on 
a Tablet in the British Museum. It is one of those of which photographs have 
been taken by order of the Trustees, and of which I have been allowed to inspect 
the originals. It is marked K. 170. 

5. What is very remarkable respecting this list is, that a number was 
attached to each of the eleven deities, eight of which numbers are distinctly 
legible, and a ninth may be confidently restored. The Tablet is, unfortunately, 
in a very incomplete state ; and I can give no explanation of the mystic con- 
nexion between these numbers and the different deities. It seems, however, 

3^2 
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that for the most part, if not always, the magnitude of his number indicated 
the rank of the deity. I have also to observe respecting this Tablet, that it is 
highly probable, from the fragments of the beginning of the inscription that 
remain, that four of the deities were connected with the days of the lunar 
month corresponding to the four quarters of the moon, that is, to its 1st, 8th, 
15th, and 22nd days. The god connected with this last day was Bil. The 
names of those connected with the three preceding have perished. 

6. The chief deity in Assyria was ►►! ►► V, Assur ; or, as the name is 
written on the Octagon of Tiglath-pileser I. and elsewhere, ►►T^^ ►^^ A\ sur; 
for which we have the monogram ►►^-^ in late inscriptions of the seventh cen- 
tury B. c. He is called in Assyrian inscriptions " the great lord, king of the 
whole (or circle, gimrat) of the great gods" (Frame 1, Obelisk 1, 2), and his 
name is an element in many proper names. In the Babylonian inscriptions it 
is never met with. Nebuchadnezzar places Mardukj who occupied a very low 
place in the Assyrian mythology, at the head of the deities, where an Assyrian 
would place Assur. 

In the Tablet E. 170, Assur has no number assigned to him. He is not 
named in it. 

7. It is highly probable that one of the twelve deities, exclusive of Assur, 
was supposed to be connected with each of the twelve months. A connexion 
may have also existed between some of the deities and each of the planets and 
elements ; but I have met with nothing as yet which would enable me to 
arrange them systematically, though the relations of some particular deities 
may be inferred with considerable confidence. 

8. Next to Assur the Assyrians certainly placed *-^yyj «^^-4.nu, as the name 
is written in the nominative. In the genitive and accusative, <^, niw, uni- 
formly replaces the last character. Although this is not according to the 
ordinary declension of nouns, it is such a variation as renders it impossible to 
doubt that the characters transcribed by nu and niw have their ordinary Pho- 
netic values. 

9. This god follows Assur on both the Frame and the Obelisk ; and on the 
Tablet K.170, he has the number lx. connected with him. This is expressed by 
ft which also expresses i. I discovered this use of the different numbers to 
express sixty times what they would most naturally do by means of the Tablet 
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K. 90, in which the magnitude of the illuminated portion of the moon*8 disc is 
given for each day of the month. On the 15th day, when the moon was full, 
240 parts, written ^^ iv. were illuminated ; on the preceding day iii. xliv. were 
visible, i.e. 224; before this, iii xxviii, iii. xii, ii. Ivi, ii. xl, &c., i. e. 208, 192, 176, 
160, &c. The numbers are in arithmetical progression, the common difference 
being sixteen parts. In the beginning of the month, however, they are in geo* 
metrical progression ; being v, x, xx, xl, i. xx., i. e. 80, after which the arith- 
metical series begins. The reading of the numbers on this Tablet I announced 
in the " Literary Gazette" of the 5th August, 1854 (p. 707).* 

10. In the inscriptions of Tiglath-pileser I., Anu is joined with Bin^ who is 
called his son in the inscription on the Caillou de Michaux at Paris, which is 
probably above 3000 years old. Sargon dedicated to him one of the eight gates 
at Khorsabad ; calling him musaUim ipsit qatiya^ " the finisher of the work of 
my hand." He has different titles on the Frame and on the Obelisk ; none of 
which I will attempt to interpret, except the conclusion of the latter, which 
seems to mean " lord of the mountains." In the north-west palace at Nimrftd, 
the king, Assur-yuchura-bal /., calls himself habitually naram Aniw u Dagan^ 
" the exalted (?) of Anu and Dagan." I will speak of the union of these two 
names hereafter. 

11. The name which follows this on the Obelisk and in K. 170 (where it 
has the next highest number, namely 1.) is >->.y >-<, or >->-y >-JJ ^^^ which two 
names are interchanged at Khorsabad; (compare Botta, 43.96 and 51.85). 
This name was pronounced Bil at Babylon ; but whether it was so at Nineveh 
I consider very doubtful. I do not, indeed, believe that it was, though I can- 
not assign any other name. The fact seems to be that the two first characters 
of the latter form signified Bil^ " lord ;" the third expressing something of 
which this deity was specially lord. At Babylon he was called xar H^xWi 
BUu, " the lord ;"f but he could scarcely have been so in Assyria, because he 

^ [In Colonel Bawlikson's recently published ** Notes on the Early History of Babylonia," 
he has given the conclusion of an Assyrian list of the squares of the natural numbers from one to 
sixty : from which it appears that | denoted 3600, as well as 60 and 1.] 

N. B. — ^This and the other notes printed between brackets were supplied in December, while 
the paper was being printed. 

t It may be objected to this view of the matter, that the three characters of the above name ate 
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is entitled on the Octagon, hUu, sar gimir . . . . ,^ ^^ the lord, the king of the 
whole ....," his name immediately preceding this. It will be seen that there 
are other deities who are named by ideographic compounds, in which the se- 
cond and third characters of this name are replaced by others. 

12. In the inscriptions in the north-west palace at Nimr&d the king calls 
himself habitually ^' the • . . .?" of this god, and of one whose name I have read, 
though not with absolute confidence, Bar. In E. 170 that god is expressly 
stated to be the son of Bil. Sargon calls Bil, to whom he dedicates a gate, 
mukin ishdi iriyaj ^^ the establisher of the foundations of my city," as these 
words probably signify. On the Frame and Obelisk he is called '^ the ancient 
(?) Bil, the father of the gods, the begetter of them all." On this evidence I 
have connected him with the planet Saturn ; and, so far as deities belonging 
to different mythologies can be compared together, I would compare him to 
the Greek Eronos, or the Egyptian Seb. 

13. The next deity that I will consider is »^f t:^ % which I take to be an 
ideographic compound. If so, it should signify ^' the god of the house of the 
water," that is, of the ark. He is evidently the god of the sea, Poseidon or 
Neptune, as Colonel Bawlinsok pointed out long since. Sennacherib offered 
to him a golden ship, a golden fish, and some other articles of gold. (Latabd's 
'^Nineveh and Babylon," p. 146). His number in K 170 is XL. 

14. His usual title is sar aptsi (^DQM, as it would be written in Hebrew), 
which it is most natural to translate '^ king of the extremity," L e. the ocean, 
which encircles the world. This is written « ^ty "tr^ ^ on the Frame ; but 
on the Obelisk and elsewhere, ^ tt^ is substituted for the second word. It is, 
no doubt, an ideographic compound.! His titles on the Frame proceed, hSL 

used for the syllable hil in the abstract noon HI. u. ti, ** of tbe lordship.** — See col. in. line 2, of the 
great inscription of Nebuchadnezzar. I believe, however, that no instance of this can be produced 
except in Babylonian inscriptions ; and if the combination of the three characters had acquired by 
use the value 6t/, it would be in perfect accordance with Assyrio-Babylonian practice to use it for 
that root in its derivatives. 

* The conclasion of the line is wanting on the octagon in the Britisb Museum. Colonel Baw- 
UNSON has a duplicate of this octagon, which is in far better preservation, and by which this title 
might in all probability be completed. 

t [Colonel Bawlimson says, in p. 17 of hb ^'Notes," that in a vocabulary in his possession this 
compound is explained as ^$^ ^TT in the singular, and ^i^T^fT ^ in the plural This is a palpa- 
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malkin, " lord of kings ;" ][][< ^^ ^, nunu tsitsu (ID^D). The mode of reading 
the first word is determined by the Khorsabad inscription ; (compare Botta, 
36. 23 and 44. 25). It is a known Semitic word for " a fish ;" and this meaning 
suits the context at Khorsabad. What Sennacherib offered to the god along 
with the ship is expressed by this same monogram. Tsitsu must be an adjec- 
tive, or rather a participle. The root would be DID, which has been thought 
to signify extdtavit. The noun signifying in Hebrew " a war-horse" is derived 
from it. It is probable, therefore, that the two words signify " the bounding 
or running fish." The fish-god is represented in the Assyrian sculptures as 
having the legs of a man. See Layard's " Nineveh and Babylon," p. 350, or 
the original in the Assyrian Gallery in the British Museum. 

15. Now the name of Dagon is evidently derived from the word Dag^ sig- 
nifying fish ; and it has always been the prevailing opinion that his image was 
compounded of a fish and a man. This being the case, I can scarcely doubt that 
>>>-Y ^[<y (=&9 Da.gan was the same as this god. If this be not his name, his 
name does not occur at all written phonetically ; and again, on the same sup- 
position, Dagan^ who is joined with Anu as a principal deity both at Nimriid, 
as already mentioned, and in all the principal inscriptions at Khorsabad (Botta, 
36. 8, &c.) would not be mentioned in either of the great invocations. 

16. On the Obelisk, a diflferent title of the god now before us is substituted 
for the two on the frame, which I have translated " lord of kings, the running 
fish ;" and it is a little remarkable that on the Frame this title is given to Anu, 
instead of to him. This shows a connexion between this god and Anu ; and 
of course it favours the opinion that he is the same as Dagan. The title is 
muhis^ followed by a plural noun, ^-y^y V" y-<-^-<. of which the reading and inter- 
pretation are doubtful. It occurs again at the close of the invocations on the 
Obelisk and Frame. I will not attempt an explanation of it. It appears to me, 
however, that Anu was considered a sea-god, as well as Dagan ; and that they 
were probably the Oannes and Xisuthrus of Chaldee mythology. See the ex- 

ble mistake; for ^\^j^^ we should, in both instances, read ^, t«#, the nominative termination 
corresponding to ^^^^ tsiy which we have on the Frame; We learn, however, from this, that the 
vowel repeated after the syllable which it terminates denotes plurality. The title on the Frame 
is, therefore, mr ap.tsi. I, " king of the extremities."] 
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tract from Berosus in the Chronography of Georgius Syncellus.* The probable 
connexion between Oannes and An^txn £g3rptian word for '' fish/' has often oc- 
curred to me, as it, no doubt, has to other inquirers. 

17. The god with the next highest number in K 170, is ^^^<^^ Tsin^ 
whose name is the first element in the name of Sennacherib. It is otherwise 

written >->.y >-JJ ^, an ideographic compound signifying " the lord of T 

The number assigned to this god was xxx. ; and it is remarkable that the most 
usual expression for his name consisted of the character for god, and this num- 
ber. The same thing happens in the case of the goddess xv. ; but I have met 
with no other number similarly used. The character for xxx. had the value 
^][y ^^^S^, tei.m, not only in this proper name, but in that of the city of Par- 
tsindu, which is written with it, and with the two characters just mentioned in 
its stead, in different copies of the historical inscription from the north-west 
palace at NimrCld. The usual value of <« is, however, is, as in the numeral 
adverb, as I take it to be, " tenthly," <« >-y][J ^^^ is.ri. ti; the initial character 
in which seems to have been distinguished from the second character in y^^* 
g<|y ►<!-<, sal. ish . ftf, " thirdly ;" though it would not be easy to say in what 
the distinction consisted.f 

* [Colonel Rawlui SON, in the passage cited in tlie last note, gives a name of this god, which 
he says is used on the Octagon of Tiglath-pileser I., and which he thinks may be read Siainu 
= Xisuthnei. The latter part, however, of this supposed word is an adjective; and the former part 
can scarcely be read Sisi. He also connects DQH with the vo? of TloireiBwv; and thinks that the 
ideographic compound in § 13 should be read Nuha. In all this I am unable to agree with him, 
though I do so fully as to the connexion between this deity and the Biblical Noah.] 

t The distinction which Hebrew grammarians make between b and OJ, namely, ihat one ex- 
presses «, the other sh, is certainly not maintainable in this instance, nor ever, I think, in Assyrian. 
I incline to think, however, that <« denoted ix, as in the English verb ; while iSX\ ^^ *^ or 
ish. The former seems to have been connected with ^ J|, ^^, and ^ ; and the latter with ^, 
<V and T. The former sound was preferred by the Babylonians, and the characters expressing 
it were used by them when the others would have been more proper. I believe, however, that it 
was correct to write ^JY, zo, for the relative and the proposition *^ of," answering to the Ethiopic 
ta and the Chaldee *T ; and to use characters of the other series where the affixes of the third per- 
son and the preformative of the causative conjugation had to be expressed, which become n in the 
Semitic languages heretofore known. The distinction between s and sh I believe to have been, 
that the former was used when not in contact with t, and the latter when in contact wkh it I 
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18. The name ofTsin follows that of the preceding god, both on the Frame 
and on the Obelisk. He has the epithet irsu, and the titles bit agin^ saqu (?) 
navriri, all of which are obscure to me. Sargon placed him after the preced- 
ing god, as the second of seven to whom he assigned chapels at Khorsabad; but 
he did not dedicate a gate to him, nor mention any reason for gratitude to him. 
Nebuchadnezzar built two temples for him, calling him in one place mudavmq 
idatiya, " the strengthener of my hands." His title in the other place (rv. 61, 
62), I cannot read or translate, beyond the last word, daviqtiya, " of my 
strength." I cannot identify this god with any of those of any other mythology 
with any confidence. I conjecture that he was the Set of the Egyptians ; and 
I am at present rather disposed to connect the planet Jupiter with him than 
with Bin. 

19. The four preceding gods stand in the same order on the Obelisk and in 
K. 170; their numbers in the latter being also in the same order. I think that 
there is no good ground for doubting that these were the four principal gods 
of the Assyrians, after Assur, and that they were considered to stand in this 
order. They probably presided over the equinoctial and solstitial signs of the 
zodiac; and over the days of new and full moon, and of the quadratures. It is, 
however, uncertain which of them was connected with each of them, save that 
Bil was named with the last quarter of the month. Of the remaining eight 
deities the order is uncertain. I will take them in the order in which they 
stand on the Obelisk. 

may as well observe here, that I now write te, cA, and J, for the Assyrian equivalents of D, % 
and T. I have no doubt at all as to these having been their values. 

[I was surprised to see, in p. 6 of Colonel Rawlinson's "Notes," that he reads «< ^TTTyf 
which he gives from an Assyrian vocabulary as the word for " twenty," sinra, in place of is. ra, a. 
The repeated vowel here denotes plurality, as in the instance given in the note in p. 15, and it was 
probably to be read with an added nasal, wra, or, if I be right in the above conjecture, izra. The 
word for " thirty," I may add, in the same vocabulary, is ^^ >^ ^ T^^se,la.aa,a; which 
shows that ^ is not exclusively connected with the sound ^, as I supposed above. The distinc* 
tion between it and <T^ lay in the vowels. The identity of the terminations of the words for 
"twenty" and for " thirty," the former of which (" two tens") would be in the dual number, 
if such existed — while the latter could not possibly be so — ^proves that the Assyrian language 
did not possess a distinct dual I could never discover one; but Colonel Rawlinson thought that 
' he did. It appears to me that this question may now be considered as decided.] 
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20. The first of the minor deities here named was ►»-|^J|[|., which I read 
Bin, because it begins the name of the predecessor of Hazael on the throne of 
Syria, which is written *T*Tn~]3 in the second Book of Bangs. It is also used 
to express the second element in the name of Nabopolassar in the inscriptions 
from Lower Babylonia. This is written ftoZ, " a son," in the inscriptions found 
at Babylon itself; but as we know that the form bin was used in other Semitic 
languages, we can well suppose that it was so in this province. This is surely 
more likely than that bal should have a third character to express it, while 6m 
had none ; and that the first syllable of the name of the Syriac king should have 
been totally changed in the Hebrew Scriptures.* 

21. This god was, as I have already mentioned, the son of Anu; and a 
temple was dedicated to these two gods by a prince named Sainsi-Bin^ about 
1800 years b. c, as appears from the inscription on the Octagon in the British 
Museum, as interpreted by me last year. He stands in the sixth place on the 
Frame as well as on the Obelisk, but is preceded on the former by Marduk. His 
titles are different, and I cannot venture to translate them as they stand on 
either document. Sargon dedicates a gate to him as mukin . . . liya. The be- 
ginning of the latter word consists of two characters, which, as usually valued, 
would be kan-ik; but I consider it as certain that this combination was to be 
read in a different manner, which can only be learned from some tablet. I am 
ignorant of the meaning of this word which occurs also in the titles on the 
Obelisk. Bin is the fifth of the seven gods who had chapels (?) at Ehorsabad. 
In E. 170 he has the sixth place ; but his number is only vi. 

22. The only variety in writing his name with which I am acquainted is <, 

* [The name to which I refer is >->-| ^^Q '^nnr H^' ^^ ^^ chartcter of which is a variant 
of J^, which is, I can scarcely doubt, the equivalent of "^^v the ordinary monogram for 
yucAtir, np^. I took it for granted that Colonel Rawlinson admitted this to be the name of Na- 
bopolassar; and that we only differed as to whether the middle character should be read pal or bin. 
I find, however, from the report of a recent meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society, that Colonel 
Rawunson supposes the above name to be that of Nabunahid, whom he calls Nabunit; and that, 
apparently in ignorance that the ordinary monogram for the concluding element of the name 
t^ is transcribed by ^'^ ^*^HH ^'^t* ^ui.ah^id^he considers its two last characters to be 
the phonetic equivalent of this monogram ; reading them rn . (for im) dmk, I cannot doubt that he 
is here altogether mistaken.] 
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which might have given rise to the opinion that his number would be x. 
Though the name is to be read Bin, and in composition may thus stand for 
"son/' it is certain that this was not its value as an ideograph. It is used in 
connexion with the points of the compass, and its power of sweeping things 
away is frequently alluded to : whence there can be no doubt that it denotes 
" wind." The Assyrian b was often sounded as our v; and I am disposed to 
connect the name with the Latin ven-tus and its cognate words ; not meaning, 
however, to affirm that the Assyrian word for " wind" was bin^ or any thing si- 
milar. What that was, may perhaps be discovered from some of those terra- 
cotta tablets, the want of free access to which is so deeply to be regretted. As 
this character was used for im and iw, or yu, it was natural to connect this god, 
as I did formerly, with Jupiter; and he may be identified with him even now, 
as the god of the air, but by no means as the chief of the gods. I think it less 
likely that he was connected with the planet Jupiter than that Tsin was so ; 
but on this point there is an absence of evidence. 

23. The next god on the Obelisk, the seventh, is >->-y VHP' ^^ ' ^^^' ^^^ 
which we have occasionally the monogram ^-^^f-T^. This was certainly the 
Sun-god; and when the god was intended, I think that this crude, or construct 
form of the noun was always used ; as indeed seems to have been the case with 
all the divine names except Anu. When, however, the material Sun is in- 
tended, we have in the nominative *"*^y^||y^^? sam.su, and in the genitive 

24. The Sun-god is usually characterized as " the (great) <^^ ►kt of hea- 
ven and earth." The most probable reading of the two characters here given, 
which must form a construct noun, is di-kut^ or qut^ but I must confess my ina- 
bility to explain it ; and the values of the two syllables are both uncertain. To 
this title is sometimes added mumahir gimri^ which may mean " the rouser up 
of everjrthing." 

25. The Sun occupies the twelfth place on the Frame, and the fifth in K. 170. 
His number is there given as xx. Sargon dedicated to him a gate as musaksid 

irustiya, " the depressor (?) of my (?)." I do not recollect to have met 

with this noun elsewhere, and cannot explain it; the verb, too, may rather 
mean " the maker to acquire " The Sun was also the fourth of the seven gods 
who are mentioned as having chapels (?) in the Khorsabad palace. 

3(?2 
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26. Next to the Sun on the Obelisk is a blank, occasioned by a fracture of 
the stone. A comparison with the Frame inscription proves that the name was 
*^<^A-^» a monogram or ideographic compound, which is elsewhere transcribed 
by «-y {r|y.- {ry^^, Mar . duk. On the Frame he has the fifth place. In K. 170 he 
has the seventh. His number is defisiced: I conjecture that it was xxv. He 
had neither gate nor chapel at Ehorsabad ; but in the principal inscriptions 
there he was classed with Assur and Nabiu; these being the three gods to 
whom Sargon ascribes his victories. I have already mentioned that at Baby- 
Ion he was considered the supreme god. Other monograms expressing his 
name were »-»-y J and ,^>.y^J!I. I acknowledge myself unable to explain the 
usual titles of Marduk in Assyria, nor can I identify him satisfactorily with any 
other god. 

27. The next deity on the Obelisk is ^>-^J^^ also written >-»-y y*-^ J^; 

compare the different copies of the Standard inscription of the north-west pa- 
lace at Nimrtld, near the beginning of which this name occurs. This was the 
god of war; and I have little doubt that his name was Bar; this being the or- 
dinary Phonetic value of J^ and having the same Indo-European affinities 
with beUuniy war^ &c., as Bin had with renins^ wind, &c. He stands in the se- 
venth place on the Frame, and in the ninth in K. 170, where he is called son of 
" the god fifty," that is, of Bil. He is the last of the series of seven gods at 
Khorsabad. Some of the most important monuments from the new palace at 
Nimrftd have been brought from a temple that was dedicated to him ; and the 
inscriptions on them are filled with his praises. He is also represented in the 
sculptures. I believe him to have been connected with the planet Mars, as 
well as to have held a similar place in the Assyrian mythology to what Ares 
held in the Greek. The number connected with his name in K. 170 is unfor- 
tunately not legible. 

28. The titles of this god are numerous, and not easy to be explained. 
That on the Frame I render, though with some doubt, " the bravest of the brave 
gods, the slayer of the bad." That on the Obelisk is different, and is partly de- 
stroyed. It deserves particular notice that the name of this god is also used to 
denote " iron ;" and I cannot help thinking that the Bar-jd (^PS) of the He- 
brews was a compound containing this name. 

29. Although Bar was the principal war-god of the Assyrians, he was not 
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the only one. His name is followed on the Obelisk by a monogram denoting 
a god whose titles I would translate, "the blood-stained, the king of the battle- 
field." His titles on the Frame are the same ; and in both he occupies the same 
place — the tenth. This monogram is *^>^ ^ >-yy. It appears to me evident that 
this is the same god who is called ►.►-Y^^^tt- in the great inscriptions from 
the north-west palace, containing the annals of Assuryuchurabal. (Reverse, 
1. 141, et passim. ) These characters would denote, as an ideograph, "the great bro- 
ther-god." In K. 170, the first of these forms occurs joined to the number xii ; 
and to the name is added >->-y <S^, which would naturally be read Nir. Join- 
ing this to the fact that ^ had the value gal^ as well as rob* I am disposed to 
think that "^^X "^^g^^ ^9 ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ '^^^ *8 akh; and that the second form of 
the name should be read Nir . gal.f 

30. Whether I am right or not in this reading, depends on whether the first 
of the above names is that which begins a royal name, that M. Oppebt found at 
Babylon, the remainder of which is sar-yuchur. M. Oppert identified this 
name with the Neriglesar^ or Niricassolassar^ of Ptolemy's canon, and with the 
Nirgal-sharezar of Jeremiah, xxxix. 3. The propriety of this identification 
seems unquestionable. M. Oppert has not stated what monogram for a divine 
name he found at the commencement of the royal name ; but he says that it 
was one of those on the Nimrfid Obelisk ; and it could scarcely have been any 
other of them than that which I am now considering. 

31. The eleventh name on the Obelisk is >->-y,^]^: which is repeatedly 
transcribed in the Babylonian inscriptions by >'>^ ^^A*^^^ ^SftT» na.6i.ti (or uv). 
Another equivalent monogram is ^^^J^ (compare B. M. 85, 1. 1, 12). He has 
nearly the same titles on the Obelisk and on the Frame ; they begin " the as- 
sistant (?) who bears the excellent sceptre;" and the sceptre is also mentioned 
in connexion with him by Nebuchadnezzar, both in i. 43, &c., and in iv. 18, &c. 
I think I can scarcely be mistaken in supposing the monogram »^y ^ to denote 
a sceptre ; because on the statue in the British Museum, where the king holds 
a sceptre in his hand, he speaks of his sitting on the throne of his kingdom, 

* In the nominative masculine gaUu and rabu^ showing that the first root is 772 = Heb. 7T1 
The change of d into / is not unfrequent in Greek ; and in Latin it is very common. 

t In the copy of K. 170 that I took, I find no trace of any character after nir. It is possible, 
however, that I may have overlooked that which I have read goL 
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and fitting to his hand this object, whatever it was. (Frame inscription, lines 
60, 64.) The initial character is the ideograph for ^ wood," being phonetically 
ich^ yjf.^ In K 170, if Nebo be mentioned at all, it is in connexion with the 
number x. At the end of this line is *-*^]^ 0, which may be read " Nebo, 
the assistant" (?). The last character is that which occurs after the name of 
Nebo on the Frame and on the Obelisk It seems to denote ideographically 
the root /2n, "to assist" (?) in all its forms. I must observe, however, as 
throwing some doubt on this identification of Nebo with the god x. of E. 170, 
that between the number and the supposed name of Nebo, there is the name 
M-y^L^^yi^^,both the last characters of which are used ideographically for 
" fire, flame," Now, it has been the custom to identify Nebo with the planet 
and god Mercury ; and I know no reason, apart from this Tablet, for connecting 
him with fire. I cannot, therefore, feel much confidence as to his being the 
deity intended on the Tablet. 

32. The two remaining names on the Obelisk and Frame are those of god- 
desses. The first named of these is «-f t*^^||f, which name is interchanged 
with •►•-y j-iyj (compare B. M. 86. 1, 12). The second character in the former 
name signifies ideographically " lady," or " mistress." It is the feminine of >-J J 
" lord." We have, in fact, " my lady," or " my mistress," expressed by this 
character with the affix. ya in the inscription on the lion in the British Museum, 
line 7; as it is by <^^ (B. M. 86. 13), by ^ in Beverse L 345, and hjbi.UM 
(6r. 1. 32). Now, as the name which was certainly pronounced BU differs 
from this only in having the character for " lord" in lieu of that of " lady" (see 
§ 11), it is natural to suppose that this was read BUat or BiUu. If Beltis be 
the Assyrian name of a goddess, as has been asserted, it is evident that this 
must be she. 

33. The titles of this goddess on both the Obelisk and the Frame can be 
explained with perfect confidence. She is " the wife of Bil, the mother of the 
great gods." In B. M. 86. 1, she is called ^^ -^^ ^-^^ " mistress of the moun- 
tains," a title similar to what is given to Anu on the Obelisk. Sargon dedicated 
to her a gate as mudisat khijbiya^ of which words I cannot conjecture the 

* M. Oppbbt bas annoimced, u an important diaooyery, that thia character denoted that what 
follows was to be taken ideographically, and not pboneticaUj. In this he is altogether mistaken. 
Other aUeged discoyeries of M. Oppxbt haye been long since published in this country. 
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meaning, though the construction is obvious: "the tress of my ." 

She is not mentioned under either of the preceding names in the inscriptions 
of Nebuchadnezzar. I formerly conjectured that she was the Gida of these in- 
scriptions, she being a different goddess from Tshtar; and I have met with nothing 
inconsistent with this conjecture. At any rate, if the heavenly bodies have re- 
presentatives in this series of deities, she must be, as I have formerly stated, the 
planet Venus ; for Ishtar with her horns is unquestionably the Moon. 

34. There is, however, a second name of a goddess in inscriptions of Nebu- 
chadnezzar; though not, I believe, in the same inscriptions where Gula is 
mentioned, which, I think, must belong to the goddess now before us. That 
name is >-»-y]Q^y jifz JJ^ ^^^, Jar. pa . ni . tu, as it is written in Grotefend's cy- 

Under of Nebuchadnezzar, and also in the inscriptions of Sargon. On a slab 
of Tiglath-pileser 11. it is written ^^^ ^^a ^ ^<^y, that is, Jir.bani . tu. Though 
these forms are not identical, there is so much resemblance between them that 
I cannot consider them essentially different, especially as both the names occur 
in similar contexts. In the Babylonian inscriptions this goddess is mentioned 
in connexion with Marduk ; but in the Assyrian inscriptions always with Bil ; 
and she thus takes the place of the goddess named first on the Obelisk, with 
whom I here identify her. As to the derivation of the name, the termination 
Uu is obviously that of the nominative feminine. Adjectives ending in an sig- 
nify "full of." The root, then, is Jarp^ or Jirb; and the divine name is a 
feminine adjective, related to this 2i8 formosa to forma, I cannot help think- 
ing that the divine name in Gr. 2, 48, BUjar.bi, is the masculine form of 
JarbanitUj being equivalent to Jarbanu, as the goddess's name is to BUatjarbi; 
nor should I be in the least surprised if some Assyrian syllabary should 
equate ^yyy to j^y-^/ 

* [In Colonel RAWLnrsoN's recentlj published ^* Notes,*' he has made a series of what appear 
to me most extraordinary mistakes respecting this name. In the first place, he considers it to be 
a title of Bil, instead of the name of the wife of Bil; but in 6r. 1.32, Nebuchadnezzar says, **A 
house for Jarpanitu my mistress {hiUiya) with silver I adorned." Secondly, he divides thb word, 
which is a regularly formed derivative from a triliteral root, as shown in the text, into two words, 
tiru hanitti^ which he supposes to signify ** the seed of (something unknown)," ziru being 37Tlt. 
Now, though »-^-^ may signify " the seed of," it would not be read with that signification jwra, 
which would be the nominative when not in construction; but zir^ or, as I write it, jir. It is 
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35. The last name on the Obelisk is >^J^ ^VT' ^^^ which we have on the 
Frame a character difficult to represent by types, and which seems to me to be 
identical with that which occurs in the great inscription at the India House, at 
the end of i. 50. It is elsewhere written ^>^ fc±TT ►kt, Ish.tar ; and both the 
forms are not only names of a particular goddess, but denote ^' a goddess'^ gene- 
rally. In the Assyrian inscriptions this goddess is generally named in con- 
nexion with Assur ; in the Babylonian ^>^ yj |J, which I take to be the same 
name, is connected with the Sun. Ishtar is called on both the Obelisk and the 
Frame " the protectress ( ?) of heaven and earth from violence." At Ehorsabad 
she is called " the causer to rejoice (musammikhat) of the men of the pro- 
vinces (?)."* On the Reverse inscription from the north-west palace atNimrCld, 
1. 345, the king speaks of her as ^^ Ishtar, the mistress of Nineveh, my 
mistress." 

36. So far seems plain enough ; but a difficulty here presents itself. In 
addition to the two goddesses who alone are named on the Obelisk and on 

equated to >*f|-^ 5p^ J^' ^ (compare Botta, 63. 8, and 74 bis 4). Nor, again, could banitu be a 
noun in the genitive; nor, I majr add, an adjective in the nominative agreeing withytrti, it being 
feminine, while that noun is masculine. This last hypothesis would, however, be inconsistent with 
Colonel Bawlinson^s further speculations. In the third place, having obtained this imaginary 
compound, nru-banitUj he imagines the existence of a similar compound, tiru-ishtar^ ** the seed of 
Ishtar,'' with which he identifies the name Zoroaster! In the fourth place, he supposes that the 
persons to whom these imaginary names belonged were mythic representatives of the Scythic and 
Semitic races; ziru banitu being, ** of course^ the Zerwan of later times, who was understood to 
be the same as Shem." — Notes^ p. 13. I will not follow him into his chronological speculationa, 
further than to observe, that the supposed base on which he builds, ** the domestic revolution at 
Nineveh in 747 b. c," when Tiglath-pileser IL succeeded Pul, is a non-existent one. The former 
king was on the throne long prior to 747 b. c., as is certain from 2 Kings, xv. 29, and from a tablet 
in the British Museum; and nothing extraordinary seems to have occurred in that year at Nine- 
veh. What distinguished it at Babylon was simply that Nabonassar, on coming to the throne, was 
pleased to destroy the records of his predecessors.] 

* The character J is often used for the afiix of the third person masculine singular; but it 
cannot be so here, there being nothing to which it can refer. It must, therefore, be the equiva- 
lent of i^^<< ^ >-|^^> M in the ordinary title of royalty, « J, sar kiasatin. I believe that the 
Persian title *'king of the'provinces" is the equivalent of this; and yet, as kissat^ followed by the 
ideographic plural "of men," is used for kisscUihj the meaning may rather be, " of the tribes, or 
families." Perhaps " mankind" would more correctly represent the original than *' the provinces." 
This remark applies also to the title of the goddess of §36, in which the same character is used. 
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the Frame, Sargon mentions a third, ^>^ ►-< <^>->-y y»-*->-, Bi. lat. Il.an{f) 
" the mistress of the gods." He calls her ** the enlarger (or multiplier, murap- 
pisat) of the births (? taladti) of the provinces (?)." The general import of 
this title, as marking the Lucina of Assyrian mythology, can scarcely be ques- 
tioned. In the Bull inscription of Sennacherib the same name occurs (B. M. 
38.3) with the title hi.lat nab.ni.ti, that is, unquestionably, "mistress of birth." 
In both these places we have only the titles of this goddess ; but on K. 1 70 
there is a monogram which must represent her name. She is called *-*^y<5=y-^, 
" mistress of the gods ;" and a number, apparently xv., is connected with her. 
On the cylinders of Esarhaddon we have two goddesses mentioned who are 
designated by this number : " The divine xv. of Nineveh," who must be 
Ishtar; and the divine xv. of ArbU, who is probably the goddess now 
before us. 

37. The great lioness in the British Museum was dedicated to a goddess, 
of whom it appears to be the representative. She was the goddess of war ; 
and many of the titles are the same, all to the gender, with those of Bar. The 
name of the goddess is >->-y ,;^ V", an ideographic compound, of which the 
two first characters signify " the divine mistress of," The third might signify 
" the mountain," or " the country ;" but I rather suspect it had a different 
value. The titles of this goddess are very long, and for the most part obscure. 
They begin, " The great mistress of heaven and earth, the queen of all the 
gods ;" and they end, " whose sword is good, the dweller in Kalakh, my mis- 
tress." I am unable to identify her to my satisfaction with any of the three 
goddesses that I have mentioned previously ; and I rather think that she was 
different from them all. The number of Assyrian goddesses was by no means 
limited to two. In the Khorsabad inscription (Botta, 153. 11, 12) Sargon 
speaks of "Dagan(?), Tsin, Shamas, Nabiu, Bin, and Bar, and their great wives 
(khiratisunu raJbdti)^* This would imply the existence of six goddesses, ex- 

• [Colonel Bawlikson, in p. 24 of his " Notes," identifies a number of goddesses which I can- 
not think to have been really the same. He appears to have set out with the principle, that the 
Assyrians had but two goddesses; and when he found a goddess distinguished from Ishtar, to have 
inferred that she was " the other goddess." It appears to me that the -Assyrians could not have 
given to the same goddesses such a variety of names as he supposes. A goddess might be desig- 
nated by her name written phonetically, such as Gula; bva noun or feminine adjective, applied to 
VOL. XXII. 3^ 
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elusive of Ishtar and Bilat, who were the wives of Assur and Bil. The wife 
of Nabiu appears to have been called Nana, and to have been honoured as the 
mistress of Babylon. Whether this was the same goddess as Urmitu, who is 
also named in connexion with Nabiu (Botta, 152. 11) may be doubted. Both 
names occur together in B. M. 17. 15 ;* and they can scarcely stand in appo- 
sition. 

38. A paper on Assyrian mythology would be very incomplete if it did not 
notice the formation of proper names containing those of the different deities. 
Names of deities enter into names of men in three ways. Sometimes they are 

her Kar* e^oxfji^f Buch 08 Isbtar, Le. " the goddess;" Bilto, ** the lady," or Jarpanita, whatever that 
may mean. She might also be designated by a special ideograph, such as »-^T ►-TH ; or, again, by 
a compound title, of which the first member signified lady or mistress; and the second something 
oyer which the goddess was supposed to preside. Either of the parts of this compound might, 
again, be expressed by a single character, or by a combination. We have thus a vast number of 
possible designations for the same goddess; but it appears to me that Colonel RAWLmaON has gone 
beyond all reasonable bounds when he has identified ** the mistress of ^^1^**' u^d *^ the mis- 
tress of \^." 

The first part of these compound titles, biUUf *^ the mistress, or lady, of," may be expressed 
phonetically by ►< ^^, or ►< ^^"^j or ideographically by yi>-^, -^ , or -i^ , all of whicK 

are equivalent The determinative ►-►•y, signifying *' deity," precedes tiiese; and it is used in at 
least one instance for *' the goddess of;" hikU being omitted after it I have met with these words 
in connexion with the following characters, which constitute distinct titles: — 

^yyy, Biltu, or Jarpanitu. 

'^^'^, the goddess of war. 

>->-y T-^-^-S the goddess of childbirth. 

>-^J J, or -^^ *^tyS^ ^^Tf' '^^^ ^* character seems to denote a separate word, which 
I take to be an adjective, or more probably a genitive case, qualifying the preceding noun 
kkar . risk, Nebuchadnezzar calls the goddess who presided over these last ummi banitiya^ ^* the 
mother who bare me."] 

* [In this last passage the names occur together immediately after those of Bil and Jarpanitu, 
no conjunction intervening in either case. It would, therefore, be just as natural to take Urmitu 
for an epithet of Nabiu as to consider Jarpanitu to be a title of Bil. Tet on one of the tablets of 
Assur-bani-bal in the British Museum we have ** Sa Nabiu Urmitu . . ., kma obi u timmt, yurab- 
bd-su;^^ L e. *' whom Nabiu (and) Urmitu . . ., after the manner of a fSftther and a mother, have 
educated." Urmitu may signify «' the Exalted" from the root Cni]. 
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genitives, governed of a noun signifying " servant," or the like. The idea of 
" servant" is expressed by the character ^^^z^, which occurs with that meaning 
both on cylinders referring to the deity who is represented as being worshipped, 
and on Tablets, where "my lord the king" is supplicated by " his servant,"" the 
person named. This commences several proper names. I have no positive 
proof of its having any particular phonetic value ; but I think it probable that 
it was the equivalent of |][ ^ ^ »- ^]y, a.wi. U,* which is similarly used. Com- 
pare Mrs. Cullimobb's " Oriental Cylinders," 135, 136, with 76, 146. Now I 
cannot doubt that this last word is the Tlit which begins the name of the son of 
Nebuchadnezzar in Jer. lii. 31. This name has not yet been found. Colonel 
Rawlinson's identification of it with Irha-Marduh^ whose name is on the stone 
duck in the British Museum, is evidently erroneous. I should expect that it 
would be written with the latter, if not with the former, of the two words given 
above, followed by one of the forms of the name of Marduk given in § 26. 

39. Other names express a proposition relating to the god, having no special 
reference to the person named. Such are Noibiu-nahid^ " Nebo is glorious," 
the name of the last king of Babylon before the Medo-Persian conquest ; and 
Nahid'Marduk, the name of a son of Merodach Baladan. The element nahid 
is indifferently expressed by the monogram ^ and by the group ^^y -^•^•^T 
^^y, na.hi.id. This root exists in Hebrew, where it has the same meaning 
of " glorious." 

40. Other names again express a proposition relating to a god, which had 
special reference to the person named. Such names are Nabiu-pai-yuchur^ 
" Nebo has formed a son ;" Assur-akhriddin^ " Assur has given a brother ;"t a 

* The most common value of ^f- is pi; but it is distinctly stated in the syllabary K. 62, that 
it has also the value tot or mi I adopt this last value on account of the Hebrew identification. 

I [It is certain that i^ and ^j^^^ or t^ \ are used as equivalents to express the noun 
akhj *^ brother,^' which is an element in the names of Sennacherib (Tstn-akhi*'irib) and Esarhaddon 
(Aaaur-akh'iddin) ; but it is not certain that when used as verbs they are equivalent. The first of 
them is certainly used for ^Y ^^, ba . ni^ in the name of a son of Esarhaddon; whUe the last is 
as certainly used for ^TTT^ K^^a' y***^^^* ^^ the names of Nebuchadnezzar and his father. Now, 
although it is certain that some monograms represented more than one verb; as, for instance, 
]3tD and T^W; WW and *133| which are expressly stated on tablets in the British Museum to be 
represented ideographically alike; and though the nearly equivalent verbs '•aa and 1S1 might, in 
the same manner be represented alike, I am now (22nd December, 1854) inclined to think that 

Sh2 
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name which, as I have formerly stated, proves that its possessor was not the 
eldest son of his father. A great similarity exists between these three classes 
of names and the classes of Egyptian names of men and women into which 
divine names extend. 

1^ should always be read hani^ being equivalent in this sense to ^\ and that j^ ^ should 
always be read yuchur; J^ being in this sense interchangeable with it I would nov, therefore, 
designate the builder of the North-west palace at Nimrud as Assur-bani-bal L; reading his name 
in the same way as that of the son of Esarhaddon, which is written precisdy alike.] 
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VII. — On the Chronology of the Twmty-sixth Egyptian Dynasty ^ and of the Com- 
mencement of the Twenty-seventh. By the Rev. Edward HmcKS, D. D. 



Read Noyember 13, 1864. 



JjEFORE the commencement of the Twenty-sixth Dynasty we have no Egyp- 
tian chronology that deserves the name. We know the order in which a great 
number of kings reigned ; but we know the lengths of the reigns of extremely 
few of these ; nor is this want supplied by our knowing the interval between 
any particular reign and a fixed epoch. With the exception of that of the first 
Shishonk, whose conquest of Judea furnishes us with a sure synchronism ; and 
of those of the Ethiopian kings who . immediately preceded the Twenty-sixth 
Dynasty, we cannot even approximate to the date of any particular reign with 
anything like certainty. When we go back to remote periods, the limits of 
possible error, as estimated by the difference of opinion among those who have 
endeavoured to construct a chronology from the insufficient materials that we 
possess, are measured by millenaries of years, rather than by centuries. 

As to the Twenty-sixth Dynasty we possess data on which perfect reliance 
may be placed ; and from these I think I shall be able to demonstrate that the 
first year of Nechao 11. must have been the 136th of Nabonassar, corresponding 
to 612 B. c. ; while there is a probability, almost amounting to certainty, that 
the Dynasty was counted to commence 75 years before this; the first year of 
the so-callad Stephinates, being the 61st of Nabonassar, nearly coinciding 
with 687 B. c. It is admitted on all hands that the first year of Darius was the 
227th of Nabonassar, corresponding to 521 b. c. The interval between this 
and the commencement of the Twenty-sixth Dynasty would then be 166 years. 
It will be convenient to divide this into three periods. The first of 75 years 
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intervened between the first of Stephinates and the first of Nechao n. This 
period is not actually measured by monumental chronology; but the duration 
of it is determined by Greek authorities with a high degree of probability ; 
and the lengths of reigns which these fix with accuracy are proved to be ap- 
proximately true, both by monumental evidence, and by Assyrian and Jewish 
synchronisms. On this period I will offer some remarks, after I have treated 
of those which follow it. 

The second period of 40 years intervened between the first year of Ne- 
chao n., and the first of Amasis. The proof that this was the precise length 
of the interval will be found in my paper on the Egyptian Stele, read on the 
28th of June, 1841, and printed in the nineteenth volume of the Transactions 
of the Academy. I divided this interval among the three reigns in this man- 
ner: — ^I supposed that 16 years of Nechao, 6 of Psammitichus, and 19 of Apries, 
were reduced from 41 to 40 in consequence of the months which were deficient 
in each reign having in the three reigns made up an entire year. An Egyptian 
record has since been discovered by Mabiettb, from which Lepsius has deter- 
mined that the actual intervals between the first years of the four kings I have 
named were 15, 6, and 19 years, respectively; and, moreover, that the year in 
which Nechao died was called his sixteenth year at its commencement, and the 
first of Psammitichus IE. in its latter part. It appears from this important dis- 
covery that the Egyptians counted the year in which a king died as the first 
year of the reign of his successor ; difiering in this from the Assyrians and Ba- 
bylonians, who called the fraction of a year after his predecessor's death ^^ the 
beginning of the reign" of the new king ; and reckoned the following year as 
his first. See the Nimriid Obelisk, lines 22 and 26. 

The third interval, between the first years of Amasis and of Darius, was 
counted as 48 years by Rosbllini, and 49 by Wilkinson, who agreed with each 
other, and I believe with all previous modem chronologists, in placing the con- 
quest of Egypt by Cambyses in 525 b. c; Wilkinson allowed 45 years before 
this for Amasis and his son ; Rosellini allowed only 44. In the paper I have 
cited I maintained that the conquest of Egypt was two years earlier, in 527 b. c. : 
and accordingly I made the interval between the first years of Amasis and of 
Darius 50 years. This was, at the time I published it, a novelty ; but I have 
since been followed both by Bunsbn and by Lepsius. I now see reason to 
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amend my statement, and to extend the interval to 51 years. I suppose that 
Amasis and Cambyses reigned over Egypt 44 and 6 years, respectively ; and 
that the reigns of Psammitichus III. and of the Magian impostor together made 
up another year. The first year of Amasis would thus be the 176th of Nabo- 
nassar, nearly corresponding with 572 b. c. 

The grounds on which I was led to allow six years for the reign of Cam- 
byses in Egypt were two. Africanus expressly assigns this number; and 
although his statement is obviously in some part incorrect, the most natural 
correction is what I then proposed, viz., to substitute 6. for is. These Greek 
letters, in their uncial forms, in the times*between Africanus and Gteorgius Syn- 
cellus, were very similar. Making this correction, Africanus says: ILaix^varp 
erri ff tyj^ kavrm) fiaaiKeia? Ilepawt/ ejSaa/Xeuaei/, Alyinrrov erri s'. " Cambyses 
reigned nine years over his own kingdom of the Persians, and six years over 
Egjrpt." This observation was adopted from Manbtho, and by him from an 
Egyptian source ; and the correctness of it, as well as the necessity of its being 
made, will both appear from the fact which I am about to state. Cambyses 
dated the years of his reign in Egypt from the death of Cyrus ; and his last 
year, the 226th of Nabonassar (522 b. c), was reckoned as his ninth year in 
Egyptian records. Lepsius has noticed the former of these facts ; but he has 
unaccountably overlooked the latter, though it follows from the very record 
that he quotes. It appears from the funeral record of a certain Apis, that he 
was bom in the fifth year of Cambyses, that he lived eight years, and died in 
the fourth year of Darius. LEPsros shows that this could not have been the 
case if the reign of Cambyses had been reckoned to commence at any point 
later than the death of Cyrus ; but he labours to avoid the conclusion, which 
naturally follows from this record, that the fourth of Darius would have been 
the thirteenth of Cambyses: and, consequently, that the year before the first of 
Darius would have been the ninth of (Cambyses. 

What made LEPsros so reluctant to admit this conclusion was this: — In the 
Canon of Ptolemy only eight years are given to Cambyses ; and what seems to 
prove that he could have reigned no more is, that the eclipse of the moon, 
which took place on the 197th day of the 225th year of Nabonassar, or on the 
16th July, 523 b. c, was in the seventh year of Cambyses. 

This is certainly a difficulty ; but it strikes me that it is more apparent than 
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real. The death of CyruB took place in the 218th year of Nabonassar (530 b.c.)- 
According to the Egyptian mode of computation, this would be reckoned the 
first year of Cambyses: and, of course, the 226th would have been reckoned his 
ninth. This is what the Apis inscription proves to have been the case. Pto- 
lemy, however, follows the Babylonian computation, according to which the 
year which commenced next after the death of Cyrus, that is, the 219th of Na- 
bonassar (529 B. c), would be counted as the first of Cambyses.* 

* [As many persons may find it difficult to admit that what Cambyses called his 8th yea^ was 
different from what Ptolemy reckoned as his 8th year, it may be well to mention that there are 
two instances, at least, in the time of the Lagidse, when a similar difference existed. One of these 
is universally recognised What is accounted in the Canon to be the 1st year of Ptolemy £yer- 
gates II. is his 25 th according to all contemporary monuments. The other instance, though I 
think it equally certain, is not equally well known. What is accoimted in the Canon to be the 
first year of Ptolemy Philadelphus is, according to contemporary monuments, his fourth; the cause 
of this being, of course, that the Canon reckons his years irom his father's death, while the monu- 
ments reckoned them from his being taken into partnership by his father, which was three years 
earlier. This appears from a Greek papyrus at Leyden, which has a registration in the 29th year 
of Ptolemy, the son of Ptolemy, on the 2nd of Tybi, being the 29th of Peritius. These dates coin- 
cided in A. N. 489» which is, according to the Canon, the 26th of Philadelphus, but not in ▲. m. 492. 

For proof of this I obsenre, that the dates by which Ptolemy records astronomical observations 
in the years of Nabonassar 604, 6 J 2, and 619, must have been lunar ; the interval between the two 
last dates bdng 7 Egyptian years and 124 days, or 2679 days; which was equal to 7 Macedonian 
years, 4 months, and 21 days. It is manifest that this equation could not hold good in a solar year ; 
but if we take 21 days i^om the above interval, the remainder, 2658 days, is as near as possible to 
90 lunations. 

To come to accurate calculations : the first day of the first year of the Seleucids was 436 
Egyptian years and 291 days from the epoch of Nabonassar. Subtracting this interval from those 
between the same epoch and the 2dth Thoth. a. n. 504, the 10th Thoth. a. n. 612, and the 14th 
Tybi, A. N. 519, — the three Egyptian dates given by Ptolemy, — ^we have 66 y. 101 d., 74 y. 83 d. 
and 81 y. 207 d.; or 24191, 27093 and 29772 days respectively. Now, as the Macedonians 
accoimted every month to consist of thirty days, but passed over every sixty-third day, we must 
add to the above numbers the integral parts of the quotients when they are divided by 63. This 
will bring them to 24574 days « 819 months and 4 days; 27523 days «= 917 months, 13 days; and 
30244 days « 1008 months and 4 days. Ptolemy equates the above dates to the 5th Apelleus, 67th 
year, the 14th Dius, 75th year, and the 6 th Xanthicus in the 82nd year ; the intervals between which 
and the 1st Hyperberetseus in the Ist year are precisely what have been found. Let us now seek, 
in the same manner, the day of the Macedonian year corresponding to the 2nd of Tybi A. n. 292, being 
the 29th of Philadelphus according to the Canon. The interval between this and the epoch of the 
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Perhaps, however, it will be objected to this view of the matter, that if the 
Egyptians counted the years of Cambyses differently from the Babylonians, they 
should count the years of Darius differently also. It might be sufficient to say, 
in reply to this supposed objection, that the record already cited shows that 
they did not count the 226th of Nabonassar as a year of Darius; but I think it 
best to state the reason why they should not do so. 

It appears from the Behistun inscription of Darius that Gomata the Magiau 
seized the kingdom on the 9th of the month Garmapada, and that he was killed 
by Darius on the 10th of Bdgayddish. The Babylonian date of the former 
event is preserved; and from comparing the monogram for the month with those 
in the Calendars, it appears that this was the eighth month of the year. The 
Babylonian date of the impostor's death has been lost j and it is uncertain whe- 
ther the seven months which Herodotus states that he reigned should be counted 
from his usurpation, or from the death of Cambyses. Nay, it may be doubted 
whether Herodotus was not mistaken in this, as in so many other of his state- 
ments. The 9th of the eighth month may, however, be confidently identified 
with the 299th day of the 226th year of Nabonassar (26th Oct., 522 b. c. ), and 
Cambyses did not die till some time subsequent to this. Almost the entire 
year would consequently have been reckoned to Cambyses; and Darius, who 
could not have established his authority over Egypt till the fourth or fifth 

Seleucidffi would be 547 years, 195 days, or 19905 actual days. Adding tbe quotient when this is 
divided by 63, or 315, for exemptile days, we have 20220 days as counted by the Macedonians, or 
674 months exactly. In this year, therefore, the 2nd Tybi would correspond with the 1st of a 
Macedonian month. But three years before this, a. n. 489) we should have 1095 actual days less; 
that is, 18810; 298 exemptile days, and 19108 in all; that is, 636 months, 28 days, which exactly 
corresponds. 

An interesting corollary follows from this. Bruosch has shown from the inscriptions found 
by Mariette in the tomb of the Apises at Memphis, that the first years of seven successive Apises 
occurred in the following years of Egyptian kings, which he equates to the years of Nabonassar 
placed after them. 1. 32nd Philadelphus, A. N. 495. 2. 1 6th E vergetes, a. n. 5 1 7. 3. 1 2th Philopator, 
A. 11.538. 4. 20th Epiphanes, A. N. 563. 5. 17th Philometor, a.n. 584. 6. 28 th E vergetes II., 
A. N. 606. 7. 53rd. Evergetes IL, a. m. 631. The intervals he makes 22, 21, 25, 21, 22, and 25 
years. These animals were not allowed to live beyond 25 years, but of course they might die 
sooner. Now, according to the above numbers, only two out of six lived to the end of their term ; 
but I have just shown that the 32nd of Philadelphus was a. n. 492. This would increase the first 
interval to 25, and consequently give a third out of the six who lived out its appointed period], 
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month of the following year, would have had no ground whatever for calling 
that his second year. No dates have been met with, so far as I am aware, bear- 
ing the name of Bardis as king; but the record of any event occurring in the 
beginning of the 227th of Nabonassar would, of necessity, have been dated in 
either his first or his second year. In Babylon the case was different: the year 
that began in spring, 521 b. c, would have been called the first year of Bardis, 
and if Darius had succeeded him regularly in the course of that year, the fol- 
lowing year, beginning in 520 b. c, would have been reckoned as his first; but 
the imposture of Bardis having been detected, Darius would date his reign from 
the beginning of the year which next followed the death of Cambyses. Thus 
the year 521 b. c, or the 227th of Nabonassar, was the first of Darius in both 
Babylon and Egypt. It was the year next following that in which Cambyses 
died ; and it was the year in which Darius actually began to reign. 

The other groimd on which I assumed in 1841 that Cambyses reigned six 
months in Egypt was, the inscription found near Cosseir, and published in 
Burton's " Excerpta Hieroglyphica," PI. viii. No. 1. I understood this inscrip- 
tion as not being a collection of three dates in the 6th Cambyses, the 36th Da- 
rius, and the 12th of Xerxes ; but as a statement that a certain functionary held 
office during 6 years of Cambyses, 36 of Darius, and 12 of Xerxes; at the end 
of which period he was doubtless relieved from its duties in consequence of his 
age. Now, as this man was a Persian, and as Cambyses would not have been 
likely to appoint a superintendent in this remote district till the conquered 
country was tolerably settled, I now argue that Cambyses must have conquered 
Egypt fully six years, or rather more than six years, before the accession of 
Darius, — that is to say, he must have conquered it in the year 528 b. c, or in 
the 220th year of Nabonassar. 

Further proof of this, however, is derived from the Apis records. An Apis 
was born in the fifth year of Cambyses, that is, in the 222nd of Nabonassar. It 
is evident that these animals were discovered when very young, and that they 
were not sought for till after the deaths of their predecessors. It is evident, 
also, that this Apis was the successor of the one that Cambyses killed. It ap- 
pears, also, that another Apis was buried in the fo\u:th year of Cambyses, which 
was of course the predecessor of the one that was killed. Hence it follows that 
the death of that Apis, and consequently the return of Cambyses from his ex- 
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pedition to Ethiopia, must have been in his fourth year, or at latest in the 
beginning of the fifth. It is certain, however, that Cambyses conquered Egypt 
a considerable time before his expedition to Ethiopia. Many things are re- 
corded of him by Herodotus which would occupy a considerable time ; and 
further statements of his proceedings appear on a statue in the Vatican, the in- 
scriptions upon which have been explained by Viscount Db RouGk Cambyses 
at first designed to allow Psammitichus III. to reign as a dependent king. It 
could not have been till after he had found that he was not to be depended 
on, and had put him to death, that he assumed the Pharaonic title which ap- 
pears on this statue, and made appointments as the King of Upper and Lower 
Egypt. He then went to Sais, to be initiated in the religious rites of the 
country, as the kings his predecessors had been ; and it was not until after all 
this that he set out for Ethiopia. Allowing a reasonable time for all this, his 
conquest of Egypt could not have been later than his third year, that is, the 
220th of Nabonassar, 528 b. c. As to this point I should observe, that I do 
not diflfer from Lepsius as to the year of Cambyses in which he conquered 
Egypt, as deduced from the Apis records. He concludes from these, as I do, 
and as I think is unavoidable, that Cambyses conquered Egypt in his third 
year. What we differ about, and in which I think I have proved that he was 
mistaken, is— that he counts the 221st, in place of the 220th, of Nabonassar as 
the third year of Cambyses, according to the Egyptians. 

This 220th of Nabonassar must have been also the first and only year of 
Psammitichus III., and the year before it must have been the forty-fourth of 
Amasis, whose forty-fourth year has been found by Sir G. Wilkinson as an 
Egyptian date ; while the independent authorities of Herodotus and Africanus 
both give him a reign of forty-four years. The results of this are, that the first 
years of the following kings correspond to the years of Nabonassar, and the 
proleptic Julian years which are placed after them: — 

1st Amasis . . . = 176th Nabonassar, beginning 13th Jan., 572 b. c. 
Ist Apries . . . = 157th „ „ 18th „ 591 „ 

1st Psammitichus II. = 151st „ „ 20th „ 597 „ 

1st Nechao 11. . . = 136th „ „ 23rd „ 612 „ 

I have now to speak of the period between the commencement of the Dy- 
nasty and the accession of Nechao II. The independent authorities of Hero- 

3/2 
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dolus and Africanus concur in assigning to the first Psammitichus 54 years. 
Various dates of his up to the 45th year were published by Young, having been 
communicated to him by Champollion ; and M. Marietts has recently found 
a date of his 53rd year. No reasonable doubt can then exist as to this first year 
having been the eighty-second of Nabonassar, commencing 6th February. 
666 B. c. Before this, Africanus and Eusebius place three reigns, of Stephi- 
nates, Nechepsus, and Nechao I., to which they assign, respectively, seven, 
six, and eight years ; precisely agreeing as to these three numbers, though they 
differ everywhere else in the Dynasty. No such names have as yet, I believe, 
been found on any Egyptian record ; and yet there are good reasons for inter- 
posing these kings between Tirhaka and Psammitichus I. 

In the first place, it appears from the second Book of Kings (xix. 9) that 
Tirhaka reigned over Egypt at the time of Sennacherib's expedition ; and the 
Assyrian inscriptions, which have been recently discovered, fix the date of this 
expedition in 700 b. c, the forty-eighth year of Nabonassar. According to 
Africanus, he reigned for 18 years; according to Eusebius, 20. If we admit 
the existence of these three reigns, and thus make his last year to coincide 
with the 60th of Nabonassar, 688 b. c, either of the above-stated length of his 
reign is admissible; but if we suppose his reign to have terminated in the 81st 
of Nabonassar, we must ascribe to him a much longer reign, for which we 
have no authority whatever. It appears, also, from 2 Kings (xvii. 4) that So, 
that is, Shebek, one of the two first Ethiopian kings, had possession of Egypt 
some years before the 26th of Nabonassar (b. c. 722), when Shalmanezer be- 
sieged Samaria. The date of this event is certain from the Assyrian inscrip- 
tions. This is 56 years before the accession of Psammitichus I., which is a 
longer interval than is allowed by any of the Greek authorities for the Ethio- 
pian dominion. If, however, we interpose the 21 years in question, the interval 
would be reduced to 35 years, which harmonizes with the statements of both 
Africanus and Eusebius from Manetho. I admit that there is an uncertainty as 
to these Ethiopian reigns; but I contend that all the synchronisms which we 
have concerning them require that we should insert an interval between Tir- 
haka and Psammitichus I., which cannot be very different from what is assigned 
for it by the remarkably concurrent testimony of Africanus and Eusebius. 

But what of the monuments ? The fact is, I believe, imdoubted, that the 
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name of none of the three first kings of the Twenty-sixth Dynasty has been found 
on an Egyptian monument; and it will be expected that some attempt should 
be made to reconcile this fact with their existence. There are two ways in 
which the non-appearance of their names may be accounted for ; and I believe 
that both of the causes which I am about to mention existed. In the first place, 
the authority of the kings of this Dynasty was, for a considerable time, limited 
in its extent to a small part of Egypt ; and that part one from which few monu- 
ments have been brought. In the second place, there was a rival sovereign 
during the early part of this Dynasty, and yet not in its very earliest part, whose 
partisans would probably have defaced any monuments they might find bearing 
the names of the Saite princes. I allude to Queen Amenirtaa^ whose daughter 
was in course of time the wife of Psammitichus I., but who was herself opposed 
to him, and for a time probably at war with him. It appears from the monu- 
ments that this queen was the daughter of a Queen Mut . schd . neferu. I am not 
aware that her father's name has been found mentioned ; but I think it proba- 
ble that she was the daughter of Tirhaka, because Eusebius mentions " Am- 
meris the Ethiopian" in connexion with the Twenty-sixth Dynasty, who could 
scarcely have been a different person. At any rate, she appears to have been 
regarded as the legitimate Queen of Egypt, while the Saite princes were re- 
garded as intruders. 

By his marriage with Shapentap^ the daughter of this queen, Psammiti- 
chus I. strengthened the title to the crown which he owed in the first instance 
to conquest, effected by the aid of foreign mercenaries ; and Nechao II. imitated 
him in this policy, marrying his half-sister, Takhote^ the daughter of Psammi- 
tichus I. and Shapentap. Psammitichus II. did the same : marrying Nitakrit, 
the daughter of Nechao and Takhote; and by her he had a daughter, who was 
probably married to her half-brother, Apries. Whether this, however, were 
the case or not, she married Amasis; and had by him a son, Psammitichus III., 
who alone of the kings of the Twenty-sixth Dynasty had the blood of the ancient 
kings in his veins, — assuming, as I do, that Amenirtas inherited it. I give at 
the end of this paper a Genealogical Table of the kings and queens of this dy- 
nasty, exhibiting the two lines of hereditary descent: one, of the Saite princes 
in the male line ; the other, of the blood-royal of Egypt passing in the female 
line, through five descents, and uniting in the person of the last king, whose 
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unfortunate fate has been made known to us by Herodotus. The sarcophagus 
of his mother, Onkh-nas-Ra-nefer-hetj is in the British Museum. 

In the Genealogical Table I have given the approximate dates of the births 
of these kings and queens ; and I must now state the grounds on which I have 
proceeded in estimating these. I depend, in great measure, on the names given 
to the different persons ; and in particular to Apries and Onkh-nas-Ra-nefer-het 
It was very much the custom among the Egyptians, as it has been and is among 
those of other countries, to call a boy by the name of his grandfather. A de- 
viation from this course had most probably a cause different from mere caprice; 
and that cause is often traceable. Nechao II. was called after his grandfather, 
Nechao I. ; as was his son, Psammitichus II., from his grandfather, Psammiti- 
chus I. In the case of Apries a deviation from this course took place. He 
received for his name the royal prasnomen of Psammitichus I.* Names com- 
pounded of royal praenomens were very common. They consisted of a propo- 
sition, sometimes declaring the king to be great, or wise, or the like; sometimes 
of one merely declaring him to be living, or abiding ; and sometimes one of de- 
claring him to be " in the solar mountain," that is, to be " a setting Sun." This 
last name was given when the king was dying, or dead, as a parting tribute of 
respect ; the others were always given during his life. These names, being too 
long for ordinary use, were often shortened, and that in different ways. When 
the king, whose prasnomen was a part of the name, was in good repute, the con- 
cluding part of the name was dropped, and the prsenomen retained alone. If 
the king became afterwards of less repute, the Ba^ or "sun," of the prsenomen 
was dropped. Thus we have the name Sotp-het^ in the reign of Amenemhe II., 
belonging to a person who was bom in the reign of Amenemhe I. whose prs^ 
nomen was Ba-sotp-het. The name given to him had, no doubt, some addition, 
as Tkikht^ or akevj or onkh; which was in the first instance dropped, as making 
the name too long, and afterwards the Ra was omitted also; the memory of this 
king being apparently not cherished among the kings of the Twelfth Dynasty, 
who regarded Osortasen I. as the head of their family. On the other hand, if 
the name of the king whose prsenomen was used in the name was a decidedly 

* AccordiDg to Rosellini and others, the name which he took was that of Psammitkhus II. 
This mistake, which has caused much confusion in respect to this dynasty, has been rectified within 
the last few years; I am not able to say whether by Lkfsius or by Bbuosch. 
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obnoxious one, it was dropped, and the conclusion of the name alone retained. 
Thus, such a name as Nakht, or Aker^ was not intended to designate the person 
bom as one who would be " brave," or " wise ;" but was a remnant of a name 
describing a king as so, whose memory it was no longer prudent to respect. 

Having premised this as to Egyptian names, I draw the obvious conclusion 
that Apries was born not later than about 612, the year in which Psammiti- 
chus I. died. He might have been born some years earlier, but could not be 
later. The life of Psammitichus I. was therefore not less than three genera- 
tions, each of which we may estimate at from twenty to thirty years. If, how- 
ever, we take the smallest number, the age of the king at his accession would 
be too small; and if we take the highest, he would have lived to an age that is 
by no means probable. I accordingly take the middle number, twenty-five. I 
observe, however, that though it is well to give dates for the births of the diffe- 
rent personages mentioned, which are tolerably near to the true ones, I draw 
no inference which assumes the correctness of these dates. I only argue from 
those of Apries and of the mother of Psammitichus HI., which last is fixed with 
the same certainty; which two dates appear to me to prove that Apries could 
not have been a son of Nitakrit, the queen of Psammitichus H. 

I observe, that Onkh-nas-Ra-nefer-het, the daughter of this king and queen, 
could not have been born till her father ascended the throne, because his royal 
prsenomen forms part of her name, which signifies that this king ^^ was living 
for her," or " was her life." This fixes her birth in 591 at latest, and in 597 
at soonest. I take the mean 594. She would thus be 18 years younger than 
Apries, whose birth I have fixed at 612, its latest possible date. In fact, the 
least possible interval between their births is 15 years ; and the addition of a 
few years to this is highly probable. Now, as she was the descendant in the 
fourth degree from Amenirtas^ who was born before 687, we should have about 
24 years for a descent in the female line; and this shows that neither Apries, 
nor, for a like reason, his father, nor his grandfather, could be a son of that 
princess of the blood royal whom his father married. 

This being premised, I come to speak of the probable nature of the Egyp- 
tian government in the early part of what Manetho calls the Twenty-sixth Dy- 
nasty, as well as in the time of the twenty-fifth. An Assyrian inscription con- 
taining Sennacherib's account of his expedition to Palestine, which was certainly 
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in 700 B. c, gives us the interesting information that there were kings of Egypt 
opposed to him, as well as the King of Meroe, Tirhaka, who is, however, con- 
sidered by Manetho as the King of Egypt, and is so entitled on contemporar}' 
Egyptian monuments. The number of these Egyptian kings is not stated. More 
light would probably be thrown on the matter if the beautifully executed and 
perfectly legible cylinder belonging to the executors of Colonel Taylor were 
accessible ; but this is not now the case. Another Assyrian inscription, which 
would necessarily throw light on the matter, has been mentioned by Colonel 
Rawlinson. It contains a record of the conquest of Egypt by Esarhaddon. I 
am not aware that Colonel Rawlinson has given any of the particulars of this 
conquest ; and the inscription is accessible to him only. The published in- 
scriptions of Esarhaddon describe him as the King of Egypt, and subduer of 
Milukh^ or Kuts (Meroe, or Kush); names which are used as equivalent, and 
which should put an end to the fancies of recent commentators as to the Bibli- 
cal Kush being in Asia. 

Now, although Herodotus was certainly misinformed as to the circumstances 
connected with the dodecarchy, it is hard to think that his statements were 
altogether without foundation. The probability seems to be that under the 
Ethiopian rule there were twelve kings of Egypt who acknowledged the supre- 
macy of the Ethiopian monarch as lord paramount. The latter had the title of 
Suten Eeb^ or "King of Upper and Lower Egypt;" and was probably, through 
the female line, regarded as the legitimate sovereign, while the dodecarchs had 
some inferior title expressive of royalty conceded to them. Stephinates, so 
called, was, I suppose, one of these dodecarchs ; and I think it likely that on 
the death of Tirhaka he assumed the titles of supreme royalty. I believe him 
to have been the king who is represented on a stele in the Louvre, with the 
prasnomen that Thothmos IIL had previously used, Ra-men-kheper^ but with the 
name hammered out. This stele is evidently of late age; and the name of the 
princess which accompanies that of the King, Mut-irtds, is analogous to that 
of Amen-irtas and others which were common in the Saitic period, but not, I 
believe, used at a much earlier date. The conquests of Esarhaddon reduced 
the son of Stephinates to the rank of dodecarch; and after his death Araenirtas, 
whom we may suppose to have married one of the dodecarchs of Thebes, ac- 
quired the supreme dominion; and to her I ascribe the defacement of the royal 
name on the stele in the Louvre. 
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The dodecarchy lasted during a considerable portion of the reign of Psammi- 
tichus I.; and it very probably terminated by the other dodecarchs combining 
against him, by his subduing him through the aid of foreign mercenaries, and 
by his marriage with the daughter of Amenirtas. 

The name Stephinates is evidently not Egyptian; but it seems to me a not 
unnatural corruption of Tujnet, " Neith is his breath ;" a name which was borne 
by a person of whom, and of whose descendants there are several naophorous 
statues in different Museums, from which it may be inferred that he was born 
in the latter part of the reign of Psaromitichus I. His grandfather, conse- 
quently, from whom he inherited the name, might very well have been born 
before 680 b. c, when Stephinates would have died. The name which I read 
Tuf-net was read by Champollion Pef-pa-net; but the second element, signify- 
ing " breath," must have had the value <m, because it is not only used as a deter- 
minative to this word (Shabpe, "Egyptian Inscriptions," 77.4 ), but is used for its 
initial character, replacing the semicircle, on a coflSn of the age of the Thirteenth 
Dynasty in the Museum at Belfast. Now, pef-tu and tufore equivalent forms, 
which are habitually interchanged. As to the age when this Tufiiet lived, we 
have the following data. There are two naophorous statues of himself, one in 
the British Museum, executed when Apries was King, and exhibiting his royal 
shields; another in the Louvre, executed some time later, when Amasis had 
succeeded him. There are two statues of his sons: one in a private collection 
in London, representing a son named after Apries, and of course born in his 
reign; the other in the Vatican, representing his brother Ucha-Hor-Sunj the in- 
scriptions on which have been explained at great length by Viscount de Rouge. 
They represent him as having lived through the calamitous reign of Cambyses 
to that of Darius. A fifth statue of this family, in the British Museum, repre- 
sents a son of Ucha-Hor-Sun, named Ra-num-het-men^ which name implies that 
he was bom, and probably that the statue was made, in the reign of Amasis. It 
is most likely that this person died before his father; as the latter speaks of pro- 
viding for his brothers, taking no notice of his son. The reason why I suppose 
the statue to have been made in the reign of Amasis is, that the name I have 
given is called " a good name," and the praenomen Ra-num-het is included in a 
royal shield. It is not likely that this would have been the case under 
Cambyses. 
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The inference to be drawn from what has been stated is, that Ucha-Hor-Sun 
was bom within a few years before or after 586 b. c, so as to be between 60 
and 70 at the accession of Darius. This would leave 58 years during which 
he might have a son sufficiently grown up to hold office, as it appears he did. 
It is certainly within the limits of probability that the great grandfather of this 
person, bearing the same name as his father, should have been bom before 680 
B. c. I am not aware that any other record of this family exists beyond the 
five statues I have mentioned; but it is very possible there maybe such. Nei- 
ther am I aware that any other person who bore the name of Tuf-net has been 
found mentioned; but this also is very possible. Those who have the charge 
of Museums would do well to investigate the matter. 

Stephinates (Ba-men-kheper? Tuf-Net?) 
Born c. 757, d. 680. 

Necheptoa, (Tahrak?) » Q* Mut-sba-neferu, 

Bom c. 733, d. 674. I b. c. 714. 

I ' -n 

Nediao L Q. Amentrtas, 

Born 0. 709, d. 666. b. c. 690 

Psammitichos I. (R»-wah-bet Psamitik) « (^ Shapentap, 
Born c 685, d. 612. J b. a 666. 

Nechao I. (Ba-chem-het Neka'n) i Q. Takhote, 
Born c 661, d. 597. I b. o. 642. 



PsammiticboB IL(Ra-nefer-het Paamitik) i Q. Nitakrit, 
Born c. 637, d. 591. I b. 618. 



Xb.i 
Ra-o 



Apries (Ba-baa-het Ra-wab-bet) » Onkb-nia-Ra-nefer-bet « Amasis (Ra-num-bet Ab-mos) 
Bom 0. 613, d. Boon after 572.* b. a 594. | Reigned 572. d. 528. 

Psammiticbos IIL (Ra-Onkb-en-ka Piamitik). 
b. c. 570. 

* [In the Paper as originally sent, I bad, instead of this date of the death of Apries. written 
^' after 570;" and I had added the following note, viz.: — ^* Though Amasis dated the years of his 
reign from 572, it appears that Apries lived and was acknowledged as King for some years after. 
Lspsnis mentions that he has found a date of his 22nd year. Diodorus gives him 22 years ; Herodo- 
tus, 25." On further considering, however, the sentence in Lspsius'b Paper to which I referred, 
I am perfectly satisfied that it is the result of an error of the press, or of a kqmu man^ of bis own. 
The context makes it quite evident that it was Psamitik I. of whom he intended to say that he 
had found a date of the 22nd year. Though Herodotus says that Amasis did not put Apries to 
death immediately, it is by no means likely that be recognised him as king. Airicanus distinctly 
states that be reigned 19 years only; and the monuments prove that what would have been bis 
20tb was reckoned the first of Amasis]. 
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VIII — On the A ncient Name of Dublin. By Charles Haltoat, Esq., M. R. I. A. 



Bead June 12, 1854. 



At the request of my colleagues in the Commission for Preserving and Im- 
proving the Port of Dublin, I undertook, some time since, to collect materials 
for a history of the harbour, principally with a view to trace the progress of im- 
provement in the navigable channel of the Liffey, and to preserve some record 
of the various plans proposed, and of the effect of works executed for deepen- 
ing the river and rendering the port commodious for shipping. 

In pursuit of these objects it became necessary to contrast the ancient with 
the present state of the river and harbour. 

It is generally known, that until 1791, when the new Custom House was 
opened on the north side of the river, there was a custom house and quay at 
the south-east side of Essex Bridge, where vessels trading to our port discharged 
their cargoes ; and that previously to 1620 vessels imloaded at Merchant's-quay 
and Wood-quay : the custom house, or crane, being then opposite to the end 
of Winetavem-street. Hence it might be inferred, that when vessels ascended 
the river nearly a mile beyond the wharfs where they are now moored, the 
channel must have been deeper than at present. But independently of the fact 
that the ships which formerly traded to the port were not only diflferently con- 
structed, but were much smaller than those now employed, there are historical 
incidents which show, that at an early period the Liffey was so shallow near 
the city, that it presented no great obstacle to predatory incursions from the 
southern parts of Leinster into Meath. 

Unfortunately, however, no map could be found older than the small 
outline of the city published under the date of 1610, in " Speed's British 
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Theatre ;" and, as it gives no information respecting the position of the fords or 
shallow places in any part of the river, it became necessary to seek that informa- 
tion from documents of another kind. 

In the State Paper Office, London, there is a Report, made about the year 
1590, which very minutely describes the circuit of the city walls, with its other 
defences, and states that the depth of water in the Liffey, opposite Merchant's- 
quay and Wood-quay, varied, being from 3 to 6 J feet. This survey, however, 
only refers to that part of the river fronting the city walls. But among 
our unpublished Irish records I found two, with more important information 
respecting the state of the river, and in the preceding century. Apparently, 
these documents have been hitherto unnoticed. Their contents are not specified 
in the list of unpublished Statutes made by the Record Commissioners, nor 
are they to be found in the list printed in the " Liber Hibemias." The first is, 
an Ordinance of a Great Council, held in April, 1455, before Thomas Earl of 
Eildare (Deputy to Richard Duke of York), enacting that the land-holders of 
the barony of Castleknock and of the Cross of Finglass shall stop all the fords 
on the Lifiey between the bridge of Lucan and the city of Dublin, — ^the land- 
owners of the baronies of Balrothery and Coolock, and the Crosses of Lusk and 
Swords, stopping the fords and shallow places between the bridge of Dublin and 
the island of Clontarf. The other is an Act of a Parliament held Friday 
before the Feast of St. Luke, being October in the 34 Hen. VI. This Act re- 
cites in French, that many Irish enemies and English rebels, coming by the ford 
at the "pier^' of St. Mary's Abbey, &c. (" la vade pie pier deSeint Mary Abbay"), 
enter Fingal by night and rob and destroy the liege people of the King ; and for 
remedy enacts, that a wall, 20 perches long and 6 feet high, and also a tower, 
shall be built at St Mary's Abbey, to stop the ford there (" une toure ove une 
mure del xx perches de longour et vi pees del hautesse soient faitz p le mure 
de Seint Mary Abbay avantdit"), and that 140 marks shall be levied on lands 
in the vicinity to defray the expense of this and similar works. It appears, how- 
ever, that these measures were not effective, as we find it elsewhere stated, that 
in 1534, Lord Thomas Fitzgerald (the celebrated Silken Thomas), with a troop 
of armed men, rode through Dublin, and passing out at Dames Gate, ^^ went over 
the ford to St Mary's Abbey ;" some of his adherents, who had besieged the 
Castle, subsequently effecting their escape by fording the river at the same place. 
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This decisive evidence of a ford nearly opposite the city, momentally di- 
verted attention from the immediate subject of investigation, by creating doubt 
whether the derivation, very generally given, of the ancient name of Dublin 
might not be erroneous. 

Almost without exception, every published History of Dublin asserts that 
the Irish name, " Bally Ath Cliath," or " The Town on the Ford of Hurdles," 
originated in peculiarities of the site on which the city was founded, and that 
it had no reference to a ford or passage across the Liffey. 

Stanihurst, writing in ISyO, says, that the Irish call Dublin " Bally Ath 
Cliath,that is/ a town planted upon hurdels. For the common opinion is, that 
the plot upon which the citie is builded hath been a marsh ground, and for that 
by the art or invention of the first founder, the water could not be voided, he 
was forced to fasten the quakemire with hurdels, and upon them to build the 
citie ;" and adds : '^ I heard of some that came of building of houses to this foun- 
dation." 

Nearly the same derivation is given by Camden, who states that, " the Irish 
call it the Town on the Ford of Hurdles, for so they think the foundation lies, 
the ground being soft and quaggy, like Seville in Spain, that is said by Isidore 
to be so called because it stood upon piles fastened in the ground, which was 
loose and fenny." 

Speed says, that the Irish name was " the Ford of Hurdles, for it is reported 
that the place being fennish and moorish, when it first began to be builded the 
foundation was laid upon hurdles." 

That great authority on Irish history. Sir James Ware, says it was called, 
" the town on the Ford of Hurdles, because, being on a marshy or boggy soil, 
the town was first raised on hurdles." 

Harris differs in some degree by stating, that " before the Liffey was em- 
banked by quay», people had access to it by means of hurdles laid on the low 
marshy parts of the town adjoining the water, from which hurdles it took its 
name, and not from the foundation of it having been laid on piles or hurdles, as 
some have asserted." 

Whitelaw and Walsh in this, as in many other instances, adopt the words 
of Harris, without any acknowledgment of their source of information. 
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O'Halloran is singular in the opinion, that it was the north side of the river 
which was called ^^ Ath Cliath,'' and that it communicated with Dublin, which 
was on the south side, by a ford of hurdles ; and Vallancey asserts that the 
name was '^ Bally Lean Cliath," from being built on or near a fishing harbour, 
where certain weirs made of hurdles were used. 

It thus appears, that, with the exception of O'Halloran, these historians con- 
cur in ascribing the origin of the name, *^ Ath Cliath," to some peculiarity in the 
site of the city, diflfering on the manner in which hurdles were employed, whe- 
ther in the foundations of houses, or in roads on^the riyer banks, or in fishing 
weirs, but agreeing in not tracing the name to any passage across the river ; and 
that they are correct in one portion of their statement, that is, in asserting that 
Dublin is built on a marshy soil, was recently placed beyond doubt 

At the close of the last year, in making a large sewer through High-street, 
Castle-street, Winetavem and Fishamble-streets, the ground was opened to the 
depth of eight to fourteen feet ; and a section was thereby exposed of the ele- 
vated ridge and one side of the hill on which the old city stood. 

The work was nearly complete before my attention was directed to it ; but 
Mr. Neville, the City Engineer, having kindly accompanied me, I had facilities 
for examining a part of the excavation, and of hearing from him and the con- 
tractor for the work an account of its progress. 

From about the middle of High-street to the Castle wall, at depths varying 
from eight to ten feet, the workmen found a stratum of black boggy soil, gene- 
rally soil, but in some places so compact that one of the labourers asserted that 
he had used it for fuel during the time he was employed in the work. Above 
this stratum was found one of leaves and branches, &c., of trees (to which I 
will presently refer); the stratum immediately under the firm roadway being 
soft clay or mud, intermingled with shells. 

In Fishamble-street, at the depth of twelve to fourteen feet, was found a 
quantity of squared oak timber, apparently portions of frame-work, with piles 
four to five feet long ; and in ChrisU^hurch-place were found foimdations of 
houses, and below these soft mud mixed with shells, leaves, pieces of trees, and 
black boggy stuff, or peat. 

The stratum of peat terminated near St Audoen's Church, where blue or 
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yellow clay (the very general substratum of bogs in Ireland) was found below 
the roadway, the foundations and vaults of Newgate being discovered a short 
distance westward — thus marking the portion' of High-street, &c., within the 
city walls. 

From proprietors of houses in the same district, I ascertained that nearly 
similar results had followed excavations for new buildings. 

When rebuilding part of the " Irish Woollen Warehouse" in Castle-street, 
in 1838, the ground was excavated about twenty feet, but foundations so deep 
did not secure the superstructure, the front wall fell, the stack of chimneys sunk 
nearly four feet, and ultimately it became necessary to place a frame of timber, 
with concrete, to build on. In this excavation the workmen found black turf 
covered by a stratum of leaves, and portions of trees, the upper stratum being 
soft clay or mud, with shells intermixed. 

When rebuilding the " Artist's Warehouse" in Fishamble-street, it was like- 
wise found necessary to lay the foundations on a frame of timber. The soil 
had been excavated or pierced with boring rods upwards of thirty feet without 
touching firm ground. The under stratum was nearly pure black turf, and 
above it loose clay, the upper stratum being soft mud intermingled with shells ; 
but the shells found here were of cockles and muscles, which appeared to have 
been opened for food, being probably the refuse of the ancient Fish-shambles, 
which occupied this site, and from which the street is named. During altera- 
tions in the basement of No. 3, High-street, it was ascertained that the house 
had been built on a frame of timber, and other houses in that and Castle-street 
were ascertained to have been erected in the same manner. There can be no 
doubt, therefore, that Dublin, within the old walls, stands on a plot of marshy 
ground, and that in laying the foundations of houses it is necessary to fix the 
quagmire with hurdles or frames of timber. Previously, however, to observa- 
tions on these facts, as connected with the name Ath Cliath, the evidence 
obtained respecting other peculiarities of the site may be stated. 

Harris, in his "History of Dublin," says that the site on which the city was 
founded was called "Drom Choll Coill" (the Brow of the Hazel Wood) ; and 
a considerable quantity of hazel-nuts having been found intermingled with the 
stratum of leaves and portions of trees, already mentioned, I had ten specimens 
of trees, which had been dug up in diiSerent parts of Castle-street excavation. 
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submitted for the inspection of Professor Allman. Dr. Allman found the fibre 
of one of these specimens so much injured by lying in the wet bog, or other- 
wise, that the species of tree to which it belonged could not be determined ; 
but he ascertained that three of the others were willow, and five, hazel; — this 
and the quantity of hazel-nuts found, supplying presumptive evidence that at 
a remote period a hazel wood grew on this hill, and that Harris, or rather 
the Irish authority on which he relied, was probably correct in stating that 
" the Brow of the Hazel Wood" was a name for the ridge of the hill on which 
Dublin was built. 

But as regards the name of the city itself, although these excavations 
furnished incontrovertible evidence that Stanihurst and others had correctly 
stated that Dublin is built on a marshy soil, where some security is necessary to 
the foundations of modern houses, it did not follow that they were equally correct 
in asserting that the Irish name ^^ Ath Cliath'^ originated from the use of hur- 
dles in building the city. 

" Ath Cliath" is a name of high antiquity. We find it in connexion with 
transactions anterior to the fifth or sixth century, and we are aware that 
prior to that period the dwellings of the natives were almost universally con- 
structed of timber, or of timber and wicker-work plastered with clay. As 
such habitations did not require the firm foundations indispensable for the brick 
and stone, or high cage-work, houses, of the period when these Histories of 
Dublin were compiled, is it not doubtful that previously to the sixth century 
the city could have been named from the use of hurdles in the foundation of 
houses? Is it not much more probable that the statements of Stanihurst and 
Ware originated in the very common practice of deriving ancient names from 
modem facts? The suburbs of the city furnish a remarkable instance of this 
mode of proceeding. Eingsend is alleged to be so called because the mooring 
rings for shipping in the Liffey ended there ; the more probable derivation being 
from the Irish word (Rin) Rinn, a point or tongue of land, corrupted into ring, 
as in Ringrone, Ringagonah, Ringhaddy, and other points of land jutting into 
rivers, or into the sea. Another instance may be found in the alleged origin of 
the name Pill-lane, which is stated by De Burgo (in his *' Hibemia Domini- 
cana") to be &om some fancied connexion with the English Pale ; instead of 
being from a way leading to "the Pill," or little harbour of St. Mary's Abbey, 
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where the Bradogue river entered the Liffey* Nor should we feel much surprise 
if Stanihurst, a citizen of Dublin, unacquainted with the Irish language, and know- 
ing nothing of Irish manuscripts, should think that he had suflScient authority for 
his derivation of the name " Ath Cliath" when he saw the houses around him 
built on hurdles, or frames of timber ; neither should it excite surprise if Harris, 
the biographer of King William, knowing that the King's troops, like those of 
Cromwell under Ludlow, had laid hurdles along the marshy banks of the Shan- 
non, should suppose that similar means had been used to pass along the banks 
of the Liffey, and that from this " fording of hurdles" the town was named. 

But it should not be necessary to resort to conjectures, for, apart from 
any consideration arising out of the antiquity of the name, or from the fact that 
the word " Ath" is almost invariably connected with the Irish name for fords of 
rivers, the "Dinn Seanchus" (one of the oldest of the Irish topographical tracts) 
distinctly asserts that the city was named from a contiguous ford on the Liflfey, 
which ford was called Ath Cliath, or the Ford of Hurdles, because hurdles 
were placed there, in the reign of King Mesgedhra, to enable the sheep of Ath- 
airn6 Ailgeascah to pass over the river to Dun Edair, a fortress on Howth. 

There are few countries in which an ancient authority of this kind would 
not be preferred to the surmises of a recent historian, or where such a manu- 
script would not be considered suflScient to establish an etymology ; but Irish 
authorities on the early state of Ireland ^re not so freely received. The chro- 
nicles of Bede, Hovenden, William of Malmsbury, or Matthew of Westminster, 
although burdened with enormous fictions, prodigies, or miracles, are, notwith- 
standing, implicitly relied on as the groundwork of English history ; while the 
statements of the greater portion of our Irish annalists are utterly rejected, 
because these annalists, like the early historians of all nations, embellish narra- 
tives of fact with talee of romance, and ascribe to the founders of national roy- 
alty some remote and seemingly fabulous origin. I will, therefore, adduce other 
authorities to corroborate that of the "Dinn Seanchus," at least so far as to show 
that at a very early period there was an artificial passage across the Liffey at 
Dublin. 

Being without those aids which coins and medals elsewhere supply, it is 
difficult to discover the precise character of many of our ancient structures. 
Our early writers are seldom explicit in their descriptions of Irish structures, 
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and in the present instance we have no information from them what this ^^ Ford 
of Hurdles" really was. It is probable, however, that it was a passage formed 
by hurdles and stems of trees, laid on piles of stone, placed at intervals in the 
stream. Vestiges of such rude structures yet exist, and whether across rivers, 
swamps, or bogs, are denominated ^^tochars,'* or causeways, in contradistinction 
to the more regular structure, which is termed droichet, or bridge. But even in 
more regular structures hurdles appear to have been used, as Irish writers 
distinguish between " droichet," a bridge of timber or stone, and a ^^ droichead 
cleithe," or bridge of hurdles ; and there are circumstances which justify the 
suggestion that our hurdle bridges were somewhat similar to those which are 
still used in the East, where, in the words of Dr. Layard in the ^^ Nineveh Re- 
searches " — ^^ stakes are firmly fastened together with twigs, forming a long 
hurdle, reaching from one side of the river to the other ; the two ends are laid 
upon beams resting upon piers on the opposite banks. Both beams and basket- 
work are kept in their places by heavy stones heaped upon them." And he 
adds: — ''Animals as well as men are able to cross over this frail structure, 
which swings to and firo, and seems ready to give way at every step." Appa- 
rently it was a structure of this kind to which the ^ Four Masters" refer when 
recording that ^^O'Donnell ordered his army to construct a strong hurdle 
bridge [across the Moume], which being done, his whole army, both infantry, 
and cavalry, crossed over;" and, — "They then let the bridge float down the 
stream, so that their enemies could only view them from the opposite side." 

Assuming, therefore, that the ^^ Ath Cliath," or Ford of Hurdles, mentioned 
in the "Dinn Seanchus," was a species of bridge, I will proceed to show that the 
received opinions respecting the first bridge at Dublin are wholly incorrect. 

In our published histories it is almost invariably stated that the first bridge 
at Dublin was built by King John ; and his Charter of the 3rd July, 1215, is 
considered to afford proof of the fact. By that Charter (which greatly increaed 
the privileges conferred by Henry II., and also those given in 1192 by John, 
when Earl of Morton), the King grants to his citizens of Dublin that they 
" may make a bridge over the water of the Avenlithe wherever it may appear 
most expedient for them ;" — the inference deduced being, that as there was no 
similar grant in any preceding charter, there had not been previously any 
bridge at Dublin ; and, as William of Worcester states that in the same year 
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King John built the first bridge at Bristol (having shortly before sent to France 
for Isenbert, the architect, to complete the first stone bridge at London), his 
desire for bridge-building had led to the building of the bridge at Dublin, the 
chief city of his lordship of Ireland, and the seat of his Bristol colony. 

This assumption is, however, easily negatived : in fact, if there had been 
any reference to records in the Tower of London, which relate to this charter, 
it never could have been urged. 

Amongst the " Close Rolls" of King John are his instructions to the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, dated 1st February, 1215, in which he says: — ^**The burgesses 
of Dublin have offered us 200 marks to have their town to farm in fee by char- 
ter, with the part of the river which touches us. You may take that fine, or 
a greater, as shall seem to you most expedient for us, and then they may send 
for our charter, which we will make as you may advise." A subsequent letter, 
dated Devizes; the 5th July, shows that the Archbishop was an able negotiator, 
as he extracted from the citizens 100 marks more than they had offered to the 
King, — the important document relating to the bridge being dated the 23rd 
August, 1214, that is, in the year before the charter was granted, or negotiated 
for. Here the King informs the Archbishop that he has authorized his citizens 
of Dublin to build a bridge over the water of the Avenlithe, where it shall seem 
most expedient for the use of die city, and that " they may cause the other 
bridge over that water, formerly made, to be destroyed if it shall be expedient 
for Uieir indempnity (indempnitati)," thus incontestably proving that there 
was a bridge at Dublin prior to the Charter of 1215. Nor is the evidence of 
this fact confined to a single document. There is in the Tower another char- 
ter of King John, confirming a grant to Hugo Hose of land, "at the stone gate 
near the bridge," — a document which, through the kindness of Thomas Duffus 
Hardy, Esq., Keeper of the Tower Records, I had also an opportunity to examine, 
leaving no doubt respecting the date, which is the 4th June, 1200 ; and fur- 
ther, if it were necessary to add to such evidence, we might refer to the trans- 
script of Urban the Third's Bull in Alan's Register (in the Archiepiscopal 
Library, Dublin), to show that the bridge existed in 1186; or to the Chartulary 
of St. Thomas's Abbey, known as Coppinger's Register (which is now in my pos- 
session), to show from a grant by Thomas La Martre that the bridge existed in 
1177 ; or to other ecclesiastical documents which refer to this bridge at an 
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earlier date. Nor is it devoid of probability that the bridge thus referred 
to was one which had been erected by the Danish possessors of Dublin. It 
must be recollected that, although John permitted the citizens to build a bridge 
in 1215, we have no evidence that in 1215 the citizens destroyed ''the bridge 
formerly made," or that they built another bridge at that period, although per- 
mitted to do so. As yet the assumption that any bridge was built at Dublin 
during King John's reign rests solely on the fact that permission was then given 
to destroy one bridge and to build another ; whilst we have records to prove 
that both before and considerably after that period, a bridge at Dublin was 
called ** the Bridge of the Ostmen." The grant by Thomas La Martre in 1177 
calls the bridge " the Bridge of the Ostmen." In a grant to Ralph la Hore in 
1236, the land is described ''in capite pontis Ostmannorum.'* The name is 
repeated in a grant to William de Nottingham so late as 1284, which describes 
a stone tower as being " juxta pontem Ostmannorum ;" and as these records also 
refer to " the gate of the Ostmen," to " the old quarry of the Ostmen" (a veteri 
quadracio Ostmannorum"), &c., there are grounds for supposing that the works 
so denominated had been executed by the Ostmen, and were not works thus 
called from proximity to the suburb of Ostmantown. However, having proved 
from Anglo-Norman documents that there was a bridge at Dublin prior to the 
year 1200, 1 will now trace it through native records, and establish for it a much 
higher antiquity. And here I may observe, that whatever may have been the 
name of this bridge after the Danes were expelled from Dublin, unquestionably 
it was previously called " Droichet Dubhghall ;" Dubhghall being the name of 
a man, probably that given by the Irish to the Danish founder of the bridge, as 
Dubhghall (literally the black foreigner) was a name which they frequently 
gave to their Danish invaders. They so called one of the Danish chieftains 
killed at the battle of Clontarf, who is mentioned in the Annals as "Dubhghall 
son of Amahlaeibh," the brother of Sitric, Danish King of Dublin in 1014. We 
find that the bridge is thus called in the " Four Masters," where it is stated that 
" A. D. 1112. A predatory excursion was made by Domhnall, grandson of Loch- 
Ian, across Fine-Gall, that is to say, as far as Droichet Dubhghall." And that 
eminent Irish scholar, Mr. Eugene Curry, has furnished me with extracts 
from Irish manuscripts in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin, and in the 
Royal Library of Brussels, from which we can trace this bridge, under the 
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name of " Droichet Dubhghall," to the commencement of the eleventh 
century. 

In Brussels there is a copy of the "Book of the Danish Wars," containing an 
account of battles in which the Danes had been engaged. Relating incidents 
of the celebrated battle of Clontarf in 1014, it states that the confederate army 
of the Danes having been routed, some of the fugitives were driven into the sea ; 
whilst of the Danes of Dublin who were in the engagement only nine escaped 
from it, and " the household of Tiege O'Kelly followed these and slew them at 
the head of the bridge of Ath Cliath, that is Dubbghall's Bridge." The older 
fragment of the manuscript of the same tract, in Trinity College Library, merely 
states, **they were overtaken and slain at the head of the bridge of Ath Cliath ;" 
but " the Book of Leinster" recording the death of Maelmordha, on his retreat 
from the battle, expressly states that he was drowned at "Dubbghall's Bridge." 

Beyond this period, that is, 150 years prior to the Anglo-Norman invasion, 
we cannot produce distinct evidence of " a droichet," or bridge, at Dublin, 
although it is highly probable that there was, previously, a regular structure of 
that kind across the Liffey. We know that these Northmen, who had only 
established their sovereignty on the sea coasts of Ireland, had subjugated all 
England, and held frequent intercourse with it. Godfred II., who was King 
of Dublin in 922, was also King of Northumberland ; and the " Saxon Chronicle" 
states that Anlaf (the Danish King of Dublin) after his defeat at Brunanburg,by 
Athelstan in 937, fled with his Northmen in " their nailed barks over the deep 
waters, Dublin to seek." We might, therefore, infer that these Danish or Nor- 
wegian Kings, having territory on both sides of the Liffey, did not omit to 
establish at Dublin that mode of crossing rivers which they must have seen in 
England. For, although it may be doubtful if the Romans ever erected a stone 
bridge in Britain, it is certain that they erected many of wood, — the material 
most commonly used until the close of the twelfth century, when St. Benedict 
founded his order of ** Pontifices," or stone bridge-builders. Yet, if we cannot 
find the term "bridge" applied to any structure at Dublin prior to the year 1014, 
we have no difficulty in finding evidence that a roadway had been formed 
across the river before that period. Again, referring to the " Annals of the 
Four Masters," we find that, in the year 1000, " the Tochar," or causeway of 
Ath Luain (that is, Athlone), was made by Maelseachlainn, son of Domhnall, 
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and by Cathal, son of Conchobhar ; and that they made the tochar or causeway 
of Ath Liag (Lanesborough) in the same year, each carrying his portion of the 
work to the middle of the Shannon. This is referred to as illustrating the 
statement of the ^^Chronicon Scotorum" that in the year 1001, King Malachy 
made a tochar at Ath Cliath (Dublin) until it reached '^ one half of the river ;" 
apparently the custom being, that when a tidal or non-tidal river divided the 
territories of Irish kings, each claimed one half of it, and only built to the mid- 
dle of the stream ; and to this (irrespective of the division of Ireland made by 
Mogh Nuadhat and Conn) we may attribute that the earliest charters of Dub- 
lin only granted to the citizens the southern half of the Liffey, being that vrithin 
the kingdom of Leinster (Strongbow's portion with Mac Morogh's daughter), 
the other half of the river being in the territory of Meath. 

It is not necessary to the present inquiry to ascertain the precise position of 
this tochar of A.D. 1001. Whether it had been made at the ford opposite St. 
Mary's Abbey, and was the origin of the well-known tradition of an ancient com- 
munication between that Abbey and Christ Church, — (St Mary's, on the north 
bank of the Lifiey, alleged to have been built in 948 ; and the arches under 
Christ Church, built on the south bank, at as early a date) ; — or whether this 
tochar was at the " Ath Cro," or " Bloody Ford," and led to the old " Bothyr," 
or road, now anglicised into " Stoney Batter ;" or had occupied the site of that 
which long continued to be called the " Old Bridge," — although the Old Bridge 
had been destroyed in 1314, its substitute swept away in 1385, and at least 
twice subsequently rebuilt, — ^it is sufficient to have traced, so far, the existence 
of an artificial passage across the Liffey at Dublin ; but between this link and the 
next by which we should form our chain of corroborative evidence, there is a 
long interval. We have records of bridges over small rivers in Ireland in 924, 
and are told that a king of Ulster was celebrated for bridge-building in 739 ; 
but we cannot refer to any incident connected with the existence of a bridge, or 
tochar, at Dublin, between the commencroent of the fifth century and the close of 
the tenth. This, however, is an interval in which we may safely rely on cir- 
cumstantial evidence. It was within this period that Ireland was celebrated as 
the school of ecclesiastical learning. It was the Island of Saints ; and from it, 
ecclesiastics travelled throughout Europe to teach ; and to it, European scholars 
journeyed to learn. We may, therefore, rest assured, that whatever of art or 
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science was then known elsewhere, was not unknown in Ireland ; and that 
when there was sufficient art to build churches and round towers, to construct 
" nailed barks," and to supply all that ships required for long voyages, there was 
mechanical art sufficient to make any needful passage across such a river as the 
Liflfey. It was at the close of this period, that an Irish saint (Mowena) had 
visited Croyland, celebrated for the most curiously constructed bridge in Eng- 
land ; and at the commencement of it, that Irish traders, in Irish ships, had car- 
ried St Patrick and others as slaves into Ireland out of Gaul, then covered 
with remains of Roman art Passing, therefore, over this interval, and again 
taking up our chain of evidence at the fifth century, we find that between this 
period and the first century there must have been a roadway across the Liffey. 
For this highly interesting evidence I am indebted to the research of my friend 
Dr. Petrie for his " History and Antiquities of Tara." 

The Ordnance Survey of Ireland having presented the long desired oppor- 
tunity for making a correct plan of the remains of Tara, the existing vestiges 
were laid down, according to accurate measurement, on a map by Captain 
Bordes of the Royal Engineers, who had charge of the Survey. While this 
was in progress. Dr. Petrie and Dr. O'Donovan, who were then attached to the 
Survey, made a careful search in all ancient Irish manuscripts accessible, for 
such documents of a descriptive or historical character as would tend to iden- 
tify or illustrate the existing vestiges. The result was eminently successful in 
corroborating the statements of our early writers. Works, the descriptions of 
which had been previously regarded as mere bardic fictions, were traced with a 
degree of accuracy, which, so far, placed beyond doubt the truthfulness of these 
ancient authorities. There is, however, only one of these identifications to which 
it will be necessary, for the present inquiry, that I should refer. 

In our oldest manuscripts it is stated that, in the first century, Ireland was 
intersected by five great roads, leading from different provinces, or petty king- 
doms, to the seat of supreme royalty at Tara. Of these " slighes/' or roads, the 
^^ Slighe Cualann" was one traced with the greatest apparent certainty by the 
Ordnance Survey. It struck off* from the Fan-na-g-Carbad, or " Slope of the 
Chariots,'' and led via Ratoath andDublin intoCualann ; a district extendingfirom 
Dalkey, southwards and westwards, and part of which, including Powerscourt, 
is designated in Anglo-Norman records, as FercuUen, or ^* the Territory of the 
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men of Cualann." This road, consequently, must have crossed the Liffej; and 
that it did so near Dublin, is confirmed by the fact, that the passage across the 
river there, is frequently termed " Ath Cliath Cualann." Now it is impossible 
that a roadway for any general purpose could be carried across a river like the 
Liffey, subject to winter floods and the daily flow of the tide, unless that road- 
way was formed by a bridge, tochar, or structure of some kind raised above the 
ordinary high- water mark. Such a structure, formed of timber or hurdles, the 
only material then used for that purpose, was doubtless that which, in the figu- 
rative language of the time, was termed an '• Ath Cliath" or Ford of Hurdles. 

Adding this evidence of a passage across the river to the distinct statements 
of the Dinn Seanchus, I hope I may appear justified in the opinion I now ven- 
ture to express, that those great authorities on Irish history — Stanihurst, Cam- 
den, and Ware — are incorrect in asserting that Dublin was called " Bally Ath 
Cliath," because the ancient city was built on a marshy soil, where hurdles were 
necessary to secure the foundations of houses ; and that in this, as in other 
cases, we may more safely rely on Irish annalists than on modern historians, 
and assert that the name " Ath Cliath" originated from a passage across the 
Liffey, that passage being made by hurdles, so laid as to form an artificial ford 
or bridge. I am aware that there was a ford on the Shannon, which also was 
called " Ath Cliath ;" but I am likewise aware that Irish manuscripts expressly 
state that it was so called, not from hurdles being placed (as they were at Dub- 
lin) in order to form a passage, but because stakes were driven in the river, and 
hurdles placed as a barrier to prevent an enemy from crossing, — thus disclosing 
a remarkable coincidence in the mode of defensive warfare practised by the an- 
cient inhabitants of Ireland and of Britain, CsBsar informing us that the Britons, 
in a similar manner, had endeavoured to prevent his army from crossing the 
Thames, by driving stakes in the river and on its banks, and thereby obstruct- 
ing the ford. And it is further suggestive of similarity of habit with a consider- 
able amount of mechanical art (also apparent in our huge monuments of stone), 
that in the first century, when the Fan-na-g-Carbad, or " Slope of the Chariots" 
existed at Tara, Caesar was describing his contests with the Britons in their cha- 
riots constructed for war. 

If this attempt to correct erroneous opinions respecting the origin of the 
ancient Irish name of Dublin should lead to further investigation by others more 
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competent for the task, and having more leisure for it, much of my object will 
be attained. I know that there are in various depositories and libraries, in the 
United Kingdom and on the Continent, unpublished and almost unnoticed re- 
cords and manuscripts relating to Ireland. And I feel confident that an exami- 
nation of their contents would tend to remove many obscurities in the early 
history of our country ; might correct many opinions respecting its aboriginal 
inhabitants and their connexion with other nations ; and, conjointly with the dis- 
coveries daily made, of long buried monuments, might enable us to verify many 
of those statements, which continue to be viewed with suspicion, because as 
yet they rest solely on the authority of Irish annalists and bards. 
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